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562 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


An oLp CorrEsPonpeENT wishes to be 
informed why the daily service at Lincoln 
Cathedral is performed in a manner so 
decidedly inferior to that of any other 
choir in the Kingdom? When attending 
the service upon a week-day, the choris- 
ters only were present, not a single bass 
or tenor voice assisted. On the Sunday, 
two singing-men attended a part only of 
the Service on the Decanal side ; on the 
other side of the choir but one singing 
man was present. Is this lamentable in- 
feriority owing to want of funds, or to what 
other circumstance are we to ascribe it ? 

Mr. J. R. WALBRAN, of Ripon in York- 
shire, is collecting materials, with the view 
of publishing the History and Antiquities 
of the Wapentake of Claro, in the West 
Riding of the saidcounty. Ona reference 
to the map it will be seen that Dr. Whita- 
ker has completed the topography of five 
out of seven of the surrounding wapen- 
takes; but this, one of the most important 
in the county, containing such interesting 
objects as the City and Cathedral of Ripon, 
Fountains Abbey, Knaresborough, and 
Spofforth Castles, and the ancient Isurium 
(now Aldborough) , the supposed capital of 
the Brigantes, remains to a certain degree 
terra. incognita. As Mr. W. wishes to 
omit nothing tending in the least degree 
to the elucidation of his subject, he ear- 
nestly solicits information, and will for- 
ward a list of the parishes, pedigrees, bio- 
graphies, &c. to any gentleman wishing to 
give encouragement to his design. He 
will feel obliged to the gentleman (signing 
himself X. Y.) who answered his queries 
last year, respecting the Markenfield fa- 
mily, if he will favour him with his ad- 
dress. 

J. W. B. writes: ‘*In your Numbers 
for Sept. 1835 (p. 302), and March 1836 
(p. 296), you laid before the public two 
Roman. Sepulchral Monuments recently 
found at Cirencester. A continental gen- 
tleman, of much erudition and high anti- 
quarian acquirements, has written to me 
expressly concerning these two monu- 
ments ; doubting the fidelity of the printed 
inscriptions, and expressing an earnest de- 
sire to become possessed of a faithful tran- 
script. May I be permitted to avail my- 
self of the medium of your pages, to re- 
quest that some intelligent correspondent, 
possessing the necessary facilities, will 
obligingly furnish us with some account 
of the monuments in question, which may 
be satisfactory and conclusive ? ”’ 

J. R.S. is informed, that “ A Short 
Trip into Kent, in Hudibrastic Verse, by 
Philaleutherus Britannus, 12™° Lond. 
1743 (a copy of whieh, perhaps the only 
one preserved, is in Gough’s Collection 


at the Bodleian, p. 147,) cannot be the 
same as Mr. Gostling’s poetical version of 
Hogarth’s Tour in 1732, as that was first 
printed by Mr. Nichols in 1781. 

J. B. remarks: ‘‘ Your Magazine has 
lately entered deeply intof the history of 
the family of Lunsford, of Sussex. I can- 
not help mentioning, now in my old age, 
that some seventy years ago I was well 
acquainted with an old lady, whose maiden 
name was Bell, but who was then the wife, 
and afterwards the widow, of George Lux- 
ford, of Windmill Hill, near Battle, in 
Sussex, Esq. who told me that her hus- 
band’s true and original name was Luns- 
ford, and she represented him as a gen- 
tleman of a respectable family in that 
county. He had no children, and I al- 
ways understood that he had adopted, and 
settled his estates upon Mary, the third 
daughter of Mr. Robert Wilsonn, an emi- 
nent and respectable stationer in Lom- 
bard-street, London, and a leading man 
in the Court of Common Council of that 
day, by his second wife, who was one of 
the sisters. of Mrs. Luxford. Mr. Wil- 
sonn afterwards became a Receiver-Gene- 
ral of the Window Tax for the City of 
London and County of Middlesex, and 
his daughter married Stephen Comyn, ju- 
nior, son of Stephen Comyn, esq. who was 
Steward of the Courts to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, and their son, un- 
der the name of Stephen George Comyn 
Luxford, became the proprietor of the 
Luxford estates in Sussex. 

R. S. observes: ‘‘ I have a London groat 
of Edward IV. mint-mark a cross voided 
in the centre. In the inscription on the 
reverse of ‘ posul,’ &c. there is a rose at 
‘ DEUM,”’ and a star at ‘ ADJUTORE’, as 
stops. The inscription on Henry VIIth’s 
groats is considered to be uniformly 
‘ HENRIC. DI GRA. REX A’GL. & FR.’ I 
have observed there is a considerable va- 
riety, which I presume was progressive, 
until it reached and settled as above ; and 
I find also a variety in the crowns, which 
Henry Vilth changed from being flat to 
arched. On a London groat, which has 
one arch only, and probably was the first 
innovation, the inscription is ‘ HENRIC. 
DI GRA. REX ANGLIE ET FR.’ The next 
has two arches, but plain, ‘ HENRIC. DI 
GRA. REX ANGL. ET FRANC.;’ and the 
bust is large like Edward [Vth’s, with a 
cross on each side the neck. This is fol- 
lowed by a groat, with similar arches and 
inscription, but the bust smaller. Then 
the smaller bust, with ornamented arches, 
‘ HENRIC. DI GRA. REX ANGL. ET FRAN.’ 
Similar crown and bust, ‘ REX ANGL. ET 
FRA.’ and ‘ REX A’GLI. ET FR.’”’ 
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THE TOWNELEY AND DIGBY MYSTERIES.' 


BEFORE the invention of printing, 
books were entirely inaccessible to the 
lower orders of society ; and the clergy, 
unable thus to work in the same man- 
ner as the Tract Societies of our days, 
had few opportunities of administering 
spiritual instruction to the peasantry. 
They therefore, naturally enough, seiz- 
ed every occasion offered by festivals 
and holydays, and endeavoured to gain 
more effectually the attention of their 
hearers by mixing up their instruction 
with the amusements of the people. 
To do this, they were obliged to shape 
their lessons to the taste of those who 
were to profit by them; and the rude 
exhibitions which appealed so forcibly 
to the senses and the understandings 
of the vulgar in former ages, and which 
doubtlessly had as much effect as the 
discourses of our modern ranters and 
tield-preachers, seem to our ears most 
singularly droll and ridiculous. 

The Mysteries, at the period when 
we become acquainted with them, were 
generally performed by guilds and lay 
societies ; but there is little doubt that 
they originated with the clergy, who 
seized upon the partiality of the lower 
orders for shows and pageants, as a 
valuable means of conveying to them 
religious impressions. In Chaucer’s 
time the office of performing the Mys- 
teries, seems to have been especially 
given to parish functionaries, and so 
the parish clerk Absalon— 


‘* Sometime to shewe his lightnesse and 
maistrie 
He plaieth Herod on a skaffold hie.’’ 


And the regular collections of such 
mysteries, which were doubtlessly 
written by the monks, seem generally 
to have been assigned to ecclesiastical 
custody. Thus, as we think is clearly 
and cleverly shown in the preface to 


the edition just published by the Sur- 
tees Society, the volume of the Towne- 
ley Mysteries, though the pieces them- 
selves were often performed by the 
trades’ guilds at Wakefield, was kept 
by the Canons in the neighbouring 
abbey of Woodkirk. It has been too 
much the custom of our antiquaries to 
consider all our early English poetry 
as translated from French originals : 
and it has been more than once asserted 
that our English Mysteries were but 
translations from older ones in that 
language. We are very much inclined 
to doubt the truth of this assertion, 
because among the vast mass of early 
French poetry which has been pre- 
served to our days, there has never 
yet been found a French Mystery 
which we can discover to have been 
the original of an English one, and 
because there do not to our know- 
ledge exist in French regular collec- 
tions of Mysteries running through 
the scriptural history, like the Towne- 
ley, Chester, or Coventry Mysteries. 
In fact, the subject of the old French 
Mysteries, instead of being circum- 
stances taken from the Old or New 
Testament, are much more commonly 
Saints’ legends. These latter were 
termed Miracles, from the fact of 
their having for plot generally one 
of the miracles which the saint was 
said to have performed, and it may be 
pointed out as an error in the preface 
of the Towneley Mysteries (p. xvi.) to 
suppose that either title was equally 
eligible. 

We have a much more decisive proof 
than any of the arguments which have 
been adduced, that the rude religious 
dramas, which are known under the 
names of Mysteries and Miracles, 
originated with the Monks. In a ma- 
nuscript of the thirteenth century, 





1 The Towneley Mysteries. 1836. 8vo. Publication of the Surtees Society.— 
Ancient Mysteries from the Digby Manuscripts, preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Edinburgh, printed for the Abbotsford Club. 1835. 4to. 
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preserved at Orleans, is found a col- 
lection of four Moralities and six Mys- 
teries, in Latin rhymes, which were 
not only written by the Monks, but 
which were evidently performed by 
them at their church. At the con- 
clusion of each, the Cuorus, or Can- 
ToR, is introduced, who commences 
the service which seems always to 
have followed the representation. The 
four Miracles form a tetralogy on St. 
Nicholas, and were doubtlessly per- 
formed on four successive days, and 
may thus be compared with the 
tetralogy of St. Crespin and St. Cres- 
pinien, noticed in a former number 
of our Magazine ;? they severally re- 
present four noted miracles of the 
saint,—1.the procuring three husbands 
for as many unfortunate maidens, and 
saving them from infamy; 2. the rais- 
ing to life three clerks who had been 
murdered by their host; 3. the story 
of the robbers who were compelled to 
restore what they had stolen from the 
Jew; and, 4. that of the child whom 
St. Nicholas recovered from slavery. 
The six mysteries are a series illustra- 
tive of the history of the New Testa- 
ment, and may be regarded as the 
representatives of the larger but simi- 
lar collections of which we have been 
speaking ; their subjects are Herod, or 
the Three Kings, which includes the 
Shepherds ; the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents; the Resurrection; the Appari- 
tion to the two disciples at Eramaiis ; 
the Conversion of St. Paul; and the 
Resurrection of Lazarus. With one 
only exception, that of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, the whole of these titles 
are again found among the Towneley 
Mysteries; and, what is curious enough, 
the Resurrection of Lazarus is in both 
collections thrown to the end, where 
in the Latin it is termed miraculum, a 
miracle, and nota mystery. The La- 
tin Mysteries are preceded by stage 
directions, not unlike those in the 
French mystery of the Resurrection, 
which we formerly noticed.® 

We think these Latin Mysteries so 


curious and so important, that, not con- 
tent with the foregoing description of 
them, we will give a whole miracle as 
a specimen. Let not our readers be 
alarmed ; they are very short in com- 
parison with the English Mysteries, 
and that which we have chosen is the 
shortest of them all. Its subject we 
will give in the words of ‘ Master’ 
Wace, who in the twelfth century 
wrote the life of our saint, because it 
is closed by a curious observation, 
with an apparent allusion to the mi- 
racles that the ‘ clercs’ performed in 
honour of St. Nicholas. Wace tells 
us— 


Treis clercs alouent escole, 
N’en frei une longe parole : 
Li ostes par nuit les occist, 
Les cors muscat, le aver prist. 
Seint Nicholas par Deu le solt, 
S’emprés fu 14 si cum Deu plout. 
Les clercs 4 l’oste demandat, 
Nel pout celé qn’il les mustrat ; 
Seint Nicholas par sa preere 
Mist les almes enz el cors arere. 
Por ceo que al cleres fit cel honur, 
Funt li clers la feste 4 son jur, 
De ben lire et ben chanter, 
Et des miracles réciter.* 


Three clercs went to school, 

(I will not make a long story of it :) 
The host by night slew them, 

Hid the bodies, and took their money. 
St. Nicholas, through God, knew it, 
He was near there as it pleased God. 
He asked the host for the clercs, 

He could not hide it but showed them ; 
St. Nicholas by his prayer 

Brought the souls back into the body. 
Because he did this honour to clercs, 
The clercs celebrate the festival on his day, 
To read well and to sing well, 

And to recite miracles. 


The persons who appear in our Mi- 
racle are St. Nicholas, the three clercs, 
an old man, and an old woman his 
wife. It embraces three points of 
time, which we may consider as so 
many scenes, although the place re- 
mains always the same. In the first 
scene we are introduced to our three 
clercs on their travels :— 





2 See Gent. Mag. for June last, vol. V. p. 615. 


3 Gent. Mag. id. p. 614. 


4 The same word is used for the representation of the early Mystery of the Resur- 


rection, before alluded to— 


‘« En ceste manére récitom 
La seinte resurrection,”’ 
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Scene I. 
Primus CLERICUus. 
Nos quos causa discendi litteras 
Apud gentes transmisit exteras, 
Dum sol adhuc extendit radium 
Perquiramus nobis hospitium. 


Secunpus CLEricvus, 
Jam sol equos tenet in littore, 
Quos ad prwsens merget sub equore, 
Nec est nota nobis hec patria ; 
Ergo queri debent hospitia. 

TerRcius CLERIcUus. 

Senem quendam maturum moribus 
Hic habemus coram luminibus ; 
Forsan, nostris compulsus precibus, 
Erit hospes nobis hospitibus. 


Insimul Ciertct ad senem dicant : 
Hospes care, querendo studia 
Huc relicta venimus patria ; 
Nobis ergo prestes hospitium, 
Dum durabit hoc noctis spatium. 

SENEX. 

Hospitetur vos factor omnium. 
Nam non dabo vobis hospitium. 
Nam nec mea in hoc utilitas, 
Nec est ad hoc nunc opportunitas. 

Curerict, ad vetulam. 
Per te, cara, sit impetrabile 
Quod rogamus, etsi non utile. 
Forsan, propter hoc beneficium, 
Vobis Deus donabit puerum. 

MUutIER, ad senem. 

Nos his dare, conjux, hospitium, 
Qui sic vagant querendo studium, 
Sola saltem compellat karitas ; 
Nec est dampnum, nec est utilitas. 

SENEX, ad uxorem. 
Acquiescam tuo consilio, 
Et dignabor istos hospitio. 

(Ad clericos.) 

Accedatis, scolares, igitur, 
Quod rogastis vobis conceditur. 


It is now night, and we must sup- 
pose that our scholars have supped, 
and are asleep. The next scene is 
very brief. 

Scene II. 
Senex, ad uxorem, clericis dormientibus. 


Nonne vides quanta marsupia ? 
Est in illis argenti copia. 

Hec a nobis absque infamia 
Possideri posset pecunia. 


VETULA. 
Paupertatis onus sustulimus, 
Mi marite, quandiu viximus ; 
Hos si morti donare volumus, 
Paupertatem vitare possumus. 
Evagines ergo jam gladium ; 
Namque potes, morte jacentium, 
Esse dives quandiu vixeris ; 
Atque sciet nemo quod feceris. 
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We now come to the third and last 
scene, in which there is more play of 
imagination than elsewhere in this or 
any of the other pieces. The manner 
in which Nicholas smells out the mur- t 
dered scholars, reminds us in some | 
measure of the ogres of our nursery 
tales, and the celebrated distich— i 
‘¢ Fe! fo! fum! | 

I smell the flesh of an Englishman.”’ 

Scene III. 
NICHOLAUS. 
Peregrinus, fessus itinere, 
Ultra modo non possum tendere ; 
Hujus ergo per noctis spatium, i 
Michi prestes, precor, hospitium. 
SENneEx, ad mulierem. 
An dignabor istum hospitio, 
Cara conjux, tuo consilio ? 
VETULA. 
Hunc persona commendat nimium, 
Et est dignus ut des hospitium. 
SENEX. 
Peregrine, accede propius : 
Vir videris nimis egregius. 
Si vis, dabo tibi comedere ; 
Quidquam voles tentabo querere. 
NicnHouacs, ad mensam. 
Nichil ex his possum comedere ; 
Carnem vellem recentem edere. 
SENEX. 
Dabo tibi carnem quam habeo, 
Namque carne recente careo. 
NIcHOLAUS. 
Nunc dixisti plane mendacium ; 
Carnem habes recentem nimium, 
Et hanc habes magna nequitia, 
Quam mactari fecit pecunia. 
Senex et Mu.ieEr, simul. 
Miserere nostri, te petimus, 
Nam te sanctum Dei cognovimus. 
Nostrum scelus abominabile, 
Non est tamen incondonabile. 
NicHoLavs. 
Mortuorum afferte corpora, 
Et contrita sint vestra pectora. 
Hi resurgent per Dei gratiam, 
Et vos flendo queratis veniam. 
Oratio Sancti Nicholai. 
Pie Deus, cujus sunt omnia, 
Ceelum, tellus, aer, et maria, 
Ut resurgant isti precipias, 
Et hos ad te clamantes audias. 

It must now be supposed that the 
three scholars arise on the stage, and 
join perhaps with the cuorvs, which 
must say (dicat) ‘“‘ Te Deum lauda- 
mus,” &c. The effect of the pieces 
must have been made by the drapery 
of the characters, and their action, 
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which would form a rude attempt at 
what we now call fableaur.s We refer 
to Price’s Warton for the curious pas- 
sage of William of Waddington, which 
shows that the performers of these 
early mysteries wore masks. 

In the Journal des Savans for June 
1836, M. Raynouard, whom we shall 
always look upon as one of the most 
profound and judicious scholars that 
France has ever produced, and whose 
loss we have this month to lament, has 
collected a number of passages of ancient 
authors to shew the antiquity of Myste- 
ries and Miracles amongst the different 
peoples of the West of Europe. M. 
Raynouard has himself printed a very 
early Mystery, supposed to be of the 
eleventh century, in Latin and Proven- 
gal. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century was performed in England, at 
St. Alban’s, the MiracleofSt. Catharine. 
The Latin compositions of which we 
have been speaking, may well be of that 
century, which produced also the Lu- 
dus Paschalis, de Adventu et interitu 
Antichristi. Muratori cites a chroni- 
cle of Friuli, which, under the year 
1298, mentions a Latin mystery or 
mysteries, entitled, ‘ Representatio ludi 
Christi, videlicet, passionis, resurrec- 
tionis, adventus Spiritus Sancti, et ad- 
ventus Christi ad judicium,’ which was 
performed by clercs in the court of the 
patriarch. In the Came court, in 1304, 
these clercs, or rather the chapter, re- 
presented solemnly the Creation of 
Adam and Eve, the Annunciation of 
the Virgin, the Birth of Christ, the 
Passion, &c. Here, again, we have the 
outline of such collections of pieces as 
our Towneley Mysteries. In Spain, 
also, the existence of such composi- 
tions may be traced back to a very 
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early period. The thirty-fourth law, 
title vi. de la Partida prima, forbids 
clercs to perform scenical representa- 
tions in the churches, or even to aid 
others in doing so. ‘‘ Still,’”’ adds the 
law, ‘‘ there are representations per- 
mitted to clercs, as, for example, that 
of the birth of our Saviour announced 
to the shepherds by an angel, or when 
they represent the adoration by the 
Magian Kings, the crucifixion of our 
Saviour, and his resurrection on the 
third day, &c. Such spectacles excite 
men to do well, and strengthen their 
faith.” We may add, that in 1389, 
were performed at Paris histories taken 
from the Old Testament. 

In England, our collections of verna- 
cular Mysteries only date back to the fif- 
teenth century, and we have scarcely 
any miracle plays, properly so called. 
We ourselves look upon the Towneley 
Mysteries as compositions of about the 


Middle of that century.6 They are de- 


cidedly the most curious collection we 
have, and are distinguished by the 
more frequent introduction of additions 
to the simple relation of the Old or 
New Testament. These additions are 
not taken from the numerous apocry- 
phal stories then in circulation, but 
from every-day life as it existed at the 
period when, and in the district where, 
they were written. Thus the story of 
Cain .and Abel gives occasion for the 
introduction of his lad, the dialogues 
between whom and his master doubt- 
lessly had the intended effect of pro- 
voking the laughter of the rude audi- 
ence. So the processus Noe cum filiis, 
becomes a process between him and 
his wife, in which is introduced not a 
little neat abuse. And so one of the 
pageants of the Shepherds becomes a 








5 The whole of these Latin Mysteries, as well as Bodel’s French Miracle of St. 
Nicholas, and other curious pieces relating to that saint, are in the course of publica- 
tion for the Société des Bibliophiles Franc. by M. Monmerqué, a gentleman distin- 
guished by his sound and elegant scholarship, and by the great zeal he has shown 
for the publication of the early monuments of the French stage. As the society con- 
sists but of thirty individuals, and only so many copies are printed, there are no 
hopes of the book being available in this country. 

® The editor of this volume seems to give them to a much earlier period, but 


we may instance the only argument he advances, as an example of the danger of 


arguing upon single instances. ‘* There is a passage in the Jupicrum which may 
assist in determining the period at which it was written. Tutivillus, in describing 
a fashionable female, tells his brother demons, ‘ she is horned like a kowe.’ He 
appears to have alluded to the same description of head dress which Stowe thus 
records, 1388,’’ &c. Now the period at which this horned head-dress appears 
throughout the illuminations of MSS. is during the reigns of Hen.VI. and Ed. IV. 
exactly the time to which Douce attributed the Towneley Mysteries. 
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mere affair of sheep-stealing. Exactly 
similar additions and embellishments 
had found their way into the French 
Mysteries and Miracles, even at an 
early period, and we have an instance 
in the droll scenes of the thieves, gam- 
blers, and tavern-keeper, in the very 
ancient Miracle of Saint Nicholas, by 
Jehan Bodel. The fact seems to be, 
that the period when people were con- 
teut with the few words and much 
show of the foregoing Latin Mysteries 
was past, and it became necessary to 
introduce something more popular to 
attract attention. It wasagrand step 
towards our modern farces. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
greater part of the first Mystery of the 
Towneley Collection, that of the Crea- 
tion and Fall, is lost by a mutilation of 
the manuscript, no less than four of the 
folio leaves, we are told, being missing. 
It is curtailed exactly in the place 
where it becomes interesting; and, had 
we the whole, it would, no doubt, 
afford us an important link between 
the older Saxon story, as given in 
Cedmon and the Homilies, and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. Yet there is 
enough left to show us that our Mys- 
tery was built upon the same story, 
and its composition is in some parts 
superior to most of the others, march- 
ing on with a kind of rude dignity by 
no means common in such perform- 
ances. At the beginning, the Creator is 
introduced, rehearsing his own attri- 
butes and the process of the creation, 
until he comes to the end of the fifth 
day, and then he is interrupted by the 
song of the cherubim— 

Cherubym. 
Oure Lord God in trynyte, 
Myrth and lovyng 7 be to the, 
Myrth and lovyng over al thyng ; 
For thou has made, with thi bidyng,§ 
Heven and erth, and alle that is, 
And giffen us joy that never shalle mys. 
Lord, thou art fulle mych® of myght, 
That has maide Lucifer so bright ; 
We love!® the, Lord; bright are we, 
But none of us so bright as he. 
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He may well hight" Lucifere, 

For lufly” light that he doth bere. 

He is so lufly and so bright, 

It is grete joy to se that sight ; 

We lofe the, Lord, with all oure thought, 
That sich thyng can make of nocht.!3 14 


The stage direction here is—‘‘ Hie 
deus recedit a suo solio, et Lucifer se- 
debit in eodem solio.”’ Lucifer, over- 
come by his vanity, having thus taken 
the seat and rank which did not belong 
to him, makes a speech in praise of 
himself, and ends by asking the opinion 
of his companions as to his fitness for 
the station he has usurped— 


Say, felows, how semys now me” 
To sit in seyte of trynyty? 

I am so bright of ich a lym 6 

I trow me seme as welle as hym. 


Primus angelus malus. 
Thou art so fayre unto my sight 
That thou semys welle to sytt on hight ; 
So thynke me” that thou doyse.!8 
Primus bonus angelus. 
I rede ye leyfe!* that vanys royse,” 
For that seyte may non angelle seme 
So welle as hym that alle shalle deme.?! 


Secundus bonus angelus. 
I reyde ye sese of that ye sayn,” 
For welle I wote ye carpe’ in vayne ; 
Hit semyd hym never, ne never shalle, 
So welle as hym that has maide alle. 


Secundus malus angelus. 
Now, and bi oght that I can witt, 
He semys fulle welle theron to sytt, 
He is so fayre, with-outten les,™ 
He semys fulle welle to sytt on des. 
Therfor, felow, hold thi peasse, 
And umbithynke ** the what thou saysse. 
He semys as welle to sytt there 
As God hymself, if he were here. 
Lucifer. 
Leyf* felow, thynk the not so? 
Primus malus angelus. 
Yee, God wote, so dos othere mo.” 
Primus bonus angelus. 
Nay, forsoth, so thynk not us. 
Lucifer. 
Now, therof a leke what rekes us.3! 
Syn I myself am so bright, 
Therfor wille I take a flyght. 


We have introduced this as a sample 





7 Joy and praise—® With thy bidding, i.e. with thy word— full great—"” praise, 
A. S. lofian—" be named—® lovely —* nought, nothing. 

14 We have ventured to change a little the stopping. 

1% beseemeth it me—!° every limb—"” seems it to me—!® doth—” counsel you 
leave —™ vain praise—*! judge—™ say (plur.)—*? talk; it has somewhat the sense 
of the French bavarder—** without falsehood—*” at the high table—** consider— 
7 dear—* seems it to thee—*” it does to others more—*® so seems it not to us— 


3! what care we a leek for that ? 
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of the kind of dialogue with which the - 


writers of the Mysteries have worked 
up the simple narrative afforded them 
by their original legend. The self- 
complacency of Lucifer is soon hum- 
bled, and the mali angeli are introduced 
after their fall, changed into demons, 
and bewailing bitterly their miserable 
condition. The circumstance of the 
fall of the angels being introduced after 
the fifth day is curious enough. Next 
we are introduced to the Creator, who 
finishes his work, and makes Man, 
who is placed with his partner in Para- 
dise. Then in another scene appears 
Lucifer haranguing his companions on 
their fallen condition, and plotting the 
destruction of God’s new work— 


Lucifer. 
Who wend® ever this tyme have seyn? 
We, that in sich myrth® have beyn, 
That we shuld suffre so mych wo? 
Who wold ever trow it shuld be so? 
Ten orders in heven were 
Of angels, that had offyce sere ; 54 
Of ich® order, in thare degre, 
The ten* parte felle downe with me; 
For they helde with me that tyde, 
And mantenyd me in my pride. 
Bot herkyns, felows, what I say, 
The joy that we have lost for ay. 
God has maide man with his hend, 
To have that bl’s withoutten end, 
The nine ordre to fulfille, 
That after us left, sich is his wille. 
And now ar thay in Paradyse, 
Bot thens thay shalle if we be wise. 

* * * * * 


And here unfortunately our MS. is cut 
short. : 

The Mystery of the Death of Abel is 
full of impiety and grossness. Cain 
and his lad, Pick-harness, are a strange 
pair, with their rude oaths and their 
swaggering. The latter opens the piece 
by giving us, in his rough way, his 
master’s character :— 


Garcio. 
Alle haylle! alle haylle! bothe blithe and 
For here com I a mery lad, [glad, 


Be peasse your dyn, my master bad, 
Or els the deville you spede. 
* * * @ © 


Felowes, here I you forbede 
To make nother nose ne cry ; 
Whoso is so hardy to do that dede, 
The deville hang hym up to dry ! 7 
Gedlynges,®® I am a fuile grete wat,* 
A good yoman my master hat,*® 
Fulle welle ye halle hym ken, 
Begyn he with you for to stryfe, 
Certes, then*! mon ye never thryfe, 
Bot, I trew, be God on life, 
Som of you are his men. 


As aspecimen of Cain’s ribaldry, we 
will give the following short scrap.— 
Cain’s offering will not burn :— 

Abelle. 

Cain, this is not worthe oone leke ; 

Thitend‘3 shuld bren with-outten smeke.“ 


Cayn. 
Com kys the deville right in the * *; 
For the it brens but the wars,‘45 
I would that it were in thi throte, 
Fyre and shefe and ich a sprote.*® 
Deus. 
Cain, why art thou so rebelle 
Agans thi brother Abelle ? 
Thar“ thou nowther flyte ne chyde,‘S 
If thou tend* right thou gettes thi mede ; 
And be thou sekir,®° if thou teynd fals, 
Thou bese alowed ther-after als.®! 
Cayn. 
Whi! who is that Hob-over-the-walle ? 
We! who was that that piped so smalle? 
&c. &e. 


Poor meek Abel is throughout sadly 
abashed and horrified by the swearing 
and blustering of his brother. The scene 
of the murder is clumsily managed ; 
after Cain’s hardened impenitence be- 
fore God, he seeks his lad to bury 
the body for fear it should be found 
by men, and the lad is no less afraid 
that they should both be taken by the 
bailiffs. The scene is extremely droll, 
when we compare its associations.— 
God has just pronounced Cain’s 
punishment :— 


Cayn. 

No force, I wote wheder I shalle ; 
In helle I wote mon be my stalle.®? 
It is no boyte™ mercy to crave, 

For if I do I mon none have. 
But this cors®** I wold were hid, 
For som man myght com at ungayn,®® 





32 weened, thought—* joy—* different—*® each—*6 tenth. 
37 A favourite expression both of master and man. 
38 my lads (a word generally used with an idea of contempt)—® fellow—“ is named— 
“ may —® unless—* tything — ‘burn without smoke —* worse—* every sprout— 
“ need—* scold nor chide—* tythe—* sure—*! thou will be allowed according there- 
to—® place— cure— corpse— inconveniently. 
1 
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‘ Fle fals shrew,’ wold he bid, 
And weyn I had my brother slayn. 
. Bot were Pike-harnes, my knafe, here, 
We shuld bery hym both in fere.*8 
liow! Pyke-harnes! scape-thryft !—how! 
Pyke-harnes! how! 
Garcio. 
Master! master ! 
Cayn. 
Harstow,*! boy ? there is a podyng in the 


pot. 
Take the that, boy, take the that! 
[Strikes him.] 


Garcio. 
I shrew® thi balle under thi hode, 
If thou were my syre of fleshe and blode ; 
Alle the day to 7m, and trott, 
And ever amang*” thou strykeand, 
Thus am I comen bofettes to fott. 
Cayn. 
Peas,®? man, I did it bot to use my hand. 
But harke, boy, I have a counselle to the 
to say, 
I sloghe™ my brother this same day ; 
I pray the, good boy, and thou may, 
To ryn away with the bayn.® 
Garcio. 
We! out upon the, thefe! 
Has thou thi brother slayn ? 
Cayn. 
Peasse, man, for Godes payn 1 ® 
I saide it bot for a skaunce.™ 


Garcio. 
Yey, bot, for ferde of grevance, 
Here I the forsake, 
We mon have a mekille myschaunce, 
And ™ the bayles us take. 


And so, to secure his aid, Cain 
agrees to give the lad his manumission, 
which he proclaims himself, the lad 
accompanying every sentence with 
mockery, much in the manner of the 
fool’s speeches in our old mountebank 
shows at the country fairs. 

The old satyrists delighted in ridi- 
culing the squabbles and disagreements 
of married life. Amongst the lower 
orders it was naturally a fertile and, 
at the same time, a familiar subject of 
merriment. Noah’s wife was, and 
ever has been, proverbial as a cross- 
grained dame, and she supported well 
her character in the mysteries. It is 
almost the only instance where these 
popular embellishments are introduced 
in the Chester Mysteries, which are 
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generally very simple and unadorned, 

and which are not constructed very 

artfully. We will give the scene from 

the MS. Harl. 2013, for the sake of 
comparison. It is curious enough 

that here the mystery of Noah’s Flood 

was to be performed by the Water- = 
leaders and the Drawers of Dee.—The 
ark being finished, the patriarch in- 

vites his wife to enter : 


Noe. 
Wife ! come in !—why standes thou there? 
Thou arte ever frowarde, I dare well 
sweare. 
Come in, one Godes name! halfe tyme it 
were, 
For feare least that thou drowne. 


Noes wiffe. 

Yea, sir, set up your sayle, 

And row fourth with evill haile, 

For, with-outen faile, I will not out (sic) 
Out of this towne. 

But I have my gossippes every eichone, 

One foote further I will not gone : 

The® shall not drowne, by saint John ! 
And I maye save there life. 

The loved me full well, by Christ ; 

But thou wyll let them into that cheist,® 

Cese nowe forth, Noe, where thou list, 
And get thee a new wife. 


Noe. 
Sem, sonne! lo, thy mother is ny, 
By God such an other I doe not see. 


Sem. 
Father, I will fetch her in, I trow, 
With-outen any fayle.— 
Mother, my father after thee sende, 
And prayes thee into yonder shipp wende: 
Loke up and see the wynde ; 
For we bene ready to sayle. 


Noes wiffe. 
Sem, goe againe to him, I saye ; 
I will not come therein to-day. 
Noe. 
Come in, wife, in twenty devills way ! 
Or else stande there all day. 
Cam. 


Shall we all fetche her in ? 


Noe. 

Yea, sonnes, in Christes blessing and 
I woulde ye hied you betyme, [myne, 

For of this floude I ame in doubte. 

The good Gossipes.* 

The floude comes flettinge in full fast, 
One every syde that spreadeth full farr 
For fere of drowninge I ame agaste ; 
Good gossippes, let us drawe neere. 





_°3 company—* hearest thoa—® curse—* run—* from time to time, (among, adver- 
bially, i.e. mixtim)—® fetch—” peace—® slew—®! murderer, (Gloss.) [?]—® for 
the pain which God suffered on the cross—® jest—™ if —% they—® chest 

* We must suppose that each of the ‘ good gossipes’ speaks one of these stanzas. 


4D 


Gent. Mas. Vot. VI. 
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And let us drinke er we departe, Noes wife. [She strikes him.] 
For ofte tymes we have done soe ; Have thou that for thy note ! 
For at a draught thou a a quarte, Meo. 
And soe will I doe.er I goe. this is hott ; 
Here is a pottell full of malmesey gode and Hat bat ty yal’) o “ still. 
stronge ; 

Yt will rejoyce bouth harte and tonge. In the Processus Noe of the Towne- 
Though Noe thinke us never so longe, ley collection, it is not her gossips who 

Yet we will drinke alike. keep the good dame from the ark, but 

Tapphatt. her own self-will. We have here two 

Mother, we praye you all to-gether, quarrels in the course of the piece, and 
For we are here your owne children, Noah having less of meekness and 


Come intothe shippforfeareoftheweather, patience, each seizes a staff, and they 


That will I not for all your call, 
But I have my gossippes all. 
Sem. 


For his love that you bought. 


ifyi ,and 
enw. have astubborn bout, as edifying as 


not much differing from, that between 
the Punch and Judy of the present day. 
The first bout arises out of the ill 


: ; a. 

In fayth, mother, yet thou shall, news Noah brings concerning th 

Whether thou wyltor not, [hepuilsherin.] Flood, and the scoffs with which his 
Noe. 


lady treats it. Her husband’s obser- 


Welcome, wife, into this boate ! vation is perhaps somewhat rude : 


Noe. Wel! hold thi tong, Ram-skyt, or I shalle the stille. 
Uxor. By my thryft, if thou smyte, I shal turne the untille. 
Noe. We shalle assay as tyte ; have at the, Gille! 
Apon the boue shal it byte. 
Uzor. A! so, Mary! thou smytes ille ; 
Bot I suppose 
I shal not in thi det, 
Flyt of this flett ! 
Take the ther a langett 
To tye up thi hose! ‘ 
Noe. A! wilt thou so? Mary! that is myne. is 
Uwxor. Thou shal thre for two, I swere bi Godes pyne. 
Noe. And I shalle qwite the tho,® in fayth, or syne. 
Uzxor. Out upon thee! ho! 


After which they separdte on mu- care is to get in his family, but his 


tual agreement, and the patriarch goes wife hangs back, and will not enter 
to work on his intended vessel. After untilshe has done spinning : 
it is finished, and stored, his chief 


Usxor. I was never bard ere, as ever myght I the,” 
In sich an oostre as this. 
In fayth, I can not fynd, 
Which is before, which is behynd, 
Bot shalle we here be pynd,”! 
Noe, as have thou blis. 
Noe. Dame, as it is skille,” here must us abide grace ; 
Therefore, wife, with good wille com into this place. 
Usor. Sir, for Jak nor for Gille wille I turne my face, 
Tille I have on this hille spon a space 
On my rok. 
Welle were he myght get me, 
Now wille I downe let me, 
Yit reede I no man let me,”* 
For drede of a knok. 


Noah now expostulates with his prays her to stand no longer in the 


wife, warns her of the danger, and rain, but all to no purpose : 


Noe. Therefor, wife, have done, com into ship fast, 
Uxor. Yei, Noe, go clout thi shone,” the better wille thai last. 








§7 quickly —® then—® afterwards, (Gloss.)—° thrive—7! pained, (Gloss.)— reason 
—73 hinder me.—” shoes. 
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Prima mulier.t Good mother, com in sone,” for alle is over-caste, 
Both the son and the mone. 


Secunda mulier. 
Fulle sharp ; 
Thise flodes so thay ryn: 
Therfor, moder, com in. 


Uzxor. In fayth, yit wille I spyn, 


And many wynd blast 


Alle in vayn ye carp. 
Tercia mulier. If ye like ye may spyn, moder, in the ship. 
Noe. Now is this twyys”; com in, dame, on my frenship. 
Uxor. Wheder I lose or I wyn, in fayth, thi felowship, 
Set I not a pyn; this spyndille wille I slip 


Apon this hille, 
Or77 I styr oone fote. 
Noe. Peter! I traw we dote; 
Without any more note 


Come inif ye wille. 


The water now approaching near, 
and Noah ceasing to call upon her, 
she hastens of her own accord into the 
ark, where Noah is prepared with a 
strong staff to punish her for her 
obstinacy. After having well beaten 
each other, they mutually agree, with 
much sang-froid, to give over, and to 
look after the affairs of their ship; and, 
for all we can learn from the play, 
they lived good friends together all the 
rest of their lives. 

We have thus given an idea of the 
three first of the Towneley Mysteries 
in their most important points. Four 
more, much less interesting, complete 
the subjects taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and bring us to that set which 
illustrate the earlier period of the his- 
tory of Christ, and in which the bom- 
basticai ranting of Cesar Augustus, 
Pilate, and, above all, Herod, has, 
through our great Bard, made the ‘ out- 
heroding of Herod’ a proverbial ex- 
pression. Our space will not allow 
us to give any further extracts, the 
more so, as we are desirous of turning 
fora moment to another volume of a 
similar nature; and, not without much 
regret, we pass over the singularly 
curious mysteries of the Shepherds, 
particularly the second on this subject, 
the Slaying of the Infants, the ‘Con- 
spiration’ and the ‘ Capture,’ and the 
‘ Day of Judgment.’ 

The three Mysteries which have 
been printed by the Abbotsford Club 
are more modern, and, in our opinion, 
infinitely less interesting than those of 
which we have been speaking. We, 
indeed, do not value much the mys- 


teries or the morality of the Digby 
MS. They are of the last age of mys- 
tery writing, and are filled with that 
sort of silly farce which shows the 
falling-off of the old mysteries, and the 
contempt which was beginning to be 
shown for them, and the necessity 
which began to oblige the composers 
to neglect the pious feelings of their 
rustic audience for the purpose of ex- 
citing their mirth only. In the older 
mysteries, in the Towneley Mysteries 
for example, there is always something 
to interest us in the farcical additions 
to the criginal subject ; they are full of 
illustrations of times and feelings ; but 
in those which occur in the Mystery 
of Candlemas-day, for example, we 
find nothing but attempts to excite 
laughter by the merest ribaldrv. What 
1s more absurd than the idea of a brag- 
gard who comes to ask Herod to 
knight him, in order that he may go 
and signalise himself against the Jn- 
nocents, and who at the same time 
quakes for fear of the ‘ rokkes’ of their 
mothers, by which unwarlike instru- 
ments he is soon after put to confusion. 
The style and language of these pieces 
are those of the age of Skelton: and 
the kind of alliteration which is found 
in some parts bespeaks a recent period, 
rather than being, as their Editor 
thinks, a proof of their antiquity. We 
must not forget to observe that the 
subject of one of them is that of the 
Latin mystery of which we have 
spoken, which is not found in the 
Towneley series, namely, the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul. 

The manner in which this publica. 





7 soon—** twice—77 before. 
* These are the wives of Noah’s three sons. 
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tion of the Abbotsford Club has been 
edited, is an entire re-production of 
all the absurdities which distinguished 
some of the publications of Ritson— 
absurdities which we hoped had long 
passed by. These are carried so far 
that we have even w in place of th 
(p for b). We trust that it is not, as 
the Editor thinks, the fashion of the 
present day to print “‘fac-similies of 
the contractions of the original MSS.” 
If an editor is capable of understand- 
ing the contractions of a manuscript, 
and its language, it is his place to de- 
cipher it, and not that of his readers, 
If he does not understand them, he 
had better let them alone, and not try 
to produce in a printed book all the 
flourishes and, to the reader, tiresome 
contractions of his manuscript. The 
errors which appear in the text and in 
the glossary of this book are not 
creditable to the Club whose name it 
bears: we ought not at this day to 
have wroken, the participle of wreak, 
explained by ‘ injured;’ or nevyn (Sax. 
nefnian) by ‘ know.’ 

The collection of the Towneley Mys- 
teries, though neither so sumptuously 
printed, nor on such fine paper, is a 
much more respectable volume. But 
we have also a feather to pluck with 
our friends the managers of the affairs 
of the Surtees Society. We have re- 
ceived favourably their publications, 
because they seem to us to merit favour, 
and we have hailed their proceedings 
as being distinguished by good and 
unpretending judgment. But we see 
a principle rising up which is not 
good, that of producing the greatest 
possible number of volumes at the 
smallest possible cost. We have in the 
Towneley Mysteries a signal example 
of the evil of this system. The text 
is preceded by two full octavo pages, 
in small print, of errata which were 


- 
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discovered after the sheets were print- 
ed. This is enough to stagger at once 
our faith in the text we are going to 
read, and if we find a word which is 
singular in its form, we cannot be sure 
if the singularity be not occasioned by 
an error of the printer or of the copy- 
ist. We have ourselves, without having 
read it very carefully, remarked several 
errors which are not noticed in the 
table of errata; and the punctuation 
is really very negligent. In the few 
lines we have quoted, we have often 
been obliged to differ in this last point 
from our printed original. The glos- 
sary to this volume is a mixture of 
good and bad, and bears the marks of 
more than one hand, for we are sure 
that he who could have made the sensi- 
bie and scholar-like observations which 
occur from time to time, could not have 
been guilty of the inaccuracies with 
which they are interspersed. We had 
thoughts of making more detailed ob- 
servations on some words in this glos- 
sary, had our space permitted it; but, 
after all, the glossary is not in our eyes 
the most important part of the book. 
We -hope that when the Club shall 
undertake another work like the pre- 
sent, it will select some one of its 
members who is most capable of edit- 
ing it well, that it will place the work 
entirely in his hands, and thatit will pay 
him as fairly as it can for his labour so 
as to insure his attention to.what he 
is doing. We would rather that, with 
their funds, the Committee would give 
one good volume in a year, than four 
executed wit. negligence. Lastly, we 
trust that our observations will be 
taken in good part, and that they will 
help to insure greater caution in future. 
We have warm expectations from the 
efforts of the Surtees Society, and we _ 
should be truly sorry to find them 
disappointed. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. V. p. 463.) 


1811.—July 3. Read Bradstreet’s Sabine Farm. The idea of weaving 
upon it a description of an excursion from Rome to Horace’s favourite 
retreat,—the scattered intimations which the poet has left us respecting 
his own character, feelings, friendships, pursuits, &c. is extremely 
pleasing ; and it is very prettily executed. The original part, however, is 
the best. The prefixed translations are, I think, but very indifferent. 


Mr. B. construes, 


Et mihi res, non me rebus submittere conor, 
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As I have done, 


No more myself to circumstances fit, 

But circumstances to myself submit. 
—‘ Higher-thoughted Gray,”—is a fine and appropriate epithet. Quan- 
tity, he contends, is the sole measure of Latin verse, and accent of our’s. 
In recitation he, of course, presumes that the ancients observed quantity ; 
that they pronounced their long syllables as crotchets, and their short ones 
as quavers.* Yet he conceives that the accentuation of their language 
was not materially different from that which we pursue. .J cannot recon- 
cile this in practice. 

July 12. Saw Miss Pearson. Said that Sheridan had now become so 
nervous it was quite painful to speak in the House. Called when he was 
about to speak at Moore's. Asked him to feel his pulse in a flutter— 
could not speak at last. Literally sometimes without a shilling. 

Aug. 30. Strolled round by Stoke Hills. Began, as I walked, the 17th 
chapter of D'Alembert’s Elements of Astronomy. He makes a remark 
which has often occurred to me, and which I think I have sometimes ex- 
pressed in this Diary, that, after a departure from our first judgments, 
further and deeper reflection, and observation, often bring us back to them. 
Of the principle of gravitation, as applied to celestial phenomena, he ob- 
serves that it carries in itself an irresistible and most desirable capability 
of verification ; because, supposing the planets to be matter moving in 
unresisting space, and the forces with which they act on each other being 
known, all the consequences become, therefore, objects of mathematical 
calculation ; and if the results, thus deduced, precisely correspond with the 
phzenomena actually exhibited,—still more, if they enable us to detect phee- 
nomena which had before escaped us, and to foretell occurrences which 
we should otherwise have predicted—such a test can leave no reasonable 
doubt of the truth of the hypotheses from which they are inferred. 

Sept. 5. Looked over Sir R. Wilson’s Account of the Campaign in Po- 
land, 1806-7 ; written in the wretched spirit of an exasperated bully, en- 
deavouring to cover the vexation and disgrace of defeat, by vain boasts of 
his own merit, and vilifying, with impotent rage, the conduct and exploits 
of his successful antagonist. Yet the topics which he improvidently se- 
lects, often palneb!- strangle the purpose ror wnicn they are framed. If 
the Russians withstood such intolerable hardships, rigours, and privations, 
—such cold and want and misery,—what must have been the sufferings 
and endurance of the French? if such horrid and desolating carnage, as 
he gloatingly describes, was inflicted by the Russians, what must have 
been the spirit and gallantry of those troops which must have borne up 
against it, and continued the contest, till victory decided in their favour ? 
When the defeat is decisive, as at Friedland, and he has no other resource 
left, he is injudicious and absurd to abuse his opponents for not carrying 
their victory further, and making their conquest more complete ! 

Sept. 16. In Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, he attributes the attach- 
ment of mountaineers to their native country, to the peculiarities of the 
habits of life in mountainous countries ; but there is more in it, I think, 
than this. 





* See on this subject, The Harmony of Language, by W. Mitford, Esq. a treatise of 
great acuteness and knowledge. See also Warner’s Metron Ariston, Horsley on Greek 
and Latin Prosody, and the Treatises of Foster and Primatt. Also Lindemann de 
Accentibus. The subject is one of great difficulty, and the solution of that difficulty 
perhaps impossible.—Ep. 

t This observation has often been made, and appears experimentally just. Perhaps 
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Sept. 3. Finished the letters between Bentley and Grevius. With 
every disposition to be deferential in estimating what the world admires, I 
cannot help regarding these great verbal critics, filled as they are with an 
overweening sense of their own importance, with a considerable degree of 
contempt, as little better than grown children; let the skill and the toil 
and the learning evinced in their researches be ever so great, the mode in 
which they were exerted, the objects on which they were employed, are 
for the most part so worthless, that they can never confer a just claim on 
the higher order of renown. Nor do I ever read their pedantic lacubra- 
tions, without thinking of the reward so justly bestowed by Alexander on 
the tactician who had laboriously acquired an incomparable dexterity, in 
chucking grains of millet through the eye of a bodkin. Supposing the 
genius equal! good God! compare Bentley with Newton. The restorer 
of a few verses of Callimachus and the explorer of the constitution of the 
universe ! * 





one may attempt to account for it, by the following reasons :—I1st. There may be a 
natural taste, an inborn and original delight to the mind, in the variety and gran- 
deur of mountain scenery, with all the sublime phzenomena produced by lights and 
shadows, tempests and mists and sunshine; the morning beams striking the snowy 
summit ; the changing hues of twilight ; the stars, each, as it were, fixed above its favou- 
rite peak, and shining with lustre unknown in the grosser atmosphere of level coun- 
tries.** 2dly. The agreable and stirring vicissitudes of life, and the active pursuits 
of the inhabitants, most of which are wanting in plains and flat countries, may attach 
them to such spots with a stronger tie of sympathy :—the woodman, in his wild 
abode, among the forests of pine—the bold and perilous chace over the glacier and 
the rock—the boat and fishery on the secluded and shadowy lake,—all little known 
to the inhabitants of plains. 3dly. may be mentioned the small and compact commu- 
nity to which the mountaineer belongs ; the relationship existing among great part of 
a village, intermarrying with each other; each valley being severed, almost like an 
island, and apart from the others ;—and lastly, a greater attachment may be presumed, 
from a feeling that a mountain dwelling is a more separate, distinct, and perfect home, 
—i.e. a place more emphatically one’s own—than could be possessed elsewhere. 
There is a feeling of a more entire and unencroached and undivided property, of which 
one is sensible of being the complete master—the mountain boundary preventing the 
eye from wandering over distant tracts in which it takes no interest, and has no com- 
munication, and thus concentrates more strongiy the 1ove or nome with the undi- 
vided sight of it. Also as.a mountainous district forms an exception of course to the 
general features of countries, or one mountainous country, like Switzerland, forms an 
exception to the general aspect of Europe, so there is a pleasure corresponding to the 
situation,—a greater share of individuality, if I may so express myself, of personal 
consequence, given—the mountaineer is not lost in the crowd of the inhabitants of 
plains; he feels a local distinction between himself and others. His home is—sui 
generis—more distinguished from all other homes,—more set apart by some pecu- 
liar features—and therefore more completely his own, and part of himself. Not 
only such a rock, or brook, or field belongs to him, but he alone belongs to them, and 
is associated with them in his own thoughts. Perhaps it may be thought not unsa- 
tisfactory to have traced the source of those feelings, which have so often been recog- 
nised and which are so distinctly pourtrayed.—Ep!Tor. 

* In answer to Mr. Green it may be observed that, 

1. The philological attainments of Bentley cannot, for any useful purpose, be 
placed in comparison with the geometrical studies of Newton. 

2. If the classical authors are worth reading, they are worth correcting, and important 
and happy corrections can result only from great sagacity and profound erudition. 

3. The text of most of the authors of antiquity has come to us very corrupted ; and 


** “There is no mind, however brutish, but is affected by the beauties of nature. 
The principal cause of the Koords deserting their chiefs in their disgrace, is the fear 
and irresistible repugnance they feel to quitting their country [of mountains, and 
brooks, and verdure], for the hideous desert of Bagdad.’’—Rich’s Travels in Koor- 
distan. 
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Sept. 12. Bentley, in answer to a hasty and inconsiderate attack of 
Le Clerc’s, kindles into fiercest indignation, and putting forth all his 
powers, becomes truly tremendous. In the next, the same spirit degene- 
rates into brutal ferocity, against poor Barnes. Bentley, on various occa- 
sions, evinces that he took particular pride in the rapidity with which he 
made his conjectural emendations. He strongly urges on Hemsterhuis a 
deep study of prosody and the different species of metre, as essential to 
critical emendations of corrupt passages in the Greek poets. He is un- 
questionably right—but, is it not to be lamented that sagacity should now 
be consumed in attention to an object so ridiculously frivolous ? 

Sept. 18. H. Tooke once went incognito to an animal magnetizer, 
After various actions, ‘ Do you begin to feel anything particularly new. 
Sir ?’ said the operator. ‘ Nothing in the world,’ said Tooke, with the 
most perfect sangfroid. More delusions, and more were tried. Still ‘no 
—no—no. At length, summoning all his art, ‘ Now,’ said the operator, 
‘I am sure you must perceive something?’ ‘I do, I do,’ exclaimed 
Tooke, ‘ most clearly and distinctly. I see that you are a cheat, and your 
operation an imposture.’ 

Sept. 22. Called on Mr. Revell, at the Golden Lion. Went with him 
and saw Miss Studd, He dined with me; preciously impudent. Intro- 
daced himself to Porson, and invited him to dinner. Quite unaffected and 
highly entertaining. Spoke with much complacency of his Letters to 
Travis, by which he had crushed his opponent, and set the question at rest. 
Recited an ode of Anacreon, accidentally introduced, in Greek, [talian, and 
French. Had been collating two copies of the Eikon Basilike, and 
pointed out an interpolation with much delight, observing, Such are the 
pleasures of us critics ! 

Sept. 27. Read Fox's Introduction to his History. The moral quali- 
ties of the writer, his native simplicity, his commanding candour, his manly 
tenderness, his fervent philanthropy and genuine good temper, which can 
only be exasperated by that tyrannous oppression which demonstrates a 
bad heart, or the base hypocrisy which hides it,—are througbout resplen- 
dent. Yet the political partizan occasionally peeps through the historian, 
and his labouring the point, as he does by frequent recurrence, that it is 
not so much the Jaws, as the persons by whom they are administered,—not 
so much measures, as men, that we should look to in determining our poli- 
tical conduct ; and the doctrine which he elaborately propounds in per- 
pending the debates on the Exclusion Bill, have evidently a particular 
origin and a particular application. But these are spots in the sun, which, 
without dimming its lustre, merely evince that this glorious luminary is 
not perfectly immaculate. The style in many passages is susceptible of 
very easy and obvious improvement—‘ facile et diffide'—for ‘ easy and 
distrust,’ seems employed for pure wantonness. 

Sept. 29. Busied all the morning looking over letters, and destroying 
many. How many associations arise ?—and all pensive !—for time sheds 





the beauty of their style is therefore much impaired ; but for the delicacy and elegance 
of their style they are held up as models of imitation ; therefore it is worth ail pains, 
if possible, to present this in a genuine and correct form. 

4. Bentley was a man of distinguished learning and profound capacity, and had 
many claims to admiration, independent of his critical acumen. 

5. Would Mr. Green ridicule the labours of an antiquary who, possessing the im- 
perfect trunk of some statue by Phidias or Praxiteles, searched for the parts wanting, 
and, as he discovered them, united them to the body? If Mr. Green derides the coarse 
language and self-commendation used by the critics, it was the fault of a half-civilized 
age, and has disappeared.—-Ep. 
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this character, and perhaps most so upon scenes of pleasure.—Read Fox’s 
History. There is frequently something encumbered and perplexed in the 
structure of his sentences, and which a slight alteration would remove and 
rectify. He seems rather partial to the style of phrase :—‘ Whatever 
there was of consolatory,’* which I think is not English idiom, though it 
may deserve to be so. His remark on the necessity of a free government, 
to’ the gratification of an honourable ambition in a statesman, is very 
emphatic. 

Oct. 2. Read D’Alembert’s ‘1'Eclaircissement de l'art de conjecturer.” 
The subject is of the various kinds and degrees of probability ; but his 
triple division on this head, does not indicate that he had formed any pre- 
cise and clear ideas on this obscure but interestingtheme. Hume, I think, 
caught the fundamental principle, and several of the illustrations of his 
doctrines respecting miracles form a part of this note. Is it more pro- 
bable (D’Alembert fairly puts it) that the reporters of miracles should 
deceive, or be deceived, or that the uniform and constant laws of nature ? 
‘L’amour de nous memes,’ he regards as the sole motive of all human 
actions,—the most exalted motive to virtue being to stand well with 
ourselves. His fulsome adulation of Frederic of Prussia is very despi- 
cable. 

Oct. 3. Read the Introduction to Butler’s Analogy, to which | was led 
by a letter of poor Symonds’s. It is long since I looked into the work. 
What chiefly constitutes probability, he observes, is similitude to some 
known truth, and is a species of evidence relative merely to beings of 
limited capacities ; since perfect intelligence must discern every thing past, 
present, and to come, as it really is, and to such a speculator every thing 
must be certainly true or false, But truth is rendered intricate and per- 
plexed, principally, I think, by the various modifications and qualifieations 
which he introduces by separate clauses in a sentence ; and the attempt 
to remove the difficulties of revealed religion by its analogy with vatural, 
might incur the danger, I should fear, of bringing the latter into disrepute. 

Oct. 7. Read an account of Japan, formed from observations made about 
1636. The state of manners described is so peculiarly strange that it has 
all the air of romance. Whenever the monarch condescends to visit any 
of his nobles, three years’ notice previously is given, which is not more 
than sufficient for the requisite preparations ; and all the costly and elabo- 
rate utensils, furniture, &c. provided on the occasion, are never afterwards 
used, but carefully preserved, sacred and untouched, as an inestimable 
memorial of the honour conferred by his august presence. When one of 
the chief princes goes to Court, his retinue does not consist of less than 

20,000 persons, &c. 

Oct. 22. Read D’Alembert’s notes on a Critique upon his Disc. Prel. 
to the Encyclopedia. He broaches the doctrine that there are properly 
no discoveries to be made in the Metaphysics, because the facts connected 
with which this science is conversant, being What passes in the mind of 
man, must always have been previously known. But though no new facts 
can be discovered, may not the relations between these facts be a prolific 
quarry of discovery ? 



















































* Fox borrowed this form of expression from Dryden, in whose poetry it is common, 

and it was used by Pope and subsequent writers. Fox's extreme reverence for Dryden, 

as the highest authority in English style, and the absurd length to which he has car- 

ried it, is well known.—See Life of Dryden, Aldine edition, pag. ult.—Ep. 
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Oct. 25. Perused Quarterly Review, No. XII.* In the Critique on 
Edgeworth’s Essays on Professional Education, there is much good sense 
and fine writing, but in too desultory a form. The part in which they 
reprobate ‘Edgeworth’s plan of adjusting infantile studies to some definite 
future object of pursuit, as tending to narrow, cramp, and pedantize the 
mind, and to disqualify it for eminence even in that particular department, 
is excellent. 

Nov. 10.° Looked over Cibber’s Life. Less entertaining in his anec- 
dotes upon the whole, than the first chapters seem to promise. J. Warton 
has not spoken too highly of his Portrait of Betterton. lt is finely and 
vividly depicted ; and so are the descriptive characters of several of the 
actors in the same chapter: they are really brought before us, and per- 
fori admirably in their respective ways. 

Nov. 14. Read the first chapter of D. Stewart's Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. He espouses Hume's doctrine respecting Cause and Effect 
—that there is no perceptible connexion between them, but merely expe- 
rienced sequence, and that all the knowledge we can attain on the subject, 
is to ascertain the laws which regulate the successive events, and applying 
it to the power of perception, concludes that sensation merely furnishes the 
occasion of perception. Of the connexion between impressions of the ex- 
ternal object and the sensation, and the sensation and perception, we know 
nothing ; and-he explodes on this principle the supposed phantasms, &c. 
between the external object and the perception of it, by which this con- 
nexion has been endeavoured to be explained. 

Nov. 16. Finished Trotter's Memoirs of Fox. Any notices, from so 
near an intimate of so great a man, must necessarily be interesting, but 
these are as little so as can be supposed. They confirm our ideas of the 
amiable simplicity of his mind and the genuine tenderness of his heart. 
They also exalt our conceptions of his poetical taste. I am glad to find 
that Fox defended Johnson's Criticisms in his Lives of the Poets. Black- 
stone’s style He*considers, in one of his letters, as the very best among 
modern writers ; more correct than Hume’s, and less studied and made up 
than Robertson's. With all his partiality for the Auneid, he confesses, in 
another letter, that the story and characters appear more faulty every time 
he reads; and that AZneas sometimes excites interest against him, but 
never for him. Fox observes, in one of his letters, that what delights 
him in the Iliad and Odyssey is the vivid picture of manners which they 
exhibit, of which there is nothing in Virgil. ‘This he ascribes to Homer's 
having lived so near the times of which he writes ; so that that, which we 
always see to be invention in Virgil, appears like plain truth in Homer. 
This is a just and beautiful criticism ; but when he proceeds to observe 
that, on the same principle, the characters in Shakespeare’s Historical 
Plays always appear more real than those in his others, [ cannot go along 
with him ; for Shakespeare appears to have possessed, beyond any poet, 
the power of giving life and reality to the most fantastic personages ; 
witness his Caliban, &c. 

Nov. 18. Began Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont. His lordship’s 
description of Hume at Turin, with a physiognomy and person so extrava- 
gantly ‘‘ lourdes,” is highly amusing. Ramsay, the painter, must have 
been very happy, if this account be true, in imparting character and 





* This admirable article was written by the Rev. John Davison, M.A. of Oriel Col, 
Oxford, late Prebendary of Worcester, and author of Sermons on Prophecy, &c,—Ep. 
Gent. Mag. Vot. VI. 4E 
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dignity to the most unpromising aspect. The anecdote of Hume and the 
Notary Public, who being condemned for forgery, lamented that, after 
having written so many inoffensive sheets, he should suffer for one line, is 
excellent. I am glad that Hume so fully enjoyed it. ‘ Why, mon,’ seems 
to have been Hume’s usual style of colloquial address. 

Nov. 20. Id.—Burke’s letter, dated Beaconsfield, Aug. 9, 1789, in 
which he speaks of the first movements of the French Revolution, is infi- 
nitely curious and interesting. “ The thing,” he observes, “ though I 
thought I saw something like it in progress for several years, kas still 
something in it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit it is impossible 
not to admire, but the old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking 
manner. [It is true that this may be no more than a sudden expression ; 
if so, no indication can be taken from it ; but if it should be character 
rather than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must have 
a strong hand, like that of their former masters, to coerce them. Men 
must have a certain fund of natural modera‘ion to qualify them for freedom ; 
else it becomes obnoxious to themselves, and a perfect nuisance to every 
body else. What will be the event it is hard, I think, still to say.” How 
just and how cautious at this period, when all were carried away ! 

Nov. 22. 1d.—Burke, in a letter dated Dec. 29, 1791, speaking of his 
break with Fox, says, ‘ Your condolence was truly kind, for my loss has 
been truly great, in the cessation of the partiality of a man of his wonder- 
ful abilities and amiable disposition.” 

Nov. 23. Had a long and late discussion with Miss Barchard after 
supper, on the doctrine of annibilation—congenial theme to my afflicted 
spirit. Startled at the idea that annihilation was no evil,* as in this case 
it might perhaps be true. 

Nov. 23. Finished Hardy's Life of Charlemont, or rather the history 
and biography of the scenes in which Lord Charlemont acted. He 
appears to have been a very elegant and accomplished nobleman, pos- 
sessed of much principle, honour, and virtue, but, 1 suspeet, a little too 
ambitious of popularity. Something of La Fayette. What must such men 
feel when they are abandoned by their idolators, the populace, for not 
going far enough with them! Lord C. considers Burke as addicted, from 
early prejudice, to the Popish party (his lordship was adverse to the Ca- 
tholic claims), and with many other virtues destitute, of prudence. Burke 
said of Mrs. Anne Pitt, Lord Chatham’s sister, that she was above all com- 
parison the most eloquent person he ever heard speak. 





* See this opinion of Mr. Green’s examined, and the sophism exposed, in Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s Life, vol. ii. 146. He (Green) endeavours to shew the absurdity of the 
dread of annihilation (at p. 230—232 of the printed Diary); the substance of his 
argument is this—‘ To be nothing cannot be an evil, for an evil is only felt to be such. 
He who is not, cannot feel. To fear as an evil, that which we never shall feel as an 
evil, is an absurdity which requires no exposure beyond mere statement.’ But the 
whole of this is a mere fallacy. If two beings were to enjoy the same degree of hap- 
piness, the one for a day, the other for a thousand years, it is perfectly obvious that 
the former might regret his inferiority to the latter, and occasionally wish to exchange 
situations. He would smile at the reasoner who told him, that after the end of his 
day of life, he could not feel the want of a longer existence. He would admit the 
fact, but exclude the inference ; by two decisive observations. 1. He would, in com- 
mon with the impartial observer, consider his own life as of less value in proportion 
to its shortness. 2. The hopes of enjoyment through a long and perpetual exist- 
ence, are themselves positive pleasures during the earliest part of it, which the belief 
of annihilation destroys, substituting in their stead regret for the privation. The 
hope of all the pleasures of the thousand years forms part of the pleasures of the first 


day.—Ep. 
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Mr. Urzan, Nov. 12. 

I BEG leave to send you a copy of 
a curious Petition, which recent at- 
tempts to procure legislative enact- 
ments for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, I should think would render 
in some degree interesting. Whether 
the Vicar and Curate were really such 
brawlers as the parishioners represent 
them, we cannot say; but it seems 
they were so intemperate at times as 
to disturb the devotional spirit of their 
hearers, by their well-meant denun- 
ciations. The fray with the Butcher 
was certainly rather discreditable to 
the clerical character, however indica- 
tive of zeal for maintaining the rest of 
the Sabbath. 

It is not probable that the excuse 
which is made for the Sunday mar- 
keting in London could have been 
alleged at Enfield 250 years ago. It 
is rather to be suspected that remiss- 
ness on the part of the people, who 
knew they could supply their wants 
on the Lord’s Day, was the cause of 
that state of things which led to the 
disagreement. Throughout Scotland, 
and in the largest towns, provisions 
are always laid in on Saturday, be- 
cause it is impossible to procure them 
on Sunday, even were the inhabitants 
disposed to make the transgression ; 
and this without the experience of any 
inconvenience. Were similar regu- 
lations adhered to in England, we 
should no longer hear it alleged that 
the people are forced to hold their 
market on Sunday because they are 
not paid in time to make purchases on 
Saturday. The Gin Palaces, which 
spring up in all directions, show, on a 
Saturday-evening, that the working 
man has got his wages paid in time to 
dissipate most of the amount in these 
abominable temples. 


“‘To the Right honorable and our 
very good Lord, the L: Burghley 
L: highe Treasurer of Englande, 
and highe Steward of her Ma* 
Mannor of Enfeilde :— 


“Right honorable, as in our last 
supplycacon to yo" honorable L: when 
we, her Ma‘* poore ten’nts and the rest 
of the inhabytants of her Ma‘ decayed 
towne of Enfeilde, both laborers and 
other handycraftsmen, were humble 
sutors to your honorable Lordshippe 
for the contynewance of our old and 
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auncyent usadge ia selling of meate at 
the churchgate onthe Sonday-mornyng, 
before the devyne service. Soe yt ys, 
right honorable that, upon Sonday, 
being the xvi" of June, betymes in the 
mornynge, there came a Boutcher, ac- 
cordinge to the olde wonted mannor 
and custome of our towne, with victuall 
to the stalles for that purpose, p’ten- 
denge there a quiete sale of such 
meate as he brought thether for our 
relief; when our mynyster, one Leo- 
nard Thickpenye, set on to our judge- 
mente by the vyccar Leonard Cham- 
bers, in a very outragious manner, 
very evyll beseamynge a man of the 
churche, or one of his callinge, in a 
madding mode, most ruffynlike, came 
to the butcher, where vyolently he 
pulled from him moste p’te of his 
of his meate, and threw yt on the 
ground, most pyttyfull to beholde; and 
not contented with that vyolence and 
outrage, offered to us all, by castinge 
the meate uppon the grounde, whiche 
wee, the poorest sort, determyned to 
have boughte that same day for our 
dynners ; but there, in the p’sence of 
a greate mannye honest poore men, 
threatened the forsaid boutcher to 
beate him, yea, and also used these 
speaches, that he wold kylle him, if 
he were hanged for the same within 
halfe an hower after he had done yt. 
After wh abuse offered that very 
fornoone, our vyccar Leonard Cham- 
bers, whoe will do us noe good, nor 
relieve us anye manner of waye, ina 
most mallancolly and angrye vayne, 
dyd offer unto us a sarmon wher he 
said that in occupynge the place con- 
trary to his wonted manner in the 
forenoone, was because he had in 
chardge from authorytye to warne us 
of, firste geveng to understande of 
your honorable Lordshippes enter- 
taynement, and goud speaches, as well 
for our marquet, as also for other 
matters. The soume of his sarmon 
was, that your honorable L: shoulde 
like his proceadinge; the reste con- 
teyninge nothinge in substance but his 
wrathe, ire and anger towards us, 
contynewinge the most p’te of his sar- 
mon in his envyous manner, with byt- 
inge taunts, comparysons and checkes, 
tryumphinge over us in his owne con- 
ceipte and imaggnacion, concluding 
that the reverend father, the Byshoppe 
of London, admonyshed him that in 
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that place he shoulde pronounce open- 
ly unto us, that wee should not at- 
tempte to keepe a marquet to sell anye 
meate in that usual place, before yt 
was establyshed by authorytye. And 
to be plaine with yo" honorable Lord- 
shippe, wee have many of these sar- 
mons in the yeare, for generally the 
hole inhabytants of Enfeilde cane jus- 
tify, that, throughe the yeare, every Son- 
day and holy daye, wee have quarrellinge 
and brawlinge, little or muche, what 
for one thinge, and what for another ; 
they the said Leonard Chambers our 
vyccar, and Leonard Thickepennye our 
mynyster, being the orygynals and 
authours thereof: concludinge with 
your honorable Lordshippe, that the ho- 
nest-mynded inhabytants of Enfeilde; 
seeing their contynewail disturbance 
to be suche, when they meete together 
at churche to serve God, wishe them- 
selves eyther at home at their owne 
houses, or els more quiete mynysters 
of the Worde of God, whereby wee 
maye heare bothe our devyne service 
and preachinge, according to her Mat 
injunctions. Not doubtinge but that 
your most honorable L: well waieing 
this most harde yeare, and our pover- 
tie, will aswell be a meane on our be- 
halfes for our olde and anncyent mar- 
quet, as also that wee maye be more 
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quiet at our churche on the sabbothe 
daye; but such are the natures of our 
vyccar and mynyster now, that they 
rather make choyse to disquiet and 
greave us in what they may, to theire 
uttermost, then any manner of waye to 
edyfieus, asin conscyens and dutie they 
are bounde. In doinge whereof, Right 
Honourable, wee her Mat* poore ten- 
nents the inhabytants of her Maty* 
decayed towne of Enfielde, our wives, 
children, and famylies, shall dayly 
pray to the Almyghtie God for your 
honorable L: with the increase of 
honor bothe to you and yours. 


(Signed) Tuo: Banks, the constable. 
Epmunp Atcock, 
Tuo: Brent, a laborer. 
Rost, Cox, a carpynter.” 





Dated on the back 22 Augt 1586. 
The body of petitioners appears on a 
separate sheet, and comprises 396 sig- 
natures, arranged according to streets 
and lanes, and displaying a curious 
variety of marks, as if the subscribers 
thought it necessary to vary their re- 
spective symbols, in manner of the 
different crosses attached to the auto- 
graphs of Cardinals on Papal Bulls. 


Yours, &c, a 





ALCHUINE’S BIBLE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Continued from p. 477.) 


Mr. Ursan, B.M. Oct. 18. 

The unexpected length to which 
my remarks on the Alchuine Bible in 
the British Museum have extended, will 
compel me to be more concise in re- 
gard to other Manuscript copies of the 
Bible which claim to be of the same 
age, or nearly so, but this will be of 
less consequence, since they are de- 
scribed more or less at length in the 
works of various writers. 

(1.) Ishall commence with the Val- 
licella Bible, marked B. 6, preserved in 
the library of the Fathers of the Oratory 
of S. Maria della Vallicella at Rome, 


mentioned by Baronius,’® Batuze,4 
Mabillon,® Blanchini,*? and D’Agin- 
court,## It was given to the Vallicella 
library by Achilles Statius, a Portu- 
guese, who died in 1531, and was re- 
bound by the care of Baronius in 1599, 
who first mentioned it as the work of 
Alchuine, and printed from it (with 
the omission of six lines) the verses at 
theend The volume is a large square 
folio, written in three columns, with 
ornamental initial letters, but without 
any illuminations; and the character 
(of which a long specimen is given by 
Blanchini, from the Gospel of Luke), 





40 Annales Eccl. tom. ix. p. 240. ad ann. 778. fol. Rom. 1601. 

41 Capitular. tom. ii. col. 1161, fol. Par. 1677. 

42 Museum Italicum, tom. i. p68. 4to. Par. 1687-9. 

43 Vindicie Canonic. Script. pref. p. xxxvi. and pp. cccxxii. ecclx. fol. 1740. Evan- 
geliar. Quadruplex, pp. vixvii. pxlvi. and Tab. ponend. post DC. fol. 1749. 

44 Histoire de lart par les Monumens, Tab. des Planches, p. 47, fol. Par. 1223. . 
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is much smaller, thinner, and less ele- 
gant than the writing in the Museum 
Bible,#5 and resembles so exactly the 
character in the Bible of the Monas- 
tery of St. Paul at Rome, that it is dif- 
ficult not to believe them both written 
by the same hand,—at all events they 
must be referred to the same period. 
The order of the books in it is given 
by Blanchini, and agrees with that of 
the Museum Bible, except that Hester 
comes between Judith and Maccabees. 
Some other variations have been already 
pointed out, and it may be remarked, 
that this copy is by no means so com- 
plete as the Museum MS. in regard 
that it omits the Epistles of Jerome to 
Paulinus and Desiderius, and in most 
instances wants the table of chapters 
prefixed to each book. Blanchini had 
collated the text of this and the St. 
Paul Bible, and proposed giving the 
result in a future volume of his Vindi- 
cie, which, unfortunately, never ap- 
peared. Hesaysof it: ‘‘ Certe et cor- 
rectus est et emendatus maximé, eoque 
ceteris prestat, quod ad ejus formam 
precipue Vulgata nostra Editio sit 
restituta.”"46 The considerable varia- 
tions between this and the St. Paul 
MS. supposing them both written at 
the same period, at first perplexed 
Blanchini, but the difficulty became, 
on a collation, easily explained. The 
St. Paul Bible exhibits the Vulgate 
text, in what Blanchini calls its se- 
cond state, i. e. the version of St. Je- 
rome much corrupted, and not cor- 
rected by Alchuine ; whereas the Valli- 


The Vallicella and St. 
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cella copy has the text in its third state, 
as amended by Alchuine, and restored 
to its pristine integrity, which was 
subsequently received in all the western 
churches.47_  Baluze and Mabillon 
merely refer to Baronius, but none 
of these writers have questioned 
the statement, that it was written by 
Alchuine and presented to Charle- 
magne. ‘The following arguments, 
however, seem to decide against its 
claims. 1. The close agreement of the 
writing with the St. Paul Bible, which 
was written by Ingobert, probably in 
the reign of Charles le Chauve; 2. The 
alterations in the verses at the end, 
which seem to point out the Museum 
copy as the original ; 3. The evidence 
in the additional verses, that it was 
written for some monastery; and 4. 
The incomplete state of the MS. in 
regard to prologues, chapters, &c. as 
well as the absence of all illumina- 
tions or other marks of regal posses- 
sorship. 

(2.) The Bible belonging to the Be- 
nedictine Monastery of St. Paul, near 
Rome, which is now deposited in the 
Monastery of St. Calixtus, dependant 
on St. Paul’s. This, perhaps, is bet- 
ter known than any of the others, in 
consequence of the discussion which 
has taken place relative to the portrait 
prefixed to it, whether it be intended 
for Charlemagne or Charles le Chauve. 
This portrait was first engraved by 
Alemanni,*§ and subsequently by Mar- 
garini,#9 Mabillon,50 Montfaucon,51! 
and D’Agincourt.52 It represents a 





45 This may be seen by comparing the two last lines of Alchuine’s verses, engraved 


in the plate, No. 7, with the corresponding ones in the Museum Bible. 


It may be 


added, that the Majuscule or Uncial alphabet used in this MS. is given in d’ Agincourt, 


plate xl. 
46 Vindic. p. cccxxii. 


He alludes to the opinion expressed by Le Long, Bidl. 


Sacr. i. 239. that it is probable this was the MS. used by the Benedictines in restor- 


ing the text in 1236. 


See also Hug’s Einleitung des N. T. § 125. 


47 It must be observed, that the text of the Museum Bible, although substantially 
the same with that of the Vallicella MS. is not identical with it, so to warrant the suppo- 


sition that one was a mere transcript of the other 


Thus, in the lst chap. of Luke, 


the Vall. MS. reads omnibus, with the ancient Toledo MS. whereas in the Museum 


copy it is omnia, as in Benedictine edit. fol. 1693. 


wholly different. 


The tables of chapters are also 


In the Vall. MS. the passage in 1 Ep. Joh. v. 7. is not in the body 


of the text, but has been added in the lower margin by the same hand. Blanchini, 


loc. cit. 


48 De Lateranensibus parietinis & Card. Barberino restitutit. Rom. 1625 ; reprinted, 
4to, Rom. 1756, and in Grevii Thes. Antiq. tom. viii. p. 4. 
49 Inscriptiones Antigq. Basilic. S. Pauli, 4to. Rom. 1654. 


50 Mus. Ital. i. 70. 


51 Monum. de la Monarchie Fr. i. 304. fol. Par. 1729. 


52 Op. citat. 
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personage seated on a throne, regally 
crowned and vested, wearing short 
hair and moustaches, but no beard, 
and holding in his left hand a mound, 
or glohe, on which is a monogram, 
variously interpreted by different au- 
thors, but certainly, as all agree, exhi- 
biting the name of carotvs at the 
commencement. On the left stands the 
emp ess with a female attendant, and 
on the right two esquires, one of whom 
bears sword, the other a spear and 
shield. Beneath are some lines in 
uncial letters of gold, beginning, 


** Rexcoeli d’n’s solita pietate redundans, 
Hunc Karolum Regem terrae dilexit 
herilem,’’ etc. 


which may equally apply to Charle- 
magne or his grandson. Of the MS. 
itself Montfaucon says, ‘‘ Ingentis 
molis, pulchritudine et elegantia nulli 
cedit ; vere augustam_ prefert magni- 
ficentiam ;’””? and D’Agincourt calls it, 
** de toutes les productions de ce genre 
la plus admirable, soit par la beauté 
des caractéres, soit par la richesse de 
V’ensemble.” In regard, however, to 
the writing, we are enabled to judge 
by the long specimen in Blanchini,53 
and it is decidedly inferior in beauty 
and uniformity to the Bible in the Mu- 
seum and to those at Paris. The ex- 
traordinary resemblance it exhibit$ to 
the writing of the Vallicella copy has 
been already noticed, and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to ascertain the name 
of the writer of the St. Paul copy to 
have been Ingobert, ds proved by the 
following lines,5* which occur in the 
Prologue at the beginning of the latter 


‘¢ Heec namque invenies praesenti pagina 
libro 
Quem tibi quemque tuis Rex Carolus 
ore strenuus 
Offert, Christe, tuisque cliens et corde 
fidelis. 


Ejus ad imperium devoti pectoris artus 
Ingobertus eram referens et scriba fi- 
delis.”” 


But who was this Ingoberf, and when 
did he live? Angelo de Nuce, arch- 
bishop of Rossano, who wrote a 
pamphlet expressly to prove this Bible 
to have belonged to Charlemagne, 55 in- 
sists that Referens is the same as Re- 
ferendarius or secretary, and that this 
Ingobert is the identical Comes Ingo- 
bertus, who lived in the reigns of Char- 
lemagne and his successor, as we learn 
from the Capitularia and the author 
of the life of Louis the Pious. This, 
however, is disputed by Mabillon and 
Montfaucon; who are unanimous in 
ascribing the portrait to Charles le 
Chauve, and to whcse opinion I am 
inclined to adhere, in opposition to the 
archbishop, the Benedictines,56 and 
D’Agincourt.57_ The style of the illu- 
minations, as given in the last cited 
writer, is decidedly of a ruder and 
later character than those of the Mu- 
seum Bible; and the large capitals, 
borders, &c. exhibit a superabundance 
of ornament, which would seem to 
refer to the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, rather than the end of the eighth. 
But, however this may be, the order 
of the books in this Bible, and the 
state of the text, as described by Blan- 
chini,58 prove, beyond all question, 
that Alchuine had not revised it, nor 
had any share in its execution ; there- 
fore it cannot well be put in compari- 
son with the Bibles which expressly 
bear the authority of the name and re- 
cension of the learned abbat of Tours. 

(3.) The Bible now in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, marked No. 
1., which was presented to Colbert in 
1675, by the Chapter of St. Stephen at 
Metz, and is described or noticed by 
Baluze, Du Cange,59 Mabillon,60 Mont- 
faucon, the Benedictines, Blanchini, 
and Dr. Dibdin.®! It is a large folio, 





53 Evang. Quad. pt. i. tab. ponend. post pag. plxxvi. 
54 Printed entire by Margarini, and partly by others. 
55 Reprinted by Blanchini, Vindic. Cam. Script. p. cccxxx. 


56 Nouv. Tr. de Dipl. iii. 123. 


57 Had Blanchini published the remaining volumes of his Vindicie, he had pro- 


mised a full discussion of this question. 


58 Vind. C. S. pp. ecexxxvi. ccclx. pxlvi. 


59 Glossar. med. Lat. voc. Armigeri, 
60 De Re Diplom. p. 381. 
61 Tour, vol. ii. pp. 157—162. 
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written in a character so similar to 
that of the Museum Bible, as would 
make one suspect they proceeded from 
the same hand.62 The illuminations 
also in both these copies, as appears 
from the description given by Dr. Dib- 
din, correspond very remarkably.63 At 
the commencement are two leaves, the 
ground of which is purple, containing, 
within borders, a series of 200 verses, 
written in gold uncials, in double co- 
lumns, addressed to the monarch 
Charles, beginning, 
‘* Rex benedicte, tibi haec placeat biblio- 
teca, Carle, 
Testamenta duo quae releganda gerit, etc. 


The Benedictines, in their description 
of this precious volume,®5 add: ‘* Au 
milieu dela seconde page et dans les 
suivantes on voit deux médailles en or, 
avec bustes. La premiére porte cette 
inscription, David Rex Imperator, et la 
seconde Karolus Rex Franco.’”? These 
are not noticed by Dibdin.66 Before 
the New Testament are 30 other Latin 
lines, and on the penultimate leaf (the 
verso of which is tmuch injured) 86 
more, in gold uncials on a purple 
ground, all addressed to Charles,67 
who is told: 
Pictus es hic studio artis ab eximio. 


The portrait here alluded to occupies 
the whole of the recto of the last leaf, 


The Bible, No. I. in the Biblioth?que du Roi. 
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and has been engraved by Baluze, 
Montfaucon, and (more accurately) by 
Dibdin. It represents Charles le 
Chauve seated on a throne, with fea- 
tures very similar to the portrait in St. 
Paul’s Bible, wearing a crown of sin- 
gular shape, and holding a plain baton 
in the left hand. On each side stands 
a person of rank (supposed by Du 
Cange to be intended for Louis Le 
Begue and Charles King of Aquitaine, 
sons of Charles le Chauve),68 behind 
whom are attendants in armour. Lower 
down is drawn Vivian Abbat of St. 
Martin of Tours,69 who introduces 
to the Emperor twelve monks of his 
abbey for the purpose of presenting 
the Bible to him, the foremost of whom 
are seen in the act of unwrapping it 
from a cover. Three other figures, 
two of whom are armed, are*on the 
sides. Some lines which precede, ex- 
plain the whole in the clearest manner. 
Haec etiam pictura recludit qualiter heros 
Offert Vivianus cum grege nunc hoc opus, 
Ante ubi, post patrem, primi Tesmundus 
amandus, 
Sigualdus justus, summus Aregarius, efc. 
Hi proni tibimet Domino de parte Beati 
Martini ac fratrum ecce librum tribuunt, 
ete. 

This event is supposed to have taken 
place in the year 850, when Charles 
le Chauve was at Tours,” and of the 





62 See the fac-simile in the plate No. 5. A portion of the text of Genesis, cap. 1. 
is also given by Mabillon and Blanchini, and the Benedictines add a specimen of the 


smaller minuscule, pl. 53. 


63 Some of the ornamental letters were engraved by Willemin, in his valuable work 
entitled Monumens Frangais Inedits; and I understand that the Comte Auguste de 
Bastard is at present occupied on a splendid work on the illuminations of ancient 
MSS. and that the Bible No. 1 will form a prominent feature in it. 

64 Printed by Baluze, Capitular. ii. col. 1568. 


65 Nouv. Tr. de Dipl. iii. 134. 


66 By the kindness of my friend M. Francisque Michel, I am enabled to give a more 
particular description of these portraits. He writes thus: ‘‘ Au milieu de folio 1, verso, 


se trouvent deux médailles peintes en or, du module d’un shilling. 


cette inscription, efc. 


La premiére porte 


Le folio suivant contient sur son recto deux autres médailles 


peintes en or, dont les tétes sont peut-étre des portraits, mais il est impossible de 
déterminer de qui. La seconde de ces médailles représente une téte entourée d’une 


aureole, 


Les médailles sont évidemment de la méme main que le reste des ornements. 
Les tétes grossiérement dessinées semblent représenter la méme personne. 


Les tétes 


sont couvertes d’un casque, différent des casques de la miniature finale; elles n’ont 


ni barbe ni moustaches.”’ 
67 See them in Baluze, loc. cit. 


68 Dr. Dibdin thinks the figure on the right is designed for Vivian, but I believe 
him to be in error, as proved by the line, ‘‘ Ante ubi, post patrem.” 

69 See Du Cange, voc. Armigeri, who gives a minute description of this painting. 

70 Baluze, and after him Blanchini, say in 869; but this arose from an error of 
the former in supposing it to be the gift of the Monks of St. Martin at Metz, instead 


of Tours. 
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fact there can be no question. All the 
writers on the subject, except the Be- 
nedictines, have considered this Bible 
as written for, as well as presented to, 
Charles le Chauve. The learned au- 
thors however of the Nouveau Traité 
de Diplomatique contend, that the 
writing of the body of the volume has 
much more the character of the end of 
the 8th than the middle of the 9th 
century, and express their decided 
opinion that the MS. was written for 
Charlemagne,7! but subsequently pre- 
sented to his grandson, at which pe- 
riod the portrait and concluding verses 
were added. 

This opinion, if true, would very 
satisfactorily explain its resemblance 
to the Museum Bible, by supposing 
both to have been executed in the 
school éf St. Martin of Tours, and the 
one copy presented to Charlemagne, 
whilst the other was preserved in the 
monastery till the reign of Charles le 
Chauve. I am bound however to ob- 
serve, that a gentleman who has at 
my request recently examined the 
Bible itself, is of opinion that the por- 
trait is contemporary with the rest of 
the volume. At all events the absence 
of the lines containing the name of Al- 
chuine is a forcible argument against 
the supposition that the copy was 
originally offered to Charlemagne. 

(4.) The Bible in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, marked No. 2. formerly pre- 
served in the Abbey of St. Denis, 
but transferred to the Royal Library 
in 1595. Prefixed are some verses 
written in gold uncials on a purple 
ground, printed by Baluze,72 and ad- 
dressed to Charles le Chauve, begin- 
ning, . 
Bibliorum seriem Karolus Rex inclitus 

istam 

Contexit chryso, corde colens catharo. 

From the historical events alluded to, 
its date may be fixed with certainty 
between 865 and 876. The three first 
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pages of Genesis are also in gold let- 
ters, as is the commencement of each 
book, and even the Prologues of 
Jerome. The large initial letters are 
very beautiful, and exhibit the pecu- 
liar and elegant interlacings seen in 
the Saxon school of art. Of the 
smaller capitals there are several kinds, 
of which specimens are given and 
described by the Benedictines.73 They 
call this character the French-Sazxon, 
and regard the MS. as one of the 
most precious monuments remaining 
of the second race of French Sovercigns. 
At the end the Apocalypse is wanting ; 
and the seven Canonical Epistles and 
Epistle to the Romans are known to 
have been cut out by that archvillain 
Aymon.74 Thisidentical portion (paged 
in a recent French hand 408—420.), 
I have discovered among a collection 
of biblical fragments in MS. Harl. 
7551. and the capital initial letter of 
the Epistle to the Romans fully justi- 
fies, from its beauty, all the eulogia 
bestowed on the volume, but the minus- 
cule is closer, smaller, and more set than 
that of the Museum Bible. Wanley, 
apparently, knew nothing of its his- 
tory, and calls it of the tenth century 
(in which he is certainly mistaken), and 
to the present moment no one, as far 
as 1 know, has suspected it to form a 
portion of the Bible of Charles le 
Chauve (No. 2.) at Paris. Blanchini 
tells us, that it was from the text of 
this MS. Stephens’s edition of the 
Bible in 1528 was printed. 

(5.) The Bible preserved in the Im- 
perial library at Vienna, (Cod. Lat. 
Theolog. No. i190. olim 50.) described 
by Lambeccius75 and Gentilot.76 A 
square folio, written on 292 leaves of 
three volumes each, containing, besides 
the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, a Series et ordo Evangeliorum, 
part of a lectionary, excerpts from a 
homily de Verbi incarnatione, &c. 
The order of the books nearly agrees 





71 One argument of this is drawn from the circumstance of the King being called 
David in some of the verses, an epithet assumed by Charlemagne ; but this is er- 
roneous, for in the lines which describe the portrait, Charles le Chauve is expressly 


so called. 
72 Capitular, col. 1566. 


73 Nouv. Tr. iii. 88. pl. 37. 


74 See the Catalog. Codd. MSS. Bibl. Reg. tom. iii. fol. Par. 1744, and a commu- 
nication sent by me to the Gent. Mag. in Jan. 1832, vol. cii. p. 30. Nearly all of the 
MSS. there mentioned were purchased by Lord Harley. 

75 Comm. de Bibl. Vind. lib. ii and Analect. Mon. omn. evi, curd Kollar, tom. i. 


col. 615. 
76 Apud Kollar, tom. i. col. 629. 
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with that of the Bible of Charles le 
Chauve, No.1. but has been altered, 
as it should seem, by the fault of the 
binder. Lambeccius calls it ‘‘ totus 
ruinosus et plerisque locis vix legibi- 
lis ;” but this is denied by Gentilot, 
who admits, however, some defects. 
It was written by more hands than 
one, in the common Caroline charac- 
ter, and the only ornaments are red 
letters in the titles, Prefixed to the 
Bible at fol. 16. are two poems 77 of 
Alchuine, containing an enumeration 
of the several books, lines in commen- 
dation of the Scriptures, and a prayer 
for Charlemagne. At the close of the 
second poem is written : 

Codicibus sacris hostili clade perustis 
Et Rado fervens hoc reparavit opus. 


From which it is concluded that the 
volume was written under the eye of 
Alchuine, by desire of Rado, who was 
abbat of St. Vedast near Arras, from 
the year 795 to 815. Itis well known 
that a poem was addressed by Alchuine 
to Rado on the re-edification of the ab- 
bey after its destruction by fire ;78 and 
we are told by Ferreolus Locrius, the 
author of a Belgian Chronicle, that 
abbat Rado submitted a Missal to the 
correction of Alchuine. But Froben, 
in his edition of Alchuine’s works, 
questions the reading of the line E¢ 
Rado, and contends it ought to be 
Ezra dé, i.e. Deo, as it is actually 
written in another copy nearly coeval 
with the author, preserved in the li- 
briéty of St. Paul at Ratisbon.79 This, 
if admitted, would destroy the notion 
of its having been written expressly 
for Rado; but as the age of the MS. 
has never been questioned, nor the 
genuineness of the poem, we may 
safely ascribe the MS. to the end of 
the eighth century. 

(6.) The Bible in the library of the 
Canons of Zurich, traditionally said 
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to have been presented to the library 
by Charlemagne. It is a large folio, 
written in double columns, and the 
writing corresponds very nearly with 
that of the Museum Bible and of 
Charles le Chauve’s, No. 1. at Paris. 
A specimen of the uncial letter is 
given by Scheuchzer,®8° taken from the 
first chapter of Genesis, and a very 
satisfactory example of the minuscule 
may be found in Gerbert,®! who pre- 
sents us with a fac-simile, tab. ii., of 
the whole of the Prologue to the seven 
Canonical Epistles, and of the dis- 


. puted passage in 1 Ep. Joh. v. 7. from 


which three lines have been selected 
in our plate, No. 6. It would be very 
desirable to have a fuller account of 
this fine MS. since it evidently pro, 
ceeded from the same school which 
produced the Bible now in the Mu- 


_seum, and No. 1. in the Bibliothéque 


du Roi. 

(7.) The Bible formerly in the li- 
brary of the President de Mesmes,82 
caused to be written by Theodulph, 
Abbat of Fleury, and afterwards Bishop 
of Orleans,83 the friend of Charlemagne 
and Alchuine, about the year 790. 
Prefixed is a poem written in gold let- 
ters on a purple ground, which was 
printed by Sirmond, in his edition of 
Theodulph’s Works, tom. ii. p. 1046. 
The order of the books differs from 
that of the Museum Bible; and the 
text is that of Jerome, previous to the 
recension of Alchuine. It was from 
this MS. that the Benedictines chiefly 
prepared their edition of the Vulgate; 
forming the first volume of St. Jerome’s 
Works, in 1693. The poem is followed 
by a preface in prose, also written in 
gold letters, giving a synopsis of the 
several books. To the Bible is annexed 
the Chronicle of Isidore, and the tract of 
Eucherius de Interpretatione Hebraico- 
rum Nominum. Prefixed to the former 





77 Printed in Opp. tom. ii. v. i. p. 205 
618. 619. 


78 Opp. tom. ii. i. 207. Analect. i. 643. 


. Ed. Froben. and Analect. Kollarii, i. col. 


79 Comm. de Vita Alchuini, p. liv. 


80 Alphabethi ex Diplomatib. et Codicib. Thuricensib. Specimen, fol. Tig. 1730. 
tab. xvi. He says of it, ‘‘ Conveniunt ex toto literse cum codice Epistolarum Paulina- 
rum Greco-Latino Bibliothece Germanensis, cujus fragmentum exhibet Mabillonius 
de Re Diplomatica, p. 346. ubi codicem hunc mille annorum judicat.”’ 


81 Jter Alemannicum. 8°. Tig. 1773. 


83 The MSS. of the President de Mesmes were purchased in 1731, for the Biblio~ 
théque du Roi, and, I suppose, this Bible among them. 
83 See the Hist: Lit. de la France, tom. iv. pp. 459—474. 


Gent. Mae. Vou. VI. 
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of these is a second poem, written in 
letters of silver, also by Theodulph,S4 
concluding : 


Codicis hujus opus struxit Theodulphus, 
amore , 
Tilius htc cujus Lex benedicta tonat ; 
Nam foris hoc geminis, auro splendescit 
et ostro, 
Splendidiore tamen in tuo honore micat, 


(8.) The Bible preserved in the li- 
brary of the church of Puy Nétre 
Dame, in Anjou, supposed to have 
been presented by Theodulph, and, 
from its contents evidently a contem- 
porary copy of the one last described.85 

(9.) The Bible in the abbey of St. 
Germain des Prés, written in the year 
809, containing the sacred books from 
Isaiah to the Apocalypse inclusive.86 
This was also made use of in the Be- 
nedictine edition of the Vulgate, pub- 
lished in 1693. 

These are doubtless the most cele- 
brated and splendid copies of the en- 
tire Bible now remaining in the li- 
braries of Europe, yet if the space 
would permit, I could increase the list 
by describing several other Bibles, less 
remarkable, of earlier and later date, 
such for instance as (10.) the very an- 
cient Bible in the Vatican, numbered 
1209. written in uncials, of which a 
specimen is given by Blanchini, Evan- 
gl. Quadr. i. vixvi.; (11.) the Bible in 
the abbey of Marmoutier, ascribed to 
the seventh mag” written in uncials 
and minuscules ;87 (12.) the Bible at 
Toledo, certainly written before the year 
990, a collation of which was printed 
by Blanchini ;88 (13.) the Bible at Car- 
casson, of the eighth or ninth century, 
used by the Benedictines in their‘edi- 
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tion of the Vulgate ; (14.) the Bible in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, No. 3, of 
the ninth century, given by Anowa- 
retha to the monastery of St, Maur 
sur Loire, in Anjou ;89 (15.) the Bible 
in the same library, No. 4. presented 
by the Canons of Puy en Velai to Col- 
bert, in 1681, in two volumes, of the 
ninth century; (16.) the Bible in the 
library of St. Geneviéve at Paris, of 
the ninth century ; (17.) the Bible in 
the monastery of St. Gall, of the same 
age; (18.) the Bible formerly in the 
library of Cardinal Passionei, described 
by Blanchini, Avang. Quadr. i. vixv. 
pixx. of the ninth century; (19.) the 
Bible in the church of Narbonne, of 
the same period, referred to by the 
Benedictines; and perhaps several 
more in various monastic libraries of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. 

It is not here intended to speak of 
copies of the New Testament or the 
Gospels, the bare enumeration of 
which would fill a moderate-sized 
volume, and which from the sixth cen- 
tury downwards exhibit all the pomp 
and splendor that the united arts of 
caligraphy and illumination could be- 
stow on them. I may be permitted 
however to observe, in connection 
with the object for which these re- 
marks were drawn up, that at Zurich 
and Amsterdam are preserved copies 
of the Gospels in all probability writ- 
ten by the care of Alchuine, since they 
have verses prefixed in which he is 
expressly named as the reviser ;9 and 
at Ratisbon is a splendid MS. of the 
Guspels written in gold, for the use of 
the emperor Charles le Chauve in 870, 
to which his portrait is prefixed.9 





84 Sirmondi Opp. ii. 1052. 


85 Blanchini, Evangel. Quadr. ii. 2. pxciv. 


86 Nouv Tr. de Dipl. iii. pp. 131. 250. 339. The Benedictines speak also of 
another Bible in the same library, written in the 8th year of Louis le Debonaire (822) 
a 192. 317. These MSS. are now in the Bibliothéque du Roi. 


Nouv. Tr. de Dipl. iii. 254. 


88 Vindic. Can. Script. pp. xlix—ccxii—ccxvi. In this MS. asin the Bible of the 
Theodulph, the book of Daniel is inserted between Canticles and Parlipomenon. 

89 At fol. 407° of this MS. is a memorandum, that Charles le Chauve paid a visit to 
the monastery of St. Maur, ‘‘ hoc anno, qui est ab incarnatione Domini octingentesi- 
mus sexagesimus nonus, regni vero ejus vicesimus nonus,”’ etc. 

90 Wetstenii Prolegomena in N. T. p. 84. Hug, Einleitung des N. T. § 124. 3d 


ed. and Biomstahl, Briefe, pt. 5. p. 14. 


91 Consult the Bibliotheca Princ. Eccles. et Monast. Ord. S. Ben. ad S. Emmeramum, 
Ratisbone, p. ii. 12°. 1748. ard Dissertatio in aureum ac pervetust. Evangelior. Cod. 
S. Emmerami. Autore P. Colomanno Sanft. Ratisb. 1786. In this last work (which 
I have not been able to see, and which Dr. Dibdin seems ignorant of) are three plates, 
and no doubt the portrait of Charles le Chauve among them. 
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It is now time to close this exami- 
nation, which has led me further than 
I expected, and yet 1 have by no means 
exhausted my materials. It will be 
necessary, in forming an opinion of the 
value of the Bible now.in the Museum, 
to discard all feelings of prejudice and 
selfishness. The hardy assertion of 
M. de Speyr-Passavant, that his MS. 
was the earliest copy of the Latin 
Scriptures in existence is not true ; 
nor is the equally confident statement, 
that there was no other MS. of the 
time of Charlemagne to be found in 
France, intitled to a greater degree of 
credit. Both are ignorant mis-state- 
ments, founded on interested motives. 

The Prayer-Book of Charlemagne, 
in spite of his impotent efforts92 to 
prove it written for Charles le Chauve, 
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must ever retain its undoubted au- 
thenticity. That the Bible now in the 
British Museum has superior claims 
to be considered the copy presented by 
Alchuine to Charlemagne than any 
other, [ have, 1 trust, succeeded in ren- 
dering probable; and it must not be 
forgotten, that the names of some of 
the first judges in matters of this 
description, particularly in France, 
(where they had their own MSS. to 
consult and, as it were, to defend) 
have given their written testimonies in 
favour of this proposition. For myself, 
I should be very glad if these obser- 
vations might elicit from any other 
person more profoundly versed in the 
subject, any further arguments or il- 
lustrations which might definitively 
settle the question. > 





FONT AT CARDEN ON THE MO. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I PERUSED with pleasure and in- 
struction in your October number an 
account of the little Church at Nateley 
in Hampshire, from the pen of your 
intelligent, and very intelligible, con- 
tributor, E.I.C. Isay with pleasure, 
because, latterly, your pages have been 
comparatively barren of those communi- 
cations upon ecclesiastical antiquities, 
for which your Magazine has been so 
long the depository, and which are 
yet so anxiously expected in it bya 
certain class of readers, who, like my- 
self, in perusing such accounts hold 
“converse deep,’ and for the last time, 
with the pious founders and skilful 
architects of many venerable structures 
which caprice and time are daily 
dooming to desolation. 

I was however most interested by 
the description of the base of the west- 
ern column of the doorway ; a kind of 
base which certainly is rare in Eng- 
land, and, as pourtrayed in your en- 
graving, so similar to the capitals of 
door-way columns of the 11th and 12th 


centuries, that it might well be taken 
for a ‘ capital reversed.” But in Ger- 
many, whence I have just arrived from 
a short tour ‘in search of the Roma- 
nesque,’ directed by the Rev. Mr. 
Whewell’s useful ‘ Notes on Ger- 
man Churches,’ I twice met with such 
capital-like foliaged bases, viz. at Car- 
den on the Mosel, and at Cologne 
on the Rhine; and I dare say that 
during a more extended journey I 
should have seen many more. In 
both instances these bases form parts 
of columns which are small and iso- 
lated. Those of Carden belong to 
the curious Font of which I send here- 
with an illustrative drawing; and I 
confess that until I had examined the 
whole Font, of which the upper part 
was hidden by an embroidered silken 
cloth, seeing only the lower portion 
of the colunims, I thought that these 
bases were merely capitals reversed. 
The columns at Cologne above al- 
luded to, are on the north side of the 
cloister of the very ancient church of 
St. Maria Capitoline in that interest- 





92 His argument is :—The verses in the Prayer-book were written by Godescale; 
there was a Godescalc living between 848—870.—ergo, he wrote the Prayer-book ! 
But the verses expressly declare the book was written shortly after the year 781 ; and 


could not an earlier Godescalc have been the scribe ? 


The name is not uncommon, 


and in effect we find a Godescalc, Deacon of Liege, in the middle of the eighth century. 


See Hist. Lit. de la Fr. iv. 57. 
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ing city.. But here they perform a 
more important office than at Carden, 
being the supports of some of the 


_open arches surrounding the ambu- 


latory. The bases of these columns 
are, as 1 have before said, foliaged, 
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These columns are interesting from 
another circumstance, which, although 
irrelevant perhaps to the principal ob- 
ject of this communication, viz. the 
foregoing general animadversion upon 
foliaged bases, I will briefly describe in 
hopes of arresting the attention of 
E. 1. C. or any other gentleman to so 
unusual a feature of Romanesque or 
early Gothic architecture, and possibly 
of obtaining information where the 
like exists at home. 

I cannot send you a drawing of 
these columns above alluded to, but 
they may be I trust intelligibly de- 
scribed as isolated columns, having, 
above their plinths, peculiar, low, 
truncated cones, sculptured with up- 
right foliage; and, above this, the 
torus, shaft, astragal, and foliaged 
cushion capital so common to all 
columns of the Romanesque and Tran- 
sition styles ; having, moreover, two 
other peculiar members, repetitions 
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and are made of white ‘marble, their 
shafts and capitals being of other mar- 
bles; all, probably, not only of Italian 
material, but also of Italian workman- 
ship. 





be: il 
as it were of the usual capital, and 
formed of two truncated four-sided 
pyramids, one upon the other, but 
both inverted and embellished with 
small horizontal mouldings of different 
forms, resembling, though on a smaller 
scale, the fascie and mouldings of the 
frieze and cornice of genuine Roman 
architecture. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to beg 
the notice, by some Correspondent, of 
that kind of base-ornament so often 
seen laid upon the angles of the plinths 
of large Romanesque and Norman 
columns, which Mr. Rickman calls a 
claw. This I have seen in Germany 
‘very like’ a claw, but in England it 
is usually, when fully worked, more 
like a broad flat crumpled dockleaf, 
and therefore probably the prototype — 
or the successor, of the kind of foliaged 
base, which has given rise to this de- 
sultory paper. 

PLANTAGENET. 
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Hartburn, Morpeth, Oct. 17. 


AS you have not unfrequently admitted into your Miscellany curious pieces 
of composition in the dialects of our country, I have procured from the Shetland 
Islands a specimen of the language still spoken among the common people 
there, with the hope of seeing it perpetuated in your pages. I had endeavoured 
to procure in manuscript or print some glossary or list of words peculiar to 
that group of Islands ; but, instead of such a work, received the following face- 
tious letter, which was many years since sent by a gentleman of Shetland to 
his friend in Liverpool ; several copies of it have been circulated in manuscript, 
but I am assured that it has never appeared in print. The narrative, it is 
plain, has been contrived to embody in it as many words and phrases peculiar 
to the vulgar language of the district as its compass would admit of. Though 
the translation with which I have accompanied it, has undergone the revisal 
both of scholars and a native of the country, it is still, I fear, not free from 
errors; for this is the only specimen of the Zetlandic tongue that 1 have seen ; 
and my knowledge of the Anglo and Scoto-Northumbrian dialects does not 


Mr. Ursan, 





furnish me with a key to some of its terms and phrases. 
endeavoured to render it as easy and literal as I can. 


I have, however, 
The words of the original 


should, I am told, be pronounced exactly as they are spelled, J. H. 


Twartree deys sinsyne, wir Jonie wrett 
me tree or fower lynes wi Andru Hey, itt 
wiz kummin dis weigh whidder or no, an 
se he tuik hit wihim. Heezafyne sheeld 
dat Andru, gude lukk sitt i his fes—an 
sek an a boorlie man az heez growan ti, 
an wid be ower weel faard gin hitt wiz na 
fore yun busks o’ hare it he heaz apun 
his fes. O dwyne yun fasin, gin hit beena 
da vyldest itt ivvir dere faan apun yitt. 
I kenna whatt itts lek, bitt am shire itts 
no lek nethin kirsint. Se mith I gitt helt 
az I tink hit wid gluff da ful teef himsell. 
What tinks du whinn Andru kam in, I 
wiz dat weigh drumfoondit, itt I kent 
him no for a sertan tyme. I nevvir gat 
sek an a flegg i ma lyfe insep e nycht 
kummin fre da ela, itt I mett Tammie 
o’ Skae (saal be in gloary) abiin Trullia 
watter, rydin apo Peter o’ Hundegird’s 
blessit hoarse, wi a sheep best a fore him. 
Or dan annidder tyme it [ kam apo Jeemie 
Tamsin markin up wir pellat Rill i da 
himin o’ da eenin aboot twa bocht lent 
abin da kri dekk o’ Oxigill i da hill 
o’ Valafiel, bitt hit wiz na fur himm itt I 
glufit, bitt du kens I nevvir hedd ne gritt 
lekkin fur da hills, at datt partiquhalar 
tyme o’ nycht, an whinn I lichtit apo 
himm, hee wiz staandin wee hiz feet paald 
fornent a brugg, a lokkin da rill aboot da 
kraig, wee a bluidie tnyfe atill hiz teeth, 
an da rumple o’ da steag* wiz waadg’d up 
till a grett mukkle odias whyte stean, se 
itt da kretar kid na hae ne pooster ta 
miv neddir da te weigh or da tidder, 
mair iz ginn heed been shoarded in a 





* A staig or stag in Zetland, is a young 
stallion: in the north of England, a colt 
of a year old. 


Two or three days since our John wrote 
me three or four lines by Andrew Hey, 
who was coming this way whether or not, 
and so he took it with him. He is a fine 
fellow that Andrew. Good luck sit on 
his face! And such a stately man as he 
is grown too: and would be over well 
looking if it was not for yon bushes of 
hair that he has upon his face. O con- 
found yon fashion ! if it be not the ugliest 
that they ever fell upon yet. I know 
not what it is like, but am sure it is not 
like any thing christened. So might I 
get health, as I-think it would frighten 
the foul thief himself. What think you, 
when Andrew came in, I was that way 
stupefied, that I knew him not for a cer- 
tain time. I never gat such a fright 
in my life, except one night coming fra 
the market that I met Tommy of Skae 
(his soul be in glory !) above Trullia water, 
riding upon Peter of Hundegird’s blessed 
horse, with a sheep beast before him. 
Or than another time, that I came upon 
Jemmy Tamsin fastening our stallion colt 
in the dusk of the evening about two 
sheep folds in length above the sheep-cote 
dike of Oxigill, in the hill of Valafiel; 
but it was not of him that I was afraid ; 
but you know I never had any great liking 
for the hills at that particular time of 
night. And when I lighted upon him, 
he was standing with his feet striding 
out before a brow, and holding the 
colt by the neck, with a bloody knife 
between his teeth, and the rump of 
the colt was wedged up to a very great, 
large, white stone, so that the creature 
could not have power to move either the 
one way or the other, more than if he 
had been fastened in a noose. And so 
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noost ;—an se du seez hiz fes wiz timmie, 
an da nukkie o’ hiz kepp biure stracht 
owr da hedd o’ da rill, an se mycht I du 
weel az I tuik hit fur a trow, an ma hert 


tuik a flochtin an a whiskin hit wiz un-° 


modarit, bit whan I kam atweest himm 
an da lycht, hee luikit upp, an whan hee 
saa mee hee whett da rull, an aff hee 
gid lekda ful o’ daere. A’ll ashtire dee 
hiz feet wiz wirt twa pere o’ haands till 
him: fur gin I kid a gotten had apun 
him, ill luk sit i’ ma haands gin I std na 
astud hiz luggs, itt hee sud a been kent 
fur a teef a da deys o’ hiz lyfe. Anse 
du seez I giangs doon trou tidda steag, 
an hit wiz dat dark it I wid na a kent 
what hit wiz, bit dere I fins twa sukka- 
legs stikkit fu o’ whyte oo’ apun a tuag 
lyin benon a meashie o’ hedderkows itt 
heed been fetshin hemm ta soop da lumms 
o’ Skerpa, an I fan da tnyfe itt hee wiz 
haddin atill hiz sheeks, a prettie splunder 
niu joktalegg oot o’ da shopp o’ Bunis, 
itt heed koft da ook afoar frae Lowrie 
Bartlesin fur a pere o’ piltak waands itt 
he stil oot anonder da boat o’ Hullan, 
apo da ere o’ Widweek, da dey it he gid 
ta Hermaness wee da ouzen o’ Skerpa. 
An I fan da teef’s snuffmill, itt heed 
wrocht oot o’ hiz pokkit, whinn hee wiz 
stryddin fornent da rill. Bitt dis iz no 
a. Alto I gatt na menze apun him at 
dat meentyme, I mett him in a mistie 
moarnin fur a dat. 


I waarn hit wiz a guide munt o’ deys 
efter dat, whinn hee wiz draan him weel 
up ta Ionsmis, itt I wiz kummin hemm 
frae Ska, whaar I wiz rowin dat simmer, 
ee setterdey nycht wi a biudie o’ ling 
hedds an peerie brismaks, an bruk o’ dat 
kynd apo ma bak, nevwvir tinkin o’ noathin 
insep da tlie itt wiz rinnin oot o a liver 
hedd i ma biudie, an a ere o soor blaand 
itt wiz leakin oot o a botle it I hed, an 
rinnin doon apo ma bak wi a sweein an @ 
yuke itt wiz undiimas, fur dae wirr a grett 
mukkle scab rycht anonder ma biudie, 
an whinn I kam upp trow fre da Sant- 
kluff, ti da toon o’ Norrook, I luiks be- 
hint mee, an wha tinks du seez I bitt 
Steaggie kummin sloomin himm upp efter 
race, an se tinks I, bruee, du an I hez a 
kra ta pluk afoar wee pairt ; an whinn I 
kam ti da yaard o’ Digran, I lint mee apo 
da yaard dek ta tak-in da baand o’ ma 
biudie, an de wirr a hel boats-kru o’ Nor- 
ruk men staandin anonder da stak, lipnin 
a.tilie atweest Meggie o’ Digran an 
Annie Sudderlan, itt wiz flytin wee a vee- 
lansie itt wiz unspeakable, kiz Annie hedd 
bund herr niu kallud ku upun a ley rigg 
o’ Meggie’s, it de’d no been a kliv apun i 
da sezin, an Meggie hed british’d Annie’s 
spleet niu herin teddir se sma itt de wirr 





you see his face was to me, and the corner 
of his cap lay straight over the head of 
the colt. And, so might I do well, as I 
took him for a boggle, and my heart took 
a flickering and a fluttering that was im- 
moderate ; but when I came betwixt him 
and the light, he looked up and when he 
saw me he quitted the colt and off he 
went like a fowl of the air. I will assure 
you that his feet were worth two pair of 
hands to him: for if I could have gotten 
hold of him, ill luck sit in my hands, if I 
should not have cropped his ears, that he 
should have been known for a thief all 
the days of his life. And so, you see, I 
goes down straight to the colt, and it was 
that dark that I would not have known 
what it was, but there I finds two little 
pokes filled full of white wool, upon a 
raw hide lying above a bundle of heather. 
stalks, that he had been fetching home to 
sweep the chimneys of Skerpa. And I 
found the knife that he was holding against 
his chops—a pretty bright new jackalegs, 
out of the shop of Bunis, that he had 
bought the week before from Lowrie Bart- 
lesin, for a pair of fishing rods that he 
stole from under the boat of Hullan, upon 
the shore of Widweek, the day that he 
went to Hermaness with the oxen of Sker- 
pa. AndI found the thief’s snuff-mill, 
that had worked out of his pocket when 
he was striding before the colt. But this 
is not all. Although I got no satisfaction. 
of him at that yery time, I met him ina 
misty morning for all that. = 

I warrant it was a good month of days 
after that, when he was drawing him well 
up to Ionsmis, that I was coming home 
from Ska; wheere I was fishing that sum- 
mer, one Saturday night with a creil [or 
basket] of ling heads and small tusk-fish, 
and scraps of that kind upon my back, 
never thinking of nothing except the oil 
that was running out of a liver head in 
my pannier and a little sour buttermilk 
that was leaking out of a bottle that I 
had, and running down upon my back 
with a tickling* and an itching that was 
inconceivable, for there was a great large 
scab under my creil, and when I came up 
just from the sand cliff to the town of 
Norrook, I looks behind me and who, 
think you, saw I but Steaggie, coming 
slipping up after me; and so thinks I, 
brother, thou and I have a crow to pluck 
before we part. And when I came to the 
garden of Digran, I leant me upon the 
garden dyke to take-in the band of my 
pannier, and there were a whole boat’s 
crew of Norrook men standing under the 
stack, watching a quarrel between Meggy 
of Digran and Annie Sudderlan, that were 





* Swein means a disagreeably burning 
sensation. 
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no a krum atill’d itt kud a been a humb- 
laband till a whillie. An a’ll ashure dee, 
du wid a geen a gide pees o’ gett afoar 
du fan twa better flyters: nevvir mycht I 
sin ginn I dud na heer da galder o’ dere 
tungs az veevaly abun da klifts az ginn I’d 
been apo da toonmills asyde dim. An 
nu du seez az I wiz tellin dee, bye kums 
Steaggie wi a pere o’ helltars in his haand 
—hee geez mee da tyme o’ da dey an 
akses fooz a wee mee. ‘ Braalie, braalie, 
bruee,’’ sez I, ‘‘ fooz a wi dee sell, I 
warn du hez no a smell i dee hoarn,—yaa 
whey hez du no ?’’—“ Na, deevil a kimm 
‘iz been i mye kustadee dis munt an mere, 
Sinn I tint ma mill ee dey it I wiz i da 
elb strikkin twartree lempits ta so at da 
eela.’”? I maks apo mee ta tak oot ma 
box oot o’ ma weasket pokkit, an I seyz, 
** weel dan will du smell at my trash.” 
_. An wi dat I taks oot hiz nain mill an 
‘gtieyts ma noze, an az shun az hee sett hiz 
glowriks apun’d, da fes o’ himm lep upp 
lek a kol, an I seyz till him, ‘‘ Bridder, 
kens du dis snuff mill?’ ‘‘ Na, no I, 
lam, foo sud I ken, na gide ken o’ mee 
az I ken no, a prettie mill it iz, whaar fell 
du in wee’d.’’ ‘* Whaar I fell in wi dis 
tnyfe.’’ I entrappit him, an tuik oot da 
joktalegg. ‘‘ Meabee du kens na himm 
neddarin ; yea, du mey stumse du ill 
viandit teef it du iz, du tocht nethin ta 
pit dye mark (hiz mark wiz da left lugg 
getskor’d behint, an da rycht lugg shiild 
wi a hol) apo mye steag ;—nu afoar du 
‘an I sinders, nevvir mycht mee haand 
help ma bodie, in I dima*sett mye mark 
apo dee”? (Wir mark wiz bead da luggs 
aff, bit wee hed annidder een furbye dat.) 
An wi dat sam I grippit him be da trapple, 
an whatt tinks du’ Pettie, I wiz dat ill 
tafu itt am mear az sertan I widna a 
left da wratch da ormal o’ a lugg, gin 
Dunkin o’ Sandle hed na kum behint 
mee, an khkkit da skimee oot o’ mee 
haand; weel, I wiz resoal’d ta he sum 
menze apun him, an whin I’d geen him a 
gude trist o’ da kreag, an tree or four 
sonsee knubs aboot da shafts, wee breek- 
bandit hit, an I laandit him rycht apo da 
keel o’ hiz bak i da vennal itt ran oot 
anonder da kuddee doar o’ Andru o’ Di- 
gran’s byar, asyde Donal o Nius’ mukkle 
flekkit gaat, it wiz cullin him dere i da 
runnik—an sek an a runnik—lI nevvir saa 
da lek—what wi da swyne, an da fokk, an 
what ran oot fre da bes, an da goilgrive 
o’ da middeen, du widna gidablee a seen 
a prettiar konkurrans fre Ska ta Sum- 
brooch-hedd—an de wirr datt vyld a ere 
wee’d whin hee wiz onee ting 0° a glid 
apun him, itt hit wiz anioch ta confees a 
dugg. 
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scolding with a violence that was unspeak- 
able : because Annie had tethered her new- 
calved cow upon a lea rig of Meggy’s, 
that there had not been a mouth upon in 
that season, and Meggy had cut Anney’s 


- quite new hair tether so small, that it was 


not a bit too thick to have been a humbla 
band to a [spinning] wheel. And I will 
assure you, you would have gone a good 
piece of way before you found two better 
scolders. Neve: may I sin if I did not 
hear the clatter of their tongues as well 
above the cliffs, as if I had been upon 
the very rigs beside them. And now 
you see, as I was telling you, by comes 
Steaggie with a pair of halters in his 
hand. He gives me the time of the day, 
and asks how is all with me. ‘ Bravely! 
bravely! good fellow,” says I, ‘‘ how is 
all with your self: I warrant you have not 
a smell in your horn; but why have you 
not?’’ ‘*No, devil a pinch has been in 
my custody this month and more, since I 
lost my mill one day that I was in the 
water striking-off two or three limpets to 
sell at the market.”” I took upon me to 
take out my box out of my waistcoat 
pocket; and I says, ‘‘ Well, then, will 
you smell at my trash :’’ and with that I 
takes out his own mill and blows my nose; 
and, as soon as he set his eyes upon it, 
the face of him lighted up like a coal, and 
I says to him, ‘‘ Brother, know you this 
snuff-mill?” ‘‘ No, not I, dear; how should 
I know! may no good know of me, as I 
know not. A pretty mill it is, where fell 
you in with it?’’? ‘Where I fell in with 
this knife.’’ I entrapped him and took out 
the jackalegs. ‘‘ May be, you know not it 
neither: yes, thou may hesitate, thou 
ill-fed thief that thou art: you thought 
nothing of putting thy mark’’ (his mark 
was the left ear slit behind, and the right 
ear pierced with a hole) ‘‘ upon my colt : 
now before thou and I part, never may 
my hand help my body, if I do not set 
my mark upon thee.’? (Our mark was 
both the ears off; but we had another 
one besides that.) And with that same I 
gripped him by the throttle; and, what 
think you, Peter! I was that ill to satisfy, 
that I am more than certain I would not 
have left the wretch the shape of an ear, 
if Duncan of Sandle had not come behind 
me and snatched the knife out of my 
hand. Well, I was resolved to have some 
satisfaction on him, and when I had given 
him a good grip of the throat, and thrée 
or four weighty thumps about the chops, 
we parted, and I landed him right upon 
the keel of his back, in the kennel that 
ran under the short door of Andrew of 
Digran’s cow house, beside Donal of Nius’ 
great speckled goat, that was cooling 
himself there, in the puddle, and such an 
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I row’d Steaggie bak an foar trow dis 
soss till I toucht he wiz mestlee smoar’d, 
an ta tell dee da trithe, I sud a bin 
shokkit meesell, fur ne modrat stamak 
kiid staand sek an a stink—an dan I 
whatt him an gid ma weigh. 


Nu bridder, diss iz da end o’ ma stoarie, 
an I daar sey du tinks itts no afoar da tyme. 
A’ll ashirre dee I tink ne less meesell; bitt 
du kens whinn a boddie eens faaz tu, dey 
nevvir ken rycht whaar ta leve aff, an se 
feres wi mee—sae mycht I see a gide 
sycht apo da ting it I wid see’d apun az 
whin I begiid ta tell dee aboot Andru 
Hey’s hearie fes, az I towcht ne mear 0’ 
laandin dee i da runnik o’ Digran, az 
Wyllyam o’ Troal did o’ giaan ta Bell- 
munt atill hiz smuks ee nycht i voar, it 
hiz wyfe baad him skuyt i da doar gin da 
sholmit ki wiz kum hemm—firteen myle 
o’ gett wiz a braa stramp atween lychts, 
az lang az da nappee wiz boylin, an 
bearlee se lang—fur da watter wiz geen on 
whinn he gud ower guyt o’ da doar, an 
whinn he kam hemm, Osla wiz linkin up 
da krik ta pitt on da layvreen—an alto 
hee hedd on a grey Joopee nevvir bin i 
da watter, an a bliu kot an weskit oot o’ 
da litt, an a pere o’ skrottee breeks it 
wiz klampit till de wirr no a treed i dem 
bit what wiz treeplye, an a odia floamie 0’ 
barkit skean benon apo da boddim, an 
bead da tneez o’ dem, an a sefeeshint 
pere o’ ribbit soks, an a smuk it wiz wirt 
twa an a baabee, yea tree stires, az weel 
az hit wiz wirt a doyt, apo da te fitt, an a 
rivleen aff o’ a niu tarleddir oot o’ Virse 
apo da tidder—no furyattin it hiz feet wiz 
oot o’ koorse fur grittness,—da fleeter itt 
Saxie skoom’d his kettle wi whinn he 
boyl’d da fowr mastit ship wiz nethin ta 
dem—weel fur aa dat kleaz, itt wid a leepit 
a Sowdian aff o’ da benz, dwyne hiz boadie 
gin da sweat wiz louz’d apun him whinn 
hee kam till hiz nean. In de onie piogies 
a yun plannit whaar duz bydin itt kid dt 
da lek o’ dat tinks du, billie? I raiken 
hit widna tak mukkle normeattik ta koont 
dem. 


I manna furyatt ta tell dee ta hadd out 
4 


a puddle! ,I never saw the like! what with 
the swine, and the folk, and what ran out 
from the beasts, and a foul gutter of the 
dunghill, you would not possibly have 
seen a prettier concurrence from Ska to 
Sumbroock-head. And there was that 
vile smell with it, when there was any 
quantity of mire upon it, that itwas enough 
to suffocate a dog. 

I rolled Steaggie back and forward 
through this puddle till I thought he was 
mostly smothered, and to tell you the 
truth, I should have been choked myself; 
for no moderate stomach could stand such 
an a smell: and then I left him and went 
my way. 

Now, brother, thisis the end of my story : 
and I dare say you think it is not before the 
time. I will assure you I think not less 
myself; but you know when a body once 
falls-to they never know rightly where to 
leave-off, and so fares [it] with me. So 
might I see a good sight upon the thing that 
I would see it upon, as when I began to 
tell you about Andrew Hey’s hairy face, 
as I thought no more of landing you in 
the runnel of Digran, than William of 
Troal did of going to Belmunt in his shirts 
one night in spring, that his wife bade 
him set a-jar the door [to see] if the 
speckled cow was come home. Fourteen 
mile of way was a brave journey between 
lights, as long as the nappie was boiling, 
and barely so long; for the water was 
go:ng on when he went over the threshold 
of the door, and, when he came home, 
Osla was linking up the crook to put on 
the layvreen. And although he had ona 
grey great coat [that had] never been in 
the water, and a blue coat and waistcoat 
out of the dye, and a pair of short bree- 
ches that were patched till there was not 
a thread in them but what was treble, 
and a very large clout of tanned skin 
above upon the bottom, and both the 
knees of them, and a so-fashioned pair 
of ribbed stockings, and a shirt that was 
worth two and a halfpenny, aye three 
stivers, as well as it was worth a doit, 
upon the one foot, and a slice of a new 
tar-leather out of Virse upon the other, 
not forgetting that his feet were out of 
course for greatness—the skimmer that 
Saxie scummed his kettle with, when he 
boiled the four-masted ship, was nothing 
to them. Well! for all these clothes, 
that would have par-boiled a Southern off 
of the benz, take his body! if the sweat 
was stirred upon him when he came to 
his own [house]. Are there any folks in 
your country, where you are living, that 
could do the like of that, think you, com- 
rade? I reckon it would not take much 
arithmetic to count them. 

I must not forget to tell you to hold 
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o’ mee weigh, gin du beez dee nain freend, 
fur I he a flaa ta ryve wee dee, an gin I 
gett haands apo’ dee, a’ll mebee gee dee 
a traa itt dil no bee da better o’. I eenz 
towcht itt I wid tak ma fitt i mee haand 
an kum eenz a errint ta Liverpool ta tim 
dee luggs, bitt duz no wirt mee whyle, or 
dan I wid du pushin ill faard .......... 
itt du iz. Wiz da eevil man tempin dee ta 
sett apo prent a bitt o’ a letter, itt I wrett 
ta ma kummarad i da munt o’ Julie fearn 
year ?—ilsycht bee seen upo dat fes, du 
wiz na blett ta giang an mak a fil o’ onie 
onnist man’s bearn, duz no shure whaa 
meay mak a ful o’ deesell yitt—duz din 
mee a boanie turn ta gaar aa da fokk i 
wirr ples ta tink it I wiz skimpin demm, 
kiz itt lwrett i mee nain kiuntree langeech, 
an yitt du kens moar az weel, itt I wid na 
di da lek o’ datt fur giopens o’ yallu 
gowd. An dan effter aa du mistiukit hit, 
du leelerat brutt—duz pitten in ee ples, 
‘* gude ta true,’’ in ples o’ ‘ gid ta tru,’”’ 
an in annidder pert, duz sett doon ‘‘ geeg- 
ganin’’ in ples o’ ** geegarin’’ — kens du 
no itt geegarin meenz shiftin aboot fre 
ples ta ples: an ‘‘ da eage o’ a tyme,’’— 
duz keepit oot ‘“‘ kan keep’’—afoar ‘‘ a 
man’s stamak’’—deel rumble i dy stamak 
fur dee peans. Effter datt gin du tinks 
itt du kens veezable aboot grammer or 
properness 0 langeech, se mycht I tryve 
az duz az faar oot az Maggie Low, whinn 
shi: klaad da stoop o’ da bédd in ples o’ 
her nean rumple. 


Dere tellan mee itt duz giaan awa till a 
unkan ples whaar dere nethin bitt neggirs 
it giaangs midder nekit, filltie brits, an 
didna beleeve i wir Byble, ill trifteen i 
dat pikters, dey want na impeedens. Nu 
dul need ta tak tent o’ deesell, fur de’ll 
no kear ta stik dee gin dey kid he a 
keyshen. I need na aks dee gin dul tak 
a footh o’ ferdamett wi dee—duz da wrang 
haand ta furyatt datt. I daar sey dul 
tak fyve or sax biudies 0’ sea biddies an 
tree or fowr taillies o’ saat beeff, an 
plentie o’ spaarls ta keetshin dee grual, 
no furyattin somtin ta swee i dee kreag. 
Se fear weel ta dee, an Giid bliss dee, an 
tak a kear o’ dee a yun unkirsint plannit, 
an bring dee weel ta dee nean agen, an se 
remeans wi lovin affexion, 

Dye Kummarad, 
A——d B—~y. 


P.S. Dey sey itt Andru Nizbet, da 
keeng o’ Burraness, is dead—a wirtie, 
onnist man az evvir pata drap o’ key 
ord in a tlie kig, or hilkie eddiran. 


Genv. Maa. Vat. VI. 





out of my way if you be your own friend, 
for I have a quarrel to settle with you, 
and if I get hands upon you, I will 
perhaps give you a twist that you will 
not be the better of. I once thought I 
would take my feet in my hand and come 
one’s own errand [on purpose] to Liver- 
pool to cut your ears, but you are not 
worth my while or then I would, you 
poisoned ill-looking . . . that you 
are. Was the evil man tempting you to 
set up in print a bit of a letter, that I 
wrote to my comrade in the month of 
July gone a year? Ill looks be seen upon 
that face! you were not afraid to go and 
make a fool of any honest man’s child: 
you are not sure who may make a fool of 
yourself yet. You have done me a pretty 
turn, to make ail the folks in our place to 
think that I was jeering them, because 
that I wrote in my own country language, 
and yet you know quite as well, that I 
would not do the like of that for both- 
open-handfulls of yellow gold. And then 
after all you mistook it, you illiterate 
brute. You have put in one place ‘‘ gude 
ta true,” in place of ‘‘ gid ta tru;”’ and 
in another part you have set down ‘‘ geeg- 
ganin,’’ in place of ‘‘ geegarin.”” Know 
you not that geegarin means shifting about 
Srom place to place: and ‘‘da eage 0’ a 
tyme,’”’ you have kept out “kan keep”’ 
before ‘‘ a man’s stomach’’ :—Devil rum- 
ble in your stomach for your pains! After 
that, if you think you know rightly about 
grammar, or propriety of language, so 
may I thrive, but you are as far out as 
Meggy Low, when she scratched the post 
of the bed, instead of her own bottom. 

They are telling me that you are going 
away to an unknown place, where there 
are nothing but negroes, that go mother- 
naked, filthy brutes! and do not believe 
in our Bible: ill luck to their faces! they 
want no impudence. Now you will need 
to take care of yourself; for they will not 
care to stab you, if they could have an 
occasion. I need not ask you if you will 
take abundance of father-meat with you. 
You are the wrong hand to forget that. 
I dare say you will take five or six barrels 
of sea-biddies and three or four pieces of 
salt beef, and plenty of smelts to season 
your gruel, not forgetting something to 
tickle in your throat. So farewell to you, 
and God bless you, and take a care of you 
in yon unchristened country, and bring 
you well to your ownagain: andso remain, 
with loving affection, 

Your Comrade, 
A——d B——y. 

P.S. They say that Andrew Nesbit, the 
king of Burraness, is dead; a worthy 
honest man, as ever put a drop of strong 
ale in a jolly cag or “ad elder. 

4 
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Mr. Urzay, 

LET us proceed with the labials 
‘B’ and‘ M’. 

The announced sound of the letter 
B is produced, when the closure of the 
lips intercepts the utterance of the 
breath (¢b). And the enounced, when 
the utterance is continued after the 
aperture of the lips (ba). They are 
both heard in Abba. The same with 
the cognate letters P (dp-pa)—F (df- 

fw V Cav va). 

The organic sounds of these letters 
will be recognized as the earliest dis- 
tinct sounds spoken by children; and 
the direct inference is, that, from the 
constant repetition of speech, they be- 
come reciprocated as names for both 
parent and child. 

B announced. 

B.—In Heb. 4b; in Arabic and 
Gothic, the conunciate Aba, in Heb. 
and other tongues Abba, are names of 
the male parent; and in some it may 
be added here, Am, em or emm (M an- 
nounced) is the name for the female 
parent. 

But B enounced, is, in union with 
its cognates, in different languages a 
far more fruitful source; thus applied 
to the parent, 

B.—Persian, Ba-ba. Arabic, Ba- 
aba. Sanscrit, Bop. 

P.—Per. Pa-der. Sans. Pa-tera. 
Gr. Ila-ras, Tla-rnp. Lat. Pa-ter. 
Eng. Pa-pa (with the Hottentots Bo, 
and in some American Islands Ba-ba. 
Wachter, Pref. § 6). 

F.— Goth. Fa-drein, pa-rentes. A.S. 
Fe-der. Sw. Fa-dder. Dan. Fa-der. 
Eng. Fa-ther; and Chinese Fou. 

V.—Dutch, Va-der, Ger. Va-ter. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
Persian and Arabic, together with the 
American Islands, referred toby Wach- 
ter, apply to the parent that organic 
sound of B reduplicated, which in so 
many other languages is applied to 
the child; thus, 

B.—The Heb. Ba-bah., Syriac Ba- 
ba, are our English Babe. 

The Pers. Buch. Sw. Bagge. Dan. 
Pog, are our Eng. Boy. And the Gr. 
Bat-os, is pa-rvus. 

P.—In Gr. Ta-ts. Lat. Pu-pus, pu- 
er, pu-pa, pu-ella. 

The food of infants, and the source 
whence it flows, have names of the 





same sound, Bub, Lat. Ub-er, pap (also 
Ma-ma). 

M.—The letter M is the natural 
sound of lowing (mugitus) when the 
lips are shut and the sound proceeds 
from the nose; the announced sound 
is produced, while the lips are closed ; 
the enounced, after they are opened. 

From M enounced, applied to the pa- 
rent, there are: Ar. and Heb. Mam. 
Pers. Mam, Ma-dur. San. Ma-ta, 
ma-tri. Hind. Ma-ttara. Gr. Ma-ppa, 
pa-rns.' Lat. Ma-mma, ma-ter. A.S. 
Me-der, mo-der. Dan. and Sw. Mo-der. 
D. Moe-der, moe-r. Ger. Mia-tter. 
Eng. Ma-ma, Mo-ther (and with the 
Egyptians Mov6”), 

In A.S. Me-g, Ma-go, is both pa- 
rens, and pu-er, pu-ella. In Goth. 
Ma-gath. A.S. Me-gth. Ger. Ma-gd. 
Dutch, Maa-gt. Dan. Moe. Sw. Moe. 
Isl. May, mey, is the English Ma-id, 
formerly (as in the A.S. also) written 
Mai. The Sanscrit has Moo-gdha, 
Ma-djaina; andthe Pers. Made, mad-eh 
mad-een. 

I do not affect to be original or even 
singular, in ascribing a common origin 
to the great majority of these words ; 
but I am certainly not aware that I 
have been anticipated in fixing upon 
the stirps of the whole progeny. I 
say of the whole progeny; for, with 
regard to part of it, the parental names, 
the very learned Wachter, whose Ger- 
man Glossary is a mine of inestimable 
value to the Etymologer, has long pre- 
ceded me. 

It is worthy of observation, he tells 
us, “‘ Quod primi conatus puerorum 
utendi voce sint liter Jabiales.’’* 
Hence he adds, we may believe “‘ Ap, 
pap, em, mem, que sunt infantilis lin- 
gue prima rudimenta, et naturalia 
lallantium puerorum blandimenta, esse 
voces secreto nature instinctu prola- 
tas, vel potius ab ipsa natura in puero- 





1 The Greek etymologists derive ITa- 
rnp, and Ma-rng, from the third person 
singular, Ile-wa-rai, pt-ua-re, of the 
pret. per. pass. of the verbs wa-t, alere, 
pascere ; “a-ty, am-are. 

? The learned reader may see this pur- 
sued through various other languages in 
‘‘ Tableaux Synoptiques de Mots Simi- 
laires. Par H. A. Le Pileur. 

3 Prefatio ad Germanos, § 6. See also 
his Gloss. in V. Mutter. 
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rum labiis formatas, et postea, a paren- 
tibus, ut par erat, in omnibus fere lin- 
guis, etiam antiquissimis adoptatas.”’ 
He then produces from different lan- 
guages the different synonyms for fa- 
ther and mother ; but he does not here 
or elsewhere appear to have suspected 
any of these naturalia blandimenta to 
have been applied for names to the 
child, as well as adopted by the parents 
for names of themselves.‘ 

Thus much then seems to be clearly 
established, that the organic sounds of 
B withits cognates, and M, were prima- 
rily appropriated as names for both pa- 
rent and child. Various syllabic termi- 
nations, as we now denominate them, 
have in various tongues been affixed, 
the meaning of which it is the province 
of Etymology to ascertain. 

So far as to the origin of these re- 
ciprocated names. We must proceed 
to the consideration of an assemblage 
of words, which, although they appear 
to stand at a little remove from these 
literal roots, or radical nouns, yet re- 
ceive their signification immediately 
from them. 

B announced, ab, eb, &c. 

B.—lIs expressed in the Lat. Prep. 
Ab; its cognates in the Gr. az-o, ag, 
em-t, om-n, um-ep. In the Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, and also Gothic, Af. 
A.S. Of. Ger. Ab. Lat. ib-i, ob, ub-i. 

In Persian, Ab, is source :* and the 
Lat. preposition ab, and the corre- 
sponding English be, bi, or by are ap- 
posed, and thus denote or refer to that, 
being or biding (bi) which any thing 
also has been; from which any thing 
receives or derives its beginning or 
origin, has itsrise, its source, itsspring, 
its cause: to that point, being or biding 
which, whence or from which, where 
or when, motion or action, or sensa- 
tion, begins or commences. 

Ab first appears in verbal composi- 
tion in the A.S. Ebb-an.6 D. Ebb-en, 
to ebb. Gr. ap-terOa. Lat. Ab-ire. 

It then appears in the Goth. 4b-al, 





4 The Lat. Pa-ter, he supposes to be 
pa-pa-ter, for ter he considers to be a 
mere termination, and rather a deformity 
than an ornament. And I must not omit 
to add, that he asserts all letters, vowels, 
diphthongs, consonants, to signify some- 
thing, in all languages; thus, he says, A 
in A. S. is semper ; Tin English is Ego; 
Be in English, is Sum, &c. 

> See Pileur, Tableaux Synoptiques, p. 
93, note 43. 
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which is the Gr. B-ca. . Lat. V-is (ab- 
ility) power. 

The Goth. and A.S. Hab-ban, was 
also used as equivalent to some of the 
tenses of the Verb To be. 

B enounced, and its cognates, 
, be, &e. 

B--.InA.S. Be-on. Sans. Bhu. Pers. 
Bu-d-en. Russian, Buit. Eng. to be. 
Welsh, Byw or Vyw. Erse, Beo. A.S. 
By-an, to continue to be, to dwell, to 
bi-de. (Dan. Bye, a dwelling.”) 

The Ar. Per. and Goth. Bi, the 
A.S. Be, bi. Ger. Bei. Dan. By. Eng. 
By; variously written like the A.S. 
Be, bi, or by. 

Then in the A.S. By-an, (i-d-an, 
bi-ed-an) to bi-de, to continue to be, 
to dwell. 

Gr. Bat-ew, Bat-v-ew. Lat. Va-dere, 
Fa-ran, to Fare, to go. 

Gr. Be-os. Lat. vi-ta. Gr. Bi-a. Lat. 
v-is, (and ut), whence the Lat. term. 
ivus. 

Gr. Ba-£-ew. Lat. vo-care, (to bay, 
to ba-wl). 

Gr. Bov-AecOa. Lat. Vo-l-o, ve-lle. 
Goth. Wi-l-jan. A.S. Wi-ll-an. Dutch, 
Wi-llen. Ger. Wo-llen. Sw. Wo-lja. 
Dan. Vi-lle. Eng. To Will. 

P.—Gr. Ia-6-ew. Lat. pa-ti. Eng. 
To fe-el. 

Gr. Ila-ev. Lat. pa-scere, to fe-ed. 

Gr. I-v-ev. Lat. bi-b-ere, po-tare, 
to drink (the bub). 

Gr. Ila-vew, to bi-de, (to cease). 

Gr. Tlou-ew. Lat. fa-c-ere. to fag, to 
do, to make. 

F.—Gr. $v-ew. Lat. fi-eri, pa-rere, 
to be, to be-ar, (Lat. fuo). 

Gr. ba-ew. Lat. fa-ri. A.S. Fa-r-an, 
to fa-re, to utter, to go or move forth, 
to be far. 

Gr. @a-v-ecOa. Lat. vi-deri, 
fancy). 

V.—These abound in the Latin: 
Va-dere, Va-lere, Vi-dere, ve-lle, 
va-gire, Va-tes, Vi-r, Vi-s, Vi-ta, vi-a, 
UG-POT.....06 ‘ 

M announced ;—dm, ém, &c. 

Our English Am, is found in the 
Gr. ej-t. San. Am, asmi. Per. Am, 
oum. Goth. Im, originally (Grimm 
asserts) is-um or esum. A.S. Eom. 
Lat. S-um, esum, (the s must hereafter 





6 This word seems to have escaped the 
notice of Pileur ; or perhaps it was not 
recognized by him in this relationship. 
See his concluding remarks in N, 43. 

7 See By in the New English Dictionary 
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be accounted for). The Goth. had also 
the simple breathing A, and Gr. a-ew, 
to breathe, at-ew, to hear. 

Am, then appears in the Lat. Am- 
are, equivalentto the Gr. pa-ewv, whence 
apa, sim-ul. Lennep supposes a Gr. 
primitive ap-o. 

_ The Gr. e-p-t, is also ire, to go, and 
A.S. He-m-ian® is co-i-re, to go or be 
together (apa). 

M enounced, ma, mé, &c, 

Gr. pa-ew, am-are, to love. 

Goth. and A.S. Ma-g-an. D. and 
Ger. Mo-g-en. Sw. Mae. Dan. Maae. 
Eng. to may, to have power, might. 
Per. Mih. Sans. Mah-n. Gr. pe-y-as. 
Lat. Ma-g-nus (ma-ig-en-us). Gr. 
pa-x-eo Oat, to fight, touse might, force, 
violence ; and here also should be no- 
ticed Ma-n, existing in Persian and 
all the Northern dialects. 

The A.S. Ma-c-an (ma-ic-an). D. 
Ma-chen. Ger. Ma-ken. Sw. Ma-ka. 
Eng. to m-ake (fa-cere),. Gr. yn-xavn, 
a ma-chine. 

Goth. Mu-n-an, mu-nyan. A. S. 
mu-N-an, m@-n-an, (mu-en-an, M@-en- 
an), D.mee-n-en. Ger. me-y-nen. Sw. 
Me-na. Dan. Mee-n-er, to me-an, to 
mi-nd. Arab. Mu-une. Hind. Ma-na, 
to signify, to indicate. San. Mu-n. 
Goth. Mo-d. Gr. pe-vos. Lat. Me-ns. 
Eng. Mi-nd. 

We have also a word found, gene- 
rally, in Eastern and Northern lan- 
guages, and of which Etymologists 
have not yet attempted to trace the 
origin, the pronoun Me, which may 
have, rather must have, derived its 
reference and appropriation to the in- 
dividual speaking, from the persever- 
ing, reiterated, cry of the speaker to 
enforce attention to its wants. 

Me.—The Pronoun, in Sans. Me, 
ma. Hind. Mu-gh! but in Persian, 
Am. Gr. pe, eve. Goth. Mi-c. Ger. 
Mi-ch. Dutch, Mij. Dan. and Swed. 
Mi-g. And hence, it. may be inferred 
(though by anticipation), that the jirst 
person of the Gr. and Sans. Verb, in 
Mz, is formed by affixing this pronoun 
ma, me, or mi. : 

Here then we have a series of words, 
formed. from or upon two “‘ indivisible 
intelligible sounds ;”’ and which stand 
at so short a remove from their origin, 
and bear along with them evidence so 
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clear of an unbroken, lineal connexion, 
as to admit no doubt of the genuine 
legitimacy of their descent. 

They denote sensation; motion; 
life; the source, the cause, the con- 
tinuance, the active power or energy 
of life, or living beings, bodily and men- 
tal: and also the utterance of sensation 
by ‘‘indivisible intelligible sounds.” 
And it may be reasonably inferred that, 
pursuing the investigation further into 
the formation of language, a numerous 
race of words, issuing severally from 
each and every of these denotations of 
meaning, would, with little difficulty, 
be discovered. 

And thus concludes my second po- 
sition with respect to these blandi- 
menta naturalia, the labials B and M. 

These sounds, Mr. Urban, seem to 
me to be so manifestly the natural 
productions of our physical organs; to 
have a primitive meaning so obvious 
and intelligible; to pervade the tongues 
of so many countries, and to have ob- 
tained so generally, if not universally, 
an application immediately springing 
from this meaning; that I am en- 
couraged to advance an hypothesis for 
the origin of all other organic sounds ; 
viz. that they derived their meaning also 
from natural causes, though I must 
confess my inability to propose them. 

Upon comparing the cognates C, G 
(pronounced xe, ye), the cognates D. 
T. and N. it will, I think, be found 
that they have one common denotation 
of encrease: though of encrease effected 
by different modes :— 

N.—By the union of separate mag- 
nitudes into one: and thus encreasing 
the solidity or solid bulk or dimen- 
sions. In A.S. An-an, is rendered by 
Lye, dare, concedere: it means, to one, 
to unite, to join, and, thus, to give. 

C.—By ek-ing, or extending. one 
magnitude over a longer or a broader 
space, or both, and thus encreasing 
the superficial dimensions. In Goth. 
Auk-an, to eke. 

D.—By add-ing, one magnitude to 
another, and thus encreasing the num- 
ber of integers or integral parts. A.S. 
Ad, aad, congeries. 

The Editor of Lennep, ‘‘ Everard 
Scheide,” whose absurdities, says Dr. 
Bloomfield,® ‘‘ are only matched by 





§ See Ham, Home, in the New English 
Dictionary. 





® Pref. to the Traus. of Matthias’ Greek 
Grammar. 7 
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the senseless trifling of the ancient 
Etymologists,” ascribes to ev, the sig- 
nification of immiztio, insertio; if he 
had superadded conjunctio, he would 
have approached in terms more closely 
to my explanation of the A.S. An-an 
(to one). 

Lennep, (whose notions, the same 
learned prelate affirms, are often very 
fanciful) asserts, that the peculiar 
meaning of the Gr. ay-ew, is to be 
sought, in motu rei impulse, et ita 
mote ex uno loco in alium, and that 
hence descend the significations, du- 
eendi.... trahendi.... and more re- 
motely, ducendi in longum; and thus 
he arrives at the meaning, which I 
have ascribed to the Goth. Auk-an (to 
eke). 

The same Lennep asserts, that the 
peculiar meaning of the Gr. ad-ew is 
to be sought, in motu, qui fit res plu- 
res in unum coagerendo et coacervando : 
which is precisely the same as that of 
the A.S. Ad, aad, congeries. 

I do not mean to deny, that there are 
many fanciful notions in Lennep, and 
much trifling in Scheide; but I do 
deny that there is any thing either 
fanciful or trifling in the instances 
above quoted; and I have no hesitation 
to declare that I am always rejoiced, 
when | can support any hypothesis or 
conclusion of my own by the authority 
of men so deservedly eminent for their 
ability and learning. 

«« Much light,” the Bishop acknow- 
ledges, ‘‘ was thrown upon the struc- 
ture and origin of the (Greek) language 
by the sagacity and erudition of Hem- 
sterhuys, who supposed that the pri- 
mary verbs consisted of two or three 
letters, from which all the other forms 
and inflexions were derived.”” Hem- 
sterhuys himself never explained his 
theory in any distinct work. The ful- 
lest exposition of it is to be found in 
the Observationes of Valcknaer, and 
the Analogia of Lennep. 

Valcknaer, a name not very familiar 
to the ear of an English reader, but 
held in proper reverence among the 
Illustrissimi in Grecian literature, sup- 
poses, that by following the footsteps 
of Hemsterhuys and Schuyltens,!” he 
has found the road which leads to the 
discovery of Greek roots, (ad origines 





10 Schuyltens applied the theory of 
Hemsterhuys to the Hebrew. 


Grecas detegendas), to restore some 
primitives that have almost escaped ; 
and to determine the peculiar significa- 
tion of words, as distinguished from 
their figurate and metaphorical. 

The leading propositions of the ele- 
mentary portion, or the rudiments of 
this theory, are these : 

1. That in Gr. there are five, and 
no more, biliteral primitives, aw, ew, 
@, 0@, UM. 

2. That there are twelve, and no 
more, primitive verbs beginning with 
a; aBo, ayo, ado, axw, aro, ape, ave, 
aTr@, ap@, av, atw, and dw, viz. One 
biliteral, the last mentioned, aw, and 
eleven triliterals, formed by the inter- 
position of each consonant between a 
and @. 

Valcknaer remarks, that there are 
other of these triliteral primitives be- 
ginning with other vowels, and he 
produces as specimens édo, and éde, 
whence the Latin Edo and Sedeo; and 
also, beginning with consonants, 


8 @ 
msa € t 0 V{@ 
T @ 


It is manifest: 1. that the biliterals 
of this system are not indivisible 
sounds ; that the addition of w to each 
vowel constitutes so many compounds. 

2. That the trfliterals are formed of 
the announced sound of each of the 
eleven consonants, followed by @, it- 
self a corruption of the gutteral ey or 
oy, commonly called the pronoun of 
the first person. So much for Valck- 
naer. 

Lennep devotes the second chapter 
of his Analogia to the Letters of the 
Alphabet; he professes himself to be 
convinced, that unless the separate 
parts of words, or the elements of 
which they are composed, and their 
nature, be rightly understood, it will 
be impossible to judge of words them- 
selves and their formation: he' enters 
into a brief historical survey of the 
gradual completion of the Greek alpha- 
bet, the classification and power of 
the different letters. He is perfectly 
assured that, from the earliest times, 
men must have been sensible that the 
whole copiousness of language con- 
sisted of very few, and those elemen- 
tary sounds, and that these sounds 
might be and were designated by cer- 
tain peculiar characters, which after- 
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wards obtained the name of letters. 
But he throws not out the slightest 
intimation that he apprehended those 
elementary sounds, of which letters 
were the signs, to have any meaning 
in themselves. 

I have considered it to be no more 
than sheer justice to myself, to say 
thus much of the doctrines of Hems- 
terhuys and his disciples, because the 
terms in which the principal tenet of 
that doctrine is expressed by the Bishop 
of London, might induce a supposition 
that there subsisted some strong points 
of resemblance between the German 
theory and my own. To resume :— 

The distinction which I have stated 
to have been originally observed in 
the respective usages of C, D, and N, 


‘may perhaps, upon the first present- 


ment, wear the aspect of a spirit of 
discrimination too recondite and re- 
fined for rude and unlettered ignorance. 
But we must not direct our attention 
to the formal technicality of the phrases 
by which the fact is in each instance 
described, but to the plain and palpable 
simplicity of the fact itself. The in- 
crease of solidity or solid dimension, 
by union of body with body ; and that 
of superficial dimension by extension ; 
and that of number by the apposition 
of units or collections of units, are so 
obviously dissimilar to sense, and of 
so common and necessary occurrence 
in reality, that they would be among 
the easiest and earliest essential acci- 
dents which language would be re- 


quired to distinguish. Why, however, 
these different organic sounds should 
each be so peculiarly appropriated, I 
am not prepared to hazard a conjec- 
ture. Of the letters or literal roots 
B and M, and their primitive intrin- 
sic meaning, a very succinct, I sub- 
mit,and satisfactory interpretation, and 
illustration also, have been given. But 
with regard to the other consonant 
letters or literal roots, all that can 
be done, or rather all that I in- 
dulge the hope to do, as I have al- 
ready intimated, is this: to find for 
each ‘‘ an_ indivisible intelligible 
sound,” and that sound a word; to 
examine carefully, and settle clearly, 
the radical meaning of that word, and 
to exhibit some portion of its progress 
in the construction or formation of 
speech. 

It is scarcely to be expected that 
any great advance will be effected be- 
fore confusion will cross our path, and 
embarrass our procedure. The lead- 
ing notion of encrease may, in a multi- 
tude of terms, still be kept in imme- 
diate view ; but the specific difference 
will be found to have been more 
speedily disregarded; and as new com- 
binations and new complexities arose, 
in which the notion of encrease would 
become equalized or subordinate in 
relation to other notions comprehend- 
ed within the composite term, all at- 
tention to the primitive propriety would 
be entirely forgotten. C.R 





CATALOGUE OF THE DOUCEAN MUSEUM, 
at Goopricu Court, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 494.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

67. Vermicule-like snakes, found in 
mummies. 

68. Various specimens of cloth and 
sandals made of rushes, from mummies, 
taken by Belzoni. 

69. Papyrus rolled up by the Arabs 
for sale, with a modern Arab seal; the 
whole intended to deceive. 

70. A very fine roll of Papyrus with its 
inscription, from the breast of a mummy, 
pasted on canvas. 


71. Votive fruit found in Egyptian 
tombs. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 

1. A marble figure of Jupiter. 

2. A terra cotta female head. 

3. A bas-relief of Achilles, in marble. 

4. A bust in marble. 

5. Nine leaden bullets for military 
slings. 

6. Several bronze arrow heads from 
the plains of Marathon. 


7. Ten Greek leaden weights. See 
Caylus, 11. p. 113. 

8. An antique Bacchanalian cup of 
glazed pottery. See an engraving and ex- 
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planation of it by the Rev. Stephen Wes- 
ten, in vol. xvii. of the Archeeologia, 
p. 113. 

9. Another of different form, with va- 
rious animals and ornaments, also in relief. 


ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 


1. Two small terra cotta vases with one 
handle each. 

2. One ditto, in shape much resembling 
a modern teapot, for oil. 


3. One ditto with three handles. 
4. A ditto box with its cover. 


5. A ditto made to resemble a hand 
basket. 


6. Four cups with two handles each, of 
terra cotta, small. 

7. One terra cotta small leaf-shaped 
red cup with two handles. 

8. One small jug of red Samian ware. 

9. A great many fragments of red Sa- 
mian ware, ornamented with alto relievos, 
found in London and other Roman sta- 
tions in England. 


10. Twenty-four terra cotta lamps of 
various forms and beautiful ornaments, 
some of which are highly curious. 

11. One bronze ditto. 

12. Two terra cotta masks. 

13. Six ditto stamps. 


14. A figure in stone of an Etruscan 
priest, with an inscription on his chest. 

15. A bronze Etruscan figure in a 
shroud, shewing a second face on its chest. 

16. A ditto of a priest’s attendant 
holding the divinity on its ark, with an 
inscription at the back between its shoul- 
ders. 


17. Two small bronze Etruscan figures 
with hands conjoined, male and female. 


18. Bronze Etruscan deity with ram’s 
head, with inscription on the back. This 
with Nos. 16 and 17 was found 30 feet 
below the surface in Aldgate about the 
year 1775, and they are engraved of half 
their size in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Lx111. pp. 416, 417. 


19. An Etruscan divinity in a recess 
or ark, with inscription round it, similar 
to what is held by the priest’s attendant 
No. 16. It is of baked earth. 


20. A representation of a ram god in 
stone, with an inscription behind his 
head. This is without the horns. 


21. An Etruscan representation in 
terra cotta of a Jupiter Ammon, with in- 
scription round the base. 


22. Another with the horns upright, 
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moré like those of an antelope, holding a 
dog in its hands, with inscription on the 
back. 

23. Another priest or deity in a kind 
of Egyptian head-dress, also of terra 
cotta, with inscription in front. 

24. Another standing in a vase, with 
inscription in front. 

25. Another with inscription in front, 
the costume different from the last. 

26. A squat figure with wings, and an 
alligator on its back in basalt, with Etrus- 
can inscription at its base. 

27. Two small squat figures without 
inscriptions, but with sufficient resem- 
blance to prove their identity with No. 
26, cut from pebbles. 

28. One figure of a priest, cut from a 
black pebble. 

29. An Etruscan inscription on a plate 
of lead. 


30, A ditto on a plate of bronze. 

31. Three Abroxas and Abracadabra 
signets mounted in gold. 

32. A square large agate ditto, mounted 
in silver. 

33. Two metal ditto, with silver rims 
and rings. 

34. Nine cornelian signets belonging 
to the same subject, not mounted. 

35. Thirty agate and cornelian ditto, 
perforated, to be suspended as seals. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


1. Sixteen bronze stamps for pottery. 
2. Fourteen varieties of the bronze 
stylus for writing. 
‘* Quid digitis opus est graphium lassare 
tenendo.’’ 
Ovid. Amor, cl. x1. 
‘¢ Seepe stylum vertas, iterum, que digna 
legi sint, 
Scripturus.”’ 
Horat. 10th Sat. v. 72, Lib. 1. 
3. Ten bodkins and needles of bronze. 


4. Eight leaf-shaped instruments of 
bronze with four-sided handles. , 

5. Two ear-pickers of bronze. 

6. Two knitting needles of ditto. 

7. A very elegant fork of ditto, with 
handle terminating in a cloven foot. 

8. Five ligule used by the augurs, of 
bronze, for the purpose of examining the 
entrails of the sacrificed animals. 

9. A large nail, a screw driver, and a 
perforated instrument of bronze. 

10. Eight varieties of pins of bronze 
for the hair, 
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** Mulier acu crinali capite depromta:”’ 
Apuleius. 

_ 11. Three different kinds of tweezers of 

bronze. : 

12. Twenty fibule, of various shapes, 
in bronze. 

13. A bronze figure of a terminus. 

14. Four different kinds of bronze 
buckles. 

15. Four bronze buttons. 

16. Eight clasps in the form of bulls’ 
heads of bronze. 

‘17. Seven rings, bronze. 

18. Six centre parts of the frenum 
lupatum of bronze. 

19. The bottom of a circular bronze box. 
* 20. A pair of bronze castanets. 

21. A hook for hanging, with a point 
for trimming lamps of bronze. 

22. A strigil used in the hot baths, of 
iron. 

23. A leaden plummet. 

24. Six various weights with chains, 
some of them for steelyards, or as the 
Romans called them, Statera. 

25. Twenty-four different weights for 
scales. 

26. Nine bronze bells, five tongues, 
and one crank for ditto. 

‘ 27. Seventeen bronze keys. 

28. Twelve ditto on a ring. 

29. Five double spiral fibule of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

30. One bronze pile of an arrow of im- 
mense size, for a ballista. 

31. One flat circular bronze waiter. 

32. Two bronze armille or bracelets 
for the arm. 

33. Eight circular impressions, some 
like coins, and others with the letters A, 
D, or G, with numbers. Two of the for- 
mer of ivory, the other six of baked 
clay. On ivory tesseree, see Gori Dip- 
tycha II. 104. 

34. Seven bone, glass, and metallic 
representations of vertebree. 

35. Several dice of terra cotta, 

‘Per omnes dies forumque aleatorium 
calefecimus.’’ Suetonius, c. 71, 
August. 

36. Various glass lachrymatories. 

37. Several specimens of Roman glass. 

38. A clever bronze figure of a naked 
man. 

39. A curious bronze representation of 
Apollo, in a figure with the sun’s rays 
emanating from his head, the body enve- 
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loped in the folds of a serpent, between 
each of which appear the signs of the 
zodiac. 

40. Twelve bronze lares. 
‘* Nullaque succinctis laribus donata pe- 

pendit.”’ Persius’ Satires. 

4l. A figure of Venus and Cupid in 
ivory, given to Mr. Douce by Mr. Foss. 

42. Several bronze phalli, to be worn as 
charms. 

43. Bronze imitations of various ani- 
mals, 

44. A small plate of bronze with a 
Roman inscription. 

45. A very curious star-shaped earthen 
vase. 

46. Several light blue beads of earth. 

47. Moulds for casting coins. 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


1. Three terra cotta figures of divini- 
ties. 

2. One sculptured on an oblong flat 
stone. 


3. Four heads of animals in terra cotta. 


PERSIAN ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES. 


1. A portion of the black stone of 
which Persepolis is built, with some of 
the nail-head characters thereon. Not 
Mr. Douce’s, 

2. A magnificently splendid chess and 
backgammon table, covered with inlaid 
work of ebony, ivory, metal, &c. in a 
variety of elegant and minute patterns. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 


1. A cup of ivory, and when turned 
down, exhibiting a serpent swallowing up 
aman with a conch shell, while another 
is aiming at it a javelin, behind whom is 
an archer with his bow and quiver. On 
a throne sits a person of importance, 
whose hands are supported by his two 
attendants, one of whom holds a staff 
with a crescent on its top. These figures 
are in bold relief, and their costume very 
curious. 

2. A glass case containing forty-three 
varieties of the gods and goddesses which 
compose the Hindoo pantheon, in metal, 
ivory, porcelain, stone, and bronze; ex- 
tremely fine specimens. 

3. A small ornamented mortar of brass, 
and a spoon of ditto with a deity at its 
handle. 

4. A Rajah’s purse of silver and gold 
threads, ornamented with peacocks, pre- 
sented by Miss Emma Roberts. 


5. A beautifully wrought letter bag 
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with two letters elegantly written and 
the seal, with silk to tie round them. 
This was not Mr. Douce’s. 

€. A hook and ring of ornamented 
silver. 

7. A bracelet for the arm of.a priest. 

8. Three resemblances of Hindoo dei- 
ties set in silver, and intended as parts of 
a girdle. 

9. A votive hand made of a valuable 
stone, inlaid with rubies, and emeralds, 
and lines of gold. 

10. A ring of the same character for 
shooting with the bow. 

11. A coloured drawing framed and 
glazed, representing the procession of 
Juggernaut. 

12. A ditto ditto, with the procession 
of a sultan’s wives. 

13. A ditto ditto, of the inside of a 
harem. 


14. A ditto ditto, of the inside of a 
council chamber. 


CHINESE ANTIQUITIES ANDCURIOSITIES. 


1. A very large handsome box of coral 
most elaborately worked without and ja- 
panned within. 


2. Six wooden platters, painted and gilt. 


3. A glass case containing fifteen pieces 
of Chinese ink of different sizes and highly 
ornamented, several painting brushes, a 
box of counters, two different sized count- 
ing tables, three pair of scales with weights 
in their cases, three specimens of Malay 
writing on dried leaves, the steel orna- 
mented style for this purpose, a pair of 
Chinese shoes, two mariner’s compasses, 
a Chinese organ, a purse and girdle, three 
smelling bottles, three puzzle locks, three 
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clasps, three pairs of chopsticks with their 
knives, &c. seven Chi josses, very 
cleverly formed, in box-wood, porcelain 
and steatite rings of jade, a pair of well 
sculptured drinking cups of bamboo, lined 
with silver gilt, presented by T. G, Fon- 
nereau, esq. a roll of painting, a fan beau- 
tifully painted, and a needle case. 


4. A large gong, presented by T, Pet- 
tigrew, jun. esq. 

5. Chinese visiting cards of Sir George 
Staunton. 

6. A painting of an officer in armour 
on his knees before a Mandarin, attended 
by bow-bearer, &c. a very astonishing 
specimen of Chinese art, framed and 
glazed. 

7. Its companion, representing a card 
party. 

8. Two Chinese paintings of females 
on looking glass. 

9. A Janus-like divinity, with a Cufie 
inscription. 

A few shells. 
A few fossils. 
A few minerals. 


Such is the Doucean Museum; or rather 
such is a Catalogue of the many valuable, 
instructive, and historic curiosities of 
which it is composed ; for, although they 
may be enumerated, actual in tion 
alone can give a true idea of their beau 
and rarity. The reader may hence, sf 
trust, be able to determine whether I have 
chosen the better alternative, and to de- 
cide in his own mind that this collection 
should have remained insulated, or be- 
come the foundation of a larger Museum. 


Sam. R. Meyrick, K.H. 





MENDHAM PRIORY, SUFFOLK. 
(With a Plate.) 


MENDHAM—(i. e. Meaden-ham, 
the village of meadows,)—is seated 
upon the course of the river Wave- 
ney, between the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. The parish church (which 
is mentioned in the will of Theodred, 
Bishop of Elmham, in the year 950) 
is situated in the latter county; but 
part of the parish extends into the 
former. The Priory was from its 
foundation, to the general dissolution, 
a cell to the larger house of Castle 
Acre in Norfolk, consisting of monks 
of the Cluniac order. This offset 
owed its plantation to William de 
Huntingfield, to whom Mendham had 

Gent. Mag. Vo. VI. 


been granted by King Stephen, and 
who died in 1155. Two charters of 
the founder are extant, and are printed 
in the Monasticon. By the first he 
gave to the house of Castle Acre ‘‘ the 
island of Saint Mary of Mendham,” 
with its appurtenances; and in the 
second, by which he enlarged the en- 
dowment, he described the recipients 
of his bounty as “‘ the monks of Acre 
dwelling at the island of Brunigges- 
hurst.”” 

He made the first donation with a 
special agreement, that at once as 
many brothers as should be necessary 
to rule the place should be settled in 
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the island ; and afterwards, asthe place 
should be increased and improved, the 
number of monks should be augment- 
ed, until a convent of monks might be 
placed there to hold the order accord- 
ing to rule, which should then be 
done as soon as possible. It was also 
stipulated that the same subjection 
which the Church of Acre owed to the 
church of St. Pancras [at Lewes], or 
the latter to the church at Cluni, the 
same the above-said island should 


_perform to the church of Acre, and 


should pay in acknowledgment there- 
of half a mark of silver yearly. 

With respect to the gifts conferred 
by the second charter, it was agreed 
between the founder and the monks 
that they should not be spent in other 
uses but that of building a church of 
stone. We have here an unusual 
documentary testimony to the archi- 
tectural works at this house at so 
early a period as the reign of King 
Stephen. 


By a composition between Roger 


de Huntingfield, son of the founder, 
and Hugh prior of Castle Acre, it was 
arranged that four monks at least 
should serve God for ever at Mendham, 
of whom four should be sent from 
Castle Acre. 

The value of the estates of this prio- 
ry, at the taxation of Pope Nicholas 
IV. in 1291, was (as collected by Mr, 
Taylor in his Index Monasticus of the 
Diocese ‘of Norwich), 4/. 12s. 2d. in 
six parishes in Norfolk, and 71. 3s. 74d. 
in: eight parishes in Suffolk, in all 
112. 15s. 9$d. At the dissolution it 
was valued as part of the possessions 
of Castle Acre.* 

In 1539 the dissolved priory of Mend- 
ham was granted to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and by him it was 
conveyed in 1555 to Richard (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Freston, his Trea- 
surer,and Anna his wife, from whom it 
descended, by inheritance, to the Rev. 
Anthony Freston and George Rant, 


esq. the owners in Norfolk and Suffolk 
respectively at the time of Mr. Taylor’s 
publication (in 1821). The family of 
Rantresided at the priory when Blome- 
field wrote.t Latterly, it was a farm- 
house: but in 1815 the house was 
pulled down. Mr. Taylor says, that 
** much of this ruin has been recently 
removed to another site.” 

The drawings from which the ac- 
companying engravings have been 
taken, were made shortly before the 
removal of the buildings : they repre- 
sent, 1. a plan of the Priory; 2. some 
interesting architectural portions of 
the original buildings; and 3. some 
curious remains of the paintings with 
which the house was ornamented im- 
mediately after its conversion to a se- 
cular mansion. 

The plan shows the relative positions 
of the Church, Chapter House, antient 
Refectory, and the Tudor mansion 
formed out of the monastic buildings. 

The church was latterly reduced to 
the nave and south transept, and con- 
verted to the purposes of a barn and 
malthouse. Its architecture did not 
appear to be of an earlier style than 
about the end of the reign of Henry 
IIl. or the beginning of that of Ed- 
ward I. 

All that appeared to remain of the 
original buildings were the Chapter- 
house and the small semi-circular 
doorway into the Refectory at a. in the 
Plan. The Refectory was lighted by 
eight large windows, 

The Chapter House (incorrectly 
termed by Blomefield the Chapel) was 


‘a fine specimen of the later style of 


Norman architecture, which prevailed 
in the reign of King Stephen. It was 
about 18 feet wide by 22 feet long: 
divided by columns into ten recesses 
on each side, and eight at the east 
end. The capitals and arch-mould- 
ings are more elegant than those of 
the earlier Norman style, and much re- 
semble those which afterwards pre- 





* An error committed by Blomefield, has been perpetuated by his followers, in- 
cluding Taylor’s Index Monasticus, and the new edition of the Monasticon,—that 
this priory was one of those annexed to the Abbey of Bustleham or Bisham in Berk- 
shire, when restored in 1537. It is the small Cistercian priory of Medmenham in 
Buckinghamshire, to which this incident belongs. 

t The editors of the New Monasticon, v. 57, quoting Blomefield (1806, v. 376), 
say, ‘‘ When Blomefield wrote, the site belonged to Mrs. Frances Bacon, of Earlham, 
widow ;’’ yet at p. 384 it is stated that William Rant, esq. then lived at Mendham 


Priory. 
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vailed in the reign of Henry II. as in 
the Temple church, London, the choir 
of Canterbury, &c. 

This Chapter House retained the pure 
style of Norman architecture, except in 
the lightness of the mouldings, and in 
the appearance of a single arch, slight- 
ly pointed (marked A. in the elevation 
of the East end, Pl. I. and in the Plan). 
There were no remains of the upper 
portion of the building when these 
drawings were taken. The only win- 
dows were at the west end, one on 
each side of the entrance, as shown in 
Pl. 1, They had rebated mouldings, 
probably to receive the glass. The 
figures attached to the capitals in the 
plate, refer to their situation in the 
building, commencing with that in 
the north-west corner. Every re- 
maining variety is drawn; Nos. 2, 5, 
6, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 
26 were lost. Fig. B. represents one 
of the capitals within the doorway at 
the point so marked on the plan; and 
fig. C. is the cluster of capitals on the 
southern side of the doorway without. 
It may be here mentioned, that a view 
of this front of the Chapter House is 
engraved in the Antiquarian Itinerary, 
1815; and that there is a-rough gene- 
ral view of the remains in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Nov. 1808. 

The mansion generally appeared to 
be the work of the Frestons on their 
first obtaining the property after the 
dissolution. Atff, in the plan, was a 
long paved passage on the upper floor, 
supported by. joists. Over the fireplace 
in one of the chambers, (at c) on scaling 
off the upper coat of plaister, was disco- 
vered the painting in distemper of the 
arms of Mary Queendowager of France, 
as represented in PI. II. fig.1. The arms 
of France impaling France and Eng- 
land quarterly, were supported by the 
French supporters, two angels, sur- 
mounted by an open crown, and en- 
circled by a dimidiated collar, one half, 
on the French side, consisting of the 
escallop-shells of the order of St. Mi- 
chael, and the other of the roses-en- 
soleil of the Royal livery of England. 
In the left-hand corner the same em- 
blem was more fully displayed as a 
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badge, viz. a rose-en-soleil, party per 
pale Gules and Argent, seeded Vert. 
Above this, behind the dexter sup- 
porter, was a shield of Brandon, quar- 
tered, with Beke and Willoughby, also 
quarterly—the insignia of the Queen’s 
stalwart husband, Charles Duke of 
Suffolk, and commemorative of his 
fourth marriage, after her Majesty’s 
death, with Catharine Lady Willough- 
by of Eresby. Behind the sinister 
supporter was another shield, but its 
bearings, which had probably been a 
repetition of the other, were faded. 
Below it was the Brandon crest, a 
lion’s head erased Or, ducally crowned. 
In front of the House, at the place 
marked e e in the Plan, were carvings 
in stone of the Queen’s and Duke’s 
arms, each under coronets, and the 
latter within a garter.{ 

Fig. 2 represents a painting in dis- 
temper in another room at 6. in the 
plan. From the appearance of a small 
fragment of a dolphin, &c. in another 
part of the walls, it appeared that the 
whole design had been originally re- 
peated round the apartment. In print- 
ed books of the time of Henry VII. 
and VIII. woodcuts are frequently 
found with figures of dolphins, ox- 
sculls, stringed rollers, &c. from which 
there can beno doubt that these paint- 
ings were done about the same time. 

In some of the rooms and passages 
of the house, the walls were painted 
with blue lines to imitate the joints of 
stone-work; much resembling our mo- 
dern scorings upon plaister buildings, 
except that the upright lines were 
double. The same design of imitat- 
ing the joints of stones was found in 
clearing away some of the whitewash 
within Aylsham church, Norfolk ; and 
it may be occasionally noticed in the 
painted glass of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Fig. 3 is a fragment of painting in 
the same room with fig. 1. From the 
style of the leaves in the lower paint- 
ing (revealed by the pecling off of the 
other), which resemble those com- 
monly seen in Norman buildings, it 
may be deemed a portion of the mo- 
nastic enrichments, and even as old as 





t See these engraved in Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1808; but the engraver has by negli- 
gence omitted the lozengy or fretty coat of Willoughby throughout, though particu- 
larly referred to by the writer of the communication. It was there placed in the first 


and fourth quarters, and Beke in the second and third. 
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any part of the Priory. The upper 
painting is of course of a subsequent 
date. 

Assured that you will rejoice to co- 
operate with me in rescuing these re- 
lics from oblivion, I am, Mr. Urban, 

Yours, &c. J. A. Repron. 








Voyrace or Ropert BarGrave 1N 
1646. 
(Continued from p. 369.) 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 
I SEND you further extracts from 
the Diary of Robert Bargrave; and 
request you to make the following cor- 
rection: William Bridger, Esq. (not 
Bridges) of Eastry Court, near Sand- 
wich, married a descendant of Dean 
Bargrave. Yours, &c. 
Epwarp SpENcER CuRLING. 


From Majorca we sailed on to Legorn, 
meeting nothing novel in the way, but 
spending our time in great emulation for 
the attaining of the Italian tongue. Be- 
ing arrived, and having a nett portent from 
England touching o* health, wee soon had 
prattick and went on shore; but having 
no acquaintance there of my own, his 
Lord'? very kindly ordered me handsom 
accommodation as for one of his own re- 
tinue. Yet out of my ambition for the 
language, as also to see my cousins, Mr. 
John Bargrave * and Mr. John Raymond, 
then at Sienna, I put my viaticum in my 
purse, and all alone adventured thither, 
which is about 80 miles within the land. 
In the way I saw many pretty places, 
especially Piza, which is chiefly famous 
or its crooked steeple, built so out of 
design to the wonder of all beholders ; 
2'y, the four brazen gates of the principall 
church, incomparably cast in historick 
work; and 3'y, their bridge, very artifi- 
cially arch’t; upon which the citizens 
annually, in carnival time, have a great 
contest at a game called Calcea (a kind 
of foot-ball), or else at plain fisticuffs. 
In the dispute many are tumbled into the 
river to cool their rage. The parties are 
two, by equal divisions of the city, and 
the victory is gotten by those who can 
possess the whole bridge. 

The rode was pleasant to admiration, 
broad and fair, rather a walk than a way, 
y° hedges all entangled with vines, which 
spread from tree to tree at equal distance, 
‘and y® lands planted throughout, rather 
gardens than fields ; the land so peacefull 
and plentifull, yt tho’ I was a perfect 





* Since Dr. of Divinity and Canon of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, 1662. 


stranger all alone, and no language to 
serve me, yet I suffered not y* least in- 
conveniency. At Sienna I spent almost 
a fortnight’s time, in y°® dayly divertis- 
ments of musick, hors-riding, ballone, and 
others, courting o* pallates with y* curious 
fruits and delicate muskatella wine. The 
city was oncef a state of itself, but now 
reduced to the dukedom of Tuscany. It 
has a fair piazza, many handsome con- 
vents, and other buildings, a large old 
senate house, in which I saw a noble 
Italian opera, with gallant and curious 
scenes, at y® peculiar cost of Princesse 
Matteo: but the city’s glory is the grand 
dome, built of black and white marble, 
both within and without, y* steeple yet 
more glorious than all the rest. In the 
cburch is an old pulpit wherein they re- 
port St. Paul has preached ; as also a gal- 
lant pulpit all of marble, and adorned w'* 
marble statues ; the floor near the altar is 
of excellent Mosaick work. They pre- 
tend to many admirable reliques, but 
chiefly to a saint in mumy of great anti- 
quity. In Sienna they have a strict in- 
quisition, so that wee dared not goe for o* 
morning draughts to an osteria, w'*out 
taking o* way thro’ some church to cleanse 
us first with holy water. Here my little 
skill on y® viol appearing to y® advan- 
tage, because none else could play on 
it, endangered my playing before Prin- 
cipe Matteo; but waving it as well as I 
could, I was only heard by some of his 
chief capellans, who repaid each lesson 
with interest; each affording me the ex- 
cellency of their voices, and several in- 
struments, as they were peculiarly quali- 
fied, and in presenting me divers admir- 
able songs. Sienna is distant about 60 
miles from Rome ; it is governed by Prince 
Matteo, under his brother y° Duke of 
Florence. From Sienna I was kindly 
accompanied by my Coz. Bargrave as far 
as to Florence, where he spent 5 days 
w't me, directing me to all that is chiefly 
notable in and about the city,—rarities 
rather to be named y" described,—such 
in number and quality as the whole world 
can scarce equal, much less exceed. The 
principal of them are these; 1%. the 
Duke’s Chappel, adorned all over with 
mosaick work in precious stones, such as 
do puzzle the best artists not only to 
imitate, but enough to admire. Yet the 
glory of the chappel is its altar, composed 
of invaluable precious stones; 24Y, his 
gallery, furnished with all kinds of riches 
and curiosities, for worth not to be prized, 
for number scarce to be counted, and in 
varietys not to be imagined ; 3*'y, his old 
and new pallace, adorned with numerous 





+ Formerly. 
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statues, water works, and pictures, to the 
amazement of the eye and understanding ; 
4'ily, the many stately fountains, pillars, 
colosses, and antick statues, in brass and 
stone, w* employ your eyes almost in 
every street you pass; 5'’. their majestick 
fabricks, not only of particular houses, 
but whole streets of palaces; 617. the 
many rich convents and monasteries ; 7'¥. 
their noble silken traffick ; 8'Y. the multi- 
tude of villas (or country houses) scat- 
tered about the suburbs, magnificent in 
their materials and adornments, which 
seem like so many scattered stones out of 
a great jewell, y* city ; 9'y. the noble walks 
of cypress and pine and fir trees, especi- 
ally yt which leads to the duke’s garden ; 
10'y. the great garden itself, where are all 
varieties desirable, of rare and numerous 
water works, stately walks of divers sorts, 
gallant statues in great abundance, strange 
creatures, fair ponds railed round about, 
curious summer houses and arbors, pri- 
vate grottos, spacious walks, close and 
open, and diversity of rare trees, flowers, 
fruits, and plants. 11’. their great plenty 
of all kinds of provision, serving not only 
their necessity, but courting even their 
epicurisms; and 12'¥. the duke’s chief 
country palace, called Prattolino, adorned 
with all sorts of gallantries beseeming y® 
greatness and curiosities of a prince, tho’, 
above all, it excels for water works, such 
as give statues motion, making a satyr 
sound a flute, a nymph dance, an angell 
sound a trumpet, bringing out a chorus of 
birds which sing their several notes, throw- 
ing out water from y® grass, y® gravel 
walk, from out trees, walls, and pavem", 
so that when you tread on such a stair, a 
spout gives you a smart cuff on the ear, 
when you set on such a seat, another shall 
rise just in your face, and many other 
various deceits ; but beyond all is a stately 
walk, having a low stone wall on either 
side, on both which is cut a hollow gutter 
for y® water, with many stone bosons at 
an equal distance, w*" mutually receive 
the spouts y‘ are thrown from one side to 
the other, so artificially ordered y* they 
make an arch, under w* may walk 5 or 6 
persons abreast, and all dry headed. But 
this is not to be seen at work unless at y* 
duke’s especial command. 

From Florence I returned to Legorn, 
passing by y® state of Luca, and thus by 
exposing myself to a necessity of speaking, 
I attained, in 3 weeks time, a sufficiency 
iny® tongue. Here I found his lord’? with 
the rest of y® nation at a great feast; 
which lasted indeed during y* residue of 
o* stay in Legorn, every day seeming but 
another course, and every merchant’s 
house another table furnish’d ; who, be- 
cause their butts would not run fast 
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enough, made their fountains stream wine 
in their open courts; and for digestion 
they had, after meals, Italian comedies, 
on stages built on purpose. But in y® 
end it prov’d a wedding feast, y* ambas- 
sador disposing his eldest daughter to one 
Mr. Phil. Williams (a principal merchant 
of y‘ staple), who in making her his wife 
rob’d me of my mistress, Buon pro lé 
faccia, Their marriage was celebrated 
with as loud joys, as roaring ladds and 
rattling trumpets could express. Legorn 
is a small city under the Duke of Tuscany, 
but a very valuable one in respect of its 
traffick, its form and its strength; nor 
does it want y® convenience of a. hand. 
some hold for ships, nor the embellish- 
ments of a fair piazza, (from w*" ours in 
Convent Garden took its pattern,) a 
large church and divers stately statues, of 
which y® chief are 3 or 4 slaves in brass, 
without the walls. 

Being dispatcht hence, wee sail’d to- 
ward Sicilia, meeting in o° way little re- 
markable ; yet I cannot but note y* great 
jollity wee had on board o* ship, such as 
very few have met with, there belonging 
to his Lords?* table (as I remember) 22 
persons, among whom by his Lord*?* fa- 
vour I was now admitted. Not an hour 
of the day, nor scarce an hour of the 
night, but was spent in mirth and feasting, 
enjoying such plenty on board, as few can 
have on shore. In open view of Sicilie, 
before we enter the vore of Messina, are 
the two smoaky islands of Vulcan, y* 
Lipari and furious flaming Strumbolo, w° 
casts up fire with a strange violence and 
frightful noise. And it fortuned that after 
a great storm y°® heaving waves set of ship 
close by it, where for a whole night wee 
lay becalm’d, and were fain to tow out o* 
ship with boats, lest wee should have 
driven too near it. But never did I hear 
a more horrid noise than of the roaring 
flame vomiting out huge stones, which 
rattled against each other, and beat on 
the cliffe as they fell, till the sea quenched 
their flame. Having past Strumbolo, wee 
entred y® fare sailing between Scylla (a 
land on the shore of Sicily) and Carybdis, 
(a rock on y® bank of Calabria), where 
the sea divides itself into sundry strong 
currents, such as o* best mariners, after 
their long experience, dare not adventure 
to pass without the guidance of pilots 
from shore, who live by y* imployment. 
The regal city of Sicily is Palermo, where 
lives the Viceroy for the King of Spain ; 
but the greatest mart is Messina, wherein 
there is a very great trade, driven by the 
English and other nations. Messina is a 


dirty town, despicable as to itself were it 
not for the front of it, which affords a fair 
On the S, East 


(tho’ a false) prospect. 
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part of Sicily is y* famous hill, tna, 
whose flame is not now so great as has 
been reported; only now visible by night, 
whiles by day it seems but a little cloud 
of smoak. Not far from it is old Syra- 
cusa, famous of old for many gallantrys, 
but now only for wine, and for some old 
ruins of antiquities, and remarkable ca- 
verns under ground. Over against Mes- 
sina, on the Calabrian coast, lies the city 
Rhegium in fair view, where is yet a stone 
pillar seen, whereon S‘. Paul having set a 
candle, with intent to preach till it burnt 
out,’tis said the candle burnt miraculously 
beyond its time, y‘ he might preach the 
longer. Taking at Messina fresh supplys 
of provision, wee sailed by the back side 
of the island Zant, as farr as Cape Angelo, 
at the mouth of Archipelagus ; here, op- 
posed by contrary winds, wee were forced 
to round the island Cerigo (where Ovid 
reports that Paris had his first enjoyment 
of Helena, wife of Menelaus), and at last 
wee were fain to anchor, in a bay at the 
back side of the Cape, in y® land of the 
Manmiots, on y® continent of: Morea; and 
here, provisions being very cheap, wee 
armed our boats and adventured on shore, 
being certainly inform’d y‘ not long before 
y® inhabitants had made slaves of some 
English who went too boldly amongst 
them. The people are generally Greeks, 
so poor they have scarce hovels to cover 
them, but rather dwell in caves, clad and 
shod with the skins of beasts. They are 
govern’d by some Turks of mean quality ; 
yet such as they were, wee demanded of 
them for hosstages, and then bought of y® 
villains such provisions as they could fur- 
nish us with :—lambs and kids for 6d., 
sheep at 12d., and beevs at an angel for 
one. These people live only by theft and 
piracy ; those on one side y® bay making 
incursions on those of the other side y* 
bay, pillaging and murdering when they 
conquer. The bravest rogues amongst 
them have learn’d at home y® Turkish 
language, and Italian perhaps in Candia, 
or else on some adjacent Venetian islands. 
These joyn their stocks to build a felucca 
or galiot, take with them the several ban- 
ners of Christians and of Turks, as also 
their several habits, and thus putting to 
sea they make all prize whom they can 
take, carrying them, if Turks, to Candia; 
or, if Christians, they sell them to the 
Turks in Canea. Some of these were 
hang’d at Constantinople, during my be- 
ing there, for such their heroick exploits. 

After two days the wind convey’d us 
hence, into the Archipelagus, along y¢ 
Cyclades, as Delos, Samos, &c., and the 


Sporades, as Tinos, Milos, and Scio (where 


Homer was born), some four leagues short 
of Smirna, till at last God blest us with a 


safe arrival thither. And now were wee 
gladly welcom’d by y® joviall merchants, 
who had as earnestly awaited as wee had 
wishto' appearance, having now been absent 
about five months from England. Smirna 
has of late so thriv’d by y® English, Dutch, 
and French Traffick, that it is restored to 
be a place of consequence, and near as 

t in riches now as it was formerly for 
religion. There is now little left in it of 
old Smirna, but some despicable ruins of 
an old castle and of a synagogue. In sight 
of it are likewise some poor relicks of an 
old church, called now S‘. Demetrius. 
And about two miles distance from y* 
town is yet to be seen the great Bishop 
Polycarpus’s tomb, beside a wood of 
olives, called at this day Sophée, because 
y® famous church of Sophia, in Constan- 
tinople, when in its glory, furnisht it self 
with oyl for its lamps from y* wood. This 
wood is likewise noted for a natural hot 
spring, whither I went to bath, and found 
y° water to boil with great fury, so as to 
boil eggs, and such as boiling water is 
scarce so hot. Having spent some time 
in refreshm'* at sundry private feasts, wee 
were at length invited by the nation toa 
general entertainment in a wood, about 
six miles distance from y* town, where 
they treated us Alla Turchesca to the 
height. Holes were dugg in the earth for 
chimneys; u™ spits were made of sticks ; 
o* burning wood chopt as it grew; o* car- 
pet spread under a shady tree, beside a 
fountain of delicate water, and wee all 
feeding on the ground, a’ cross-legg. But 
the compliment of o° entertainm', the 
wood itself produced, in great varieties of 
curious fruits, to say, grapes, pomegra- 
nates, walnutts, chesnuts, small nuts, 
apples, figgs, and plumbs. This enter- 
tainment was seconded with another of 
the same nature, in a valley of fig-trees, 
when o¥ principal dish was abundance of 
becco-fico’s, small birds, or rather lumps 
of fatt, wc" the merchants kill’d there that 
morning, of y® same sort so esteem’d by 
the luxurious Italians. Here wee found 
scorpions in great number, and one taran- 
tula (whose shape is compos’d between 
an eft and toad), of those whose poyson is 
reported incurable, unless by musick ; in- 
fecting men with excess of laughter, which 
nothing can compose but solemn harmony. 
From Smirna, in a fortnight’s travell may 
be conveniently seen all the seven holy 
churches of Asia, of which Ephesus is 
most worthy view, in respect of large sub. 
terraneous caverns and many reliques of 
what it was in former days, such as yet 
invite some devout friars to dwell privately 
there ; and I was inform’d y*‘ but few years 
past a friar y‘ inhabited a cave (incogni- 
tus) prevail’d on a Turk of quality, with 
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all his family, to deny Mahomet and own 
Christ ; and in testimony thereof to suffer 
martyrdom in the fire. About Ephesus 
is the Meander, whose labyrinthall streams 
afford, from the adjacent hills, a delight- 
ful prospect. At Smirna also there was, 
but few years since, a Greek servant to y* 
English nation martyred; who, having 
turned Turk, and afterwards perplex’d in 
conscience, recanted, and (on advise from 
y° patriarch to save his lost soul) revil’d 
the Turk’s false faith, in the same place 
where he first was made a Turk, and there- 
fore condemn’d by their law to dye, suf- 
fer’d stoutly his fiery tryal, and was after 
canoniz’d a st. 

But to return to my business, his Lord? 
having now ripned his affairs in Smirna, 
and fitted for a Turkish travel, we set out 
towards Constantinople, over land in a 
kieravan of about 100 Englishe, together 
with serv’. Our harbinger went dayly 
before us, to provide all things against his 
Lords? came, when we had but little to 
do more than spread his Lord?s tent, ours 
being spread to o* hands (y* glorious skie), 
and of beds ready made (y* even ground). 
On this rode were nothing but despicable 
villages, nor any thing of note but their 
tich immanur’d lands, and their many 
handsome pleasant fountains for relief of 
thirsty travellers: only y® city Bruscia is 
indeed remarkable, having been formerly 
an imperial seat, both to the Turks and 
Christians, and is to this day a large and 
a rich city. On the south side thereof is 
a high rock, and on the top of it an old 
castle, which the Turks keep even yet in 
competent repair; but the glory of y* 
place has ever been its famous natural 
baths, much beyond all I have yet seen or 
heard of. Over them is built a stately 
fabrick, having within it many stately 
rooms, with some large cisterns of stone, 
with four galleries round them, in which 
wee use to bath, some swimming and dry 
sweating bagnios, having divers cocks of 
water running at pleasure into them (be- 
ing handsomely paved), both from the 
cold and the hot springs, as also four seats 
of stone to sit on. Every room differs 
from another in its degree of heat; and 
here their custom is to strip stark naked, 
to a cloth of modesty alone, and then the 
keepers lay you down, first on your back 
and then on your belly, stroaking and 
stretching y* joynts throughout the body 
in many accurate postures, which feel very 
little pleasing tho’ they pretend them very 
cherishing both to nerves and limbs. Then, 
having’ washd your body all over, and 
scour’d and clean’d it with a mohair glove, 
they put you on a tufted drying shirt, and 
bring you into a more moderate room to 
dress you, and thence into a 3™ much cool- 
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er yet, where you close all with a dish of 
coffee and the payment of y* money. The 
town has a gallant view to y°® northward 
of pleasant and fruitful plains, while the 
southward mountains are always covered 
w' snow; from whence Constantinople is 
furnisht the whole summer time, the snow 
being packt up in hairy skin sacks and 
carried thither dayly in boats. 

From whence you travel y° plains to a 
small town call’d Montania, about 200 
miles from Smirna, and 30 leagues short 
of Constantinople. Here wee embarqued 
o* selves, o* baggage, and our horses, 
rowing about ten miles on the river Sca- 
mander, mentioned by Virgil, and not far 
distant from Troy, oft dy’d with Greek 
and Trojan blood; then entring upon the 
Hellespont, wee rowed on to y* complemt 
of our voyage to Constantinople. 

Arriving here in October 1647, his 
Lord? and y* merchants soon sett matters 
in order for his audience with y* Grand 
Seignor (Sultan Ibrahim), which was 
granted him in an out-house of the Serag- 
lio; and the manner of his audience was 
thus :—his Lord?, richly clad and bravely 
mounted, went attended by all the mer- 
chants, in gaudy cloths and on gallant 
horses, and with diverse droggemen (in- 
terpreters) and janizaries, besides his pro- 
per retinue, among whom 12 gentlemen in 
a noble livery; but of all these, not above 
10 or 12 persons were admitted with his 
Lord? into the audience room, from whom 
wee learn’d what followed, 

His Lords? being entred, was man’d 
wt two Turkish officers, who, when his 
Lords? bowed to the Grand Seignor, thrust 
down his head, lest he should do short 
reverence. Then being sett on chair op- 
posite to the Grand Seign™ they inter. 
changebly past their complimental ad- 
dresses ; which done, his Lord? delivered 
his letters of credence from His Majy of 
England. These being read and conferr’d 
on about half an hour’s space, y* Grand 
Seignor pronounced him ambassad', and 
presented with a robe of honour. Like- 
wise to eight of his attendants were given 
for each a more inferior robe, all making 
but an inconsiderable return for those gal- 
lant presents his Lords? gave. At the 
adieu y® ambas' was made to go backwards 
till he was out of the Grand Sig" sight. 
The Emper* ambassad" are sometimes en- 
tertained with a feast, which they dearly 
buy w** their extraordinary presents; but 
wee retired to a plentifull entertainment 
of his Lords? on much easier terms. 

And now I must also note his Lords?* 
audience with St Sackville Crow, to whom 
he went attended on by all the merch" ; 
when S* Sackville meeting him at the door 
of his audience room, bidhim‘ Welcome S* 
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Thomas Bendish’; but after his cold salu- 
tations, he retired to his seat of state, and 
directed my L* Bendish to a chair oppo- 
site against him. Being seated, S' Tho. 
presented his Majy* letter of revocation to 
S' Sackville, and required his obedience 
to it. S* Sackville pleaded the letter 
either counterfeit or deceitfully obtain’d, 
and instead of submitting to it draws out 
his old comiss" and commands Sir Thomas 
Bendish his reverence to it; but St Thomas 
discreetly insisted upon the matter of his 
letter delivered, declared y* performance 
of his own devoir, and protested against 
S' Sackville for his disobedience ; and thus 
each with their hatts on, they departed in 
disgust and defyance. But now St Thomas 
being already invested Ambas* by y® Grand 
Seign’, and owned by the merchants, upon 
a court or councill held between them, 
they resolve to have but one sun in their 
orb, and that S* Sackville must for Eng- 
land. Yet to carry on matters fairly, they 
sent him a fair and friendly proffer of 
20,000 p. (valued at 5,000/. sterling) that 
he would depart quietly in order to his 
Maj’* letter to him, as also of agood ship 
and conveniencies for his voyage; y* as 
he came in noble fashion and had governed 
in a stately manner, so he might return in 
an honourable posture. Yet in scorn of 
this handsome offer he stood in his own 
justification, obstinately opposing their 
desire. 
(To be continued.) 





Springfield, near 
Chelmsford. 
A NEW work is now publishing in 

numbers, the Pictorial Bible. The 

wood-cuts are curious, and many of 
them very interesting. One of the 
vignettes represents Samson laying hold 
of two Ionic columns. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents, who are archi- 
tects, could inform us of the earliest 
introduction of the Ionic order. Sam- 

son died 1120 years before Christ; I 

suspect long before the Ionic capital 

was known. 

The columns of the Philistines were 
most probably in character with those 
of the temples in Egypt, with deep 
capitals. The following admeasure- 
ments of a few of the Egyptian co- 
lumns, wherein the proportion of their 
capitals to the shafts below, are from 
Denon’s Travels. 

The height of the capital to 

the shaft of the portico, of 

the temple of Tentyra, is 1 to 2 

6 


Mr. Ursan, 


Do. of the temple in Elephan- 


EME ee ten 1 to 2} 
Do. of the temple of Hermo- 
POLIS... ..ccccrcccccccere - 1to% 


Do. of the portico of Latopo- 

Ricks pace Keaececignoccwen: ADB 

All these capitals of the Egyptians 
are heavy, in comparison with the ele- 
gant Corinthian of the Greeks, which 
is only 1 to 7. 

In referring to 1 Kings, Chap. vii. 
v. 15-22, we may form the proportion 
of the columns in Solomon’s Temple. 
V. 15. 16, Hiram “ cast two pillars of 
brass of 18 cubits high apiece, and a 
line of 12 cubits did compass either of 
them about”’ (i. e. 4 cubits in diame- 
ter). 

‘* And he made two chapiters of 
moulten brass to set upon the top of 
the pillars, the height of the one chapi- 
ter was five cubits,”’ &c. 

This makes the proportion of the 
capital to the shaft of the column, as 
one to 33, which nearly corresponds 
with the columns of Egypt. And 
what is still more curious, it appears 
that some of the details were copied 
from Egypt, as the verse 19 and 22 
mentions Lilly Work, a favourite orna- 
ment of the Egyptians. Verse 18 and 
20 speaks of the Pomegranates. As 
this account is not more than 115 years 
after the death of Samson, we may 
venture to form some conjecture that 
the two columns of the Philistines 
were in some degree similar to those 
of Egypt, rather than the lonic columns 
of a subsequent date. 

In referring to verse 41 and 42, we 
find that bowls were placed on the top 
of the pillars. Some of our architects 
will suppose it to allude to the swelled 
moulding under the abacus of the Doric 
capital; but the whole height of the 
Doric capital bears a very small pro- 
portion to the shaft of the column. 

The plates of Solomon’s Temple, in 
Stackhouse’s Bible, are imaginary ; 
the style of Architecture appears of 
the date of Charles I. or II. I find, in 
looking over the prints in the British 
Museum, that they are actually copied 
from the Works of Hollar. 


Yours, &c. a. Re 
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THE WALK. 


Loox from thy flowery lattice,—let me gaze 
On that rich brow, that eye like morning bright, 
That even sorrow wears a face of smiles 
When thou art near ;—forth from thy lattice look, 
My gentle , and that golden day 
Recall, when first by DeBEN’s seaward shores, 
Following the curving of his banks, we stray’d ; 
Hand link’d in hand, sweet pilgrimage !—and fill’d 
With fantasies as sweet. O’er ferny dell 
We trod, and fields by reeking coulter torn, 
And many a brook-fed mead, and islet green 
With waving samphire ; there the silver wave, 
Obedient to the ocean’s breath, just crept 
To kiss the dewy margent ;—so we pass’d 
Pinnace, and barge, and fisher’s skiff, whence flung 
The thin net sway’d along, and to the shore 
The boatman’s carol sounded ;—further now 
Following the inland waters, and our hearts 
Surrendering to the genial influences 
Of sun, and airs by soft Favonius breath’d !— 
Say, how we linger’d, pleasure gathering up, 
As children chase the insects on the plain— 
From every sight and sound :—the bee’s wild hum, 
His wing in some rude foliature encag’d; 
The beetle with his scaly habergeon 
Fretting the margin of the pool; the path 
Of the grey-lizard to his sinuous home ; 

s Or watch’d the sea-mew’s silvery pennons shine 
Above the sparkling waters ; or far off 
Following their flight, the birds of nobler plume, 
High-wing’d, and journeying to their distant home ; 
So on the river’s crisped marge we stood, 
Gazing the broad expanse, that like a lake 
Lay folded in the mountain’s soft embrace, 
Fit haunt of Nymph or Naiad ;-“onward now 
(What could we less, sweet Nature’s self our guide ?) 
Up that dear path by vulgar eyes unseen 
With its grey shrine, and rural chapel crown’d ; 
Threading the oaken coppice, soon we gain’d 
A little sylvan lawn, that mid the embrace 
Of close embow’ring trees, its tender green 
Nursed with perennial dews—the silent glade 
To us, methought, was dedicate, and ours, 
It seem’d, was all its beauty. To and fro 








Gent. Maa. Vot. VI. 41 
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The wild-rose shadows by the Summer’s breath 
Were moving ; from the gnarled boughs above 
The ring-dove pour’d his amorous plaint ; and there, 
No more on Man dependant, mid the leaves 
The redbreast built his summer-nest secure. 
‘ Fit spot,’ I cried, ‘ for Grecian Bard to feign 
Panisk, or Fawn, amid the noonday heat 
Reposing ; or a band of Paranymphs, 
Such is the Poet’s high record, at eve 
Discoursing in their soft Helladian tongue. 
Or here, perchance, the silver-footed Fays 
Tripping to moonlight minstrelsy, might start 
The aged shepherd hastening down the glen.’ 
Thou in this sylvan bower, mid tufted moss 
And wrinkled fern, with colour’d weeds commix’d, 
And glossy leaves of velvet texture laid, 
With hazel, and with hawthorn blossoms hung, 
Like to a Tuscan Jady in her bloom 
Of richest beauty, as by Arno’s vale, 
Or where his shaded waters Arbia spreads, 
Stepping from forth her princely halls to taste 
The breeze, entranc’d I’ve seen—thou there reclined, 
Or as some gentle Dryad, who at eve 
Just stepping from the timid covert, hears 
Young Zephyr breathe his vow ;—the day was clos’d, 
The morning’s roseate glow—the golden blaze 
Meridian, and the eve’s purpureal sky— 
Oh! Day, as innocent as fair! and thou, 
Fair as the day, and young, and innocent ! 
Sweet maiden!—thou not seldom to thine eye 
(As oft again on these retiring sands 
Thy evening footsteps shall be seen) wilt call 
Mid blushing smiles and sunny tears that speak 
Of fond remembrance, all that memory holds 
Of that sweet pilgrimage :—the winding shore, 
The soft enamell’d margin—the long sweep 
Of those majestic woods, which o’er the wave 
Flung deep their emerald shadows—the far hills, 
The grey rock with its blue springs trickling down 
Through thick-concealing foliage—and the vale, 
The long-withdrawing vale, where DesEN winds 
His solitary wave from shore to shore, 
To where the fountains of the ocean lie. 


J. M. 
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ART AND NATURE. 


On the Rocks of Clifton and Leigh Woods first joined ty the Iron thrown across. 
Written when the first Stone of the Suspension Bridge was laid. 
“FROWN EVER OPPosITE,”’ the Angel cried, 
Who, with an earthquake’s might and giant-hand, 
Sever’d these riven rocks, and bade them stand 
Sever’d for ever! 
The vast ocean-tide, 
Leaving its roar without, at his command 
Shrunk, and beneath the woods, through the green land, 
Went gently murmuring on, so to deride 
The frowning Barriers, that its force defied ! 
But Art, high o’er the trailing smoke below 
Of sea-bound steamer, on yon summit’s head 
Sat musing, and where scarce a wand’ring crow 
Sail’d o’er the chasm,—in thought, a high-way led ; 
Conquering, as by an arrow from a bow, 
The scene’s lone Genius by her Elfin-thread. 


Clifton, 27th August, 1836. Wituram Liste Bow zs. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 








EXTRACTS FROM NUGZ METRIC. 
By Lorp GRENVILLE. (1824.) 


Nos hec novimus esse nihil. 


Of the following trifles, written at very different periods of the author’s life, 
some were attempted as translations, others as paraphrases only, or still more 
distant imitations of the poetry to which they refer. The very few original 
pieces are entirely occasional. He prints this small collection for private dis- 
tribution among those who may perhaps attach to it, as a slight memorial of 
him, a value to which it has no other claim; and he requests of each of them, 
in the words of his favourite Flaminius, but with far more reason for the wish, 

At tu quicquid est ineptiarum 
Ne prodire sinas in ora vulgi. 


RUBECULA. 
Thomson’s Winter, 246. 


Ingenue mentis, pulchreque Rubecula forme, 
Conviva et nostris hospes amica focis ; 

Que patrios olim campos, saltusque relinquis, 
Frigus ubi et brume sevior hora venit : 

Et rostro primam pulsans aldque fenestram, 
Exiguo fundis gutture dulce melos. 

Jamque ipso trepidans heres in limine, jamque 
Perlustras dubio lumine cauta domum. 

Frustula tum raptim excipiens furtiva recedis ; 
Mox repetis tenuem non satiata cibum. 

Hospitium donec certosque experta Penates, 
Lascivis nostros fortior ante pedes. 

a Huc iterum (hiberno frigent namque omnia coelo 

Et glacie, et posita stat nive canus ager,) 

Huc fidenter ades ; non te mala vincla manebunt, 
Sed domus et simplex, et sine fraude Lares. 
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The Redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of th’ embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth, then hopping o’er the floor 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And picks and starts, and wonders where he is, 
Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 





MORS FATALIS. 


Salve, que placidi graté sub imagine Somni 
Subrepens, vite claudis amica diem ; 

Mors puré tranquilla, in quam matura senectus 
Prescripté rerum sorte soluta cadit ! 

Non tibi fatidici exardent diro igne cometz ; 
Non tremit adventu conscia terra tuo. 

Nec presaga canit ferali carmine bubo ; 
Nec rabide auditur vox ululare lupe. 

Verum ubi, terrestri mens functa labore quietem 
Expetit, inque suas gestit abire domos. 

Corporeis lenté vinclis exsolvitur, et se 
Vix sentit vité deficiente mori, 

Ut levis arboreos autumni sidere fructus 
Molliter in patrium decutit aura solum, 

Tum sociaé composta manu, notosque Penates 
Inter, habet facilis lumina fessa sopor. 

Quin et amicorum cure lacrymeque sequuntur, 
Et modica instaurat funera justus honos. 

Alta petunt alii, et perituree laudis amore 
Sanguineum insistunt ambitionis iter. 

Hac mihi sit, tacitze decurso tramite vite ; 
Hac demum in ccelos scandere posse via. 


Oh! thou softest natural death, that art giv’n twice 

To sweetest slumber! no rough-bearded comet 

Stares on thy wild departure : the dull owl 

Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 

Scents not thy carrion; pity winds thy corse, 

While horror waits on Princes.— Webster, Vittoria Corom. Act V. 


till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, for death mature. 
Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 535. 


LANGANSIA. 
ARGUMENTUM. 

Ecclesize cujusdam prope Bernam in Helvetia presbyter conjugi sue primo in 
puerpero extincte, monumentum hunc in modum fieri voluit. Lapidem tumulo im- 
positum, et quum repentino ultime illius tube fragore disruptum, sublevare videtur 
mulier, habitum sepulchralem post se rejiciens, et in beatorum sedes, eodem ceelesti 
accitu, conscendere gestiens. 

Quam pulcherrimam rerum maximarum imaginem admirati juvenes duo ibidem 
peregrinantes, Aidis Christi vero apud Oxonienses haud ita pridem alumni,* easdem 
his qui sequuntur versibus utcunque exprimere conabantur. 





* Cum auctore scilicet harum nugarum, amicus ejus et condiscipulus, bis postea 
maximis in politicis negotiis versatus, quique summa bonorum cum laude imparis 
Britannici res in India gessit, et in Hibernia hodie gerit. (The Marquis Wellesley.) 
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VIDUUS LOQUITUR. 


Nulla mei ostentat lapis hic insignia luctus 
Impositus cineri, cara Maria, tuo ; 

Nec tibi condecorant solito de more sepulchrum ; 
Sollicitent fletus qualiacunque novos. 

Heu! nimis iste dolor, nimis ista recursat imago ! 
Et quianam hec animo sint referenda meo ? 

Has prope reliquias, quoties aut debita sacris 
Officia, aut fidus me revocavit amor. 

Has prope reliquias, egre solatia menti 
Sunt aliqua, et lacrymis, invenienda quies. 

Hic tua me reficit, tua me rediviva tuentem, 
Effigies evi spe melioris alit ; 

Hic mihi semper adés, non qualis vix nova mater 
Amplexu herebas jam moribunda meo. 

Sed qualis surgas, ubi nos de sede profunda 
Evocet etheriz vox animosa tube. 

Somnum exuta gravem, et ccelestis conscia vite, 
Jamque adventantis numine plena Dei. 





EPITAPHIUM CANIS. ZEPHYRUS IN VILLA. 


Captum oculis, senemque hebetem, morboque gravatum, 
Dulcis here, antiquo me quod amore foves. 
Suave habet et carum Zephyrus tuus, et leviore 

Se sentit mortis conditione premi. 
Interi¢re quidem, tibi que placuisse solebant 
Et forme dotes, et facile ingenium. 
Deficiunt sensus, tremule scintillula vitz 
Vix micat, in cinerem mox abitura brevem. 
Sola manet vetuli tibi nec despecta ministri, 
Mens grata ipsique in morte memor domini. 
Hanc tu igitur pro blanditiis mollique labore, 
Et prompta ad nutus sedulitate tuos. 
Pro saltu cursuque levi, lusuque protervo, 
Hanc nostri extremum pignus amoris habe. 
Jamque vale! Elysii subeo loca leta piorum 
Que dat* Persephore manibus esse canum. 


VITA FUGAX. 


Qualis ubi Hebridiz Pastor de vertice rupis 
Que longé Arctoas tristis obumbrat aquas, 

Sole sub occiduo, procul in convalle remota, 
Saxosive super culmina nuda jugi ; 

Aut videt, aut vidisse putat (seu credula fallit 
Mens vacuum, et fictis ludit imaginibus ; 

Sive quod aériz nonnumquam hec corpora forme 
Sumpsére, humanis conspicienda oculis) 

Innumeram glomerari aciem, circumque moveri ; 
Mox eadem in ventos it resoluta leves. 

Haud aliter mortis fugiunt evanida in umbras 
Optima queque, hominum queis sibi vita placet. 

Gratia, opes, studium sophie, laudumque cupido, 
Fidus amor, fide gaudia amicitie. 

His itaque ut brevibus fruere, eternum esse memento, 
Que post has tenebras est oritura dies. 





* Videsis Jortini epitaphium felis, ubi et ille Cottam imitatus est, in simili fere 
argumento. 
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As when a shepherd of the Hebrid isles, 
Plac’d far amid the melancholy main,— 
Whether it be love fancy him beguiles, 
Or that aérial beings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied to our senses plain,— 
Sees on some naked hill, or valley low, 
What time in ocean Phoebus dips her train, 
} Some vast assembly moving to and fro, 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous shew. 
Thomson's C. of Indolence. 





ALGIERS. 


Verses occasioned by some insulting remarks published in France on the result of the 
British Expedition to Algiers, after the final overthrow of Buonaparte. 
f These hands toil-worn, these limbs by fetters gall’d, 
These bodies scarr’d with many a servile blow, 
These spirits wasted by disease and woe, 
These Christian souls to miscreant rage enthrall’d, 
What band of heroes now recalls to life ? 
Gives us again to hail our native shores, 
And to each fond despairing heart restores 
The long-lost Parent, the long-widow’d Wife ? 
Oh! Britain! still to lawless power a foe, 
| *Gainst faithless pirate arm’d, or blood-stain’d Gaul, 
Vain is the taunt which works thy lavish cost, 
Thy shameless toil, thy blood pour’d out for all, 
Thy laurels gain’d in fight, in treaty lost, 
Heaven still shall bless the hand which lays the oppressor low! 





PARINI. PER RISCATTO DI SCHIAVI. 


Queste incallite man, queste carni arse 

| D’ Africa al sol, questi pie rosi, e stanchi 

Di servil ferro, queste ignudi fianchi 

1 Donde sangue, e sudor largo si sparse, 

| Toccano al fine la patria terra, apparse 

| Sovr’ esse un raggio di pietade, e franchi 

Mostransi a i figli, a le consorte, a i bianchi 
Padri, che ogni lor duol senton calmarsi. 


EPITAPHIUM. 


Hoc sub marmore conditur 

Illa, et perpetui munere carminis 

| Digna, et flebilibus modis, 

Illa et Pembrochii mater, et inclyti 
Sidneii soror: huic parem 

Aut forma, aut animo, aut nobilioribus 
Pulchri dotibus ingenf, 

Nullam Mors poteris ceedere victimam, 

| Donec te quoque Temporis 

Strages ulta tuas conficiet manus. 





Underneath this marble hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sydney’s wife, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death! ere thou hast slain another, 

Fair, and learn’d, and good as she, 

Time shall throw his dart at thee !—Jonson. 
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IN TUMULUM VETERIS UXELLZ RUINAS DESPICIENTEM, 
Quis fuit antiqua Corini de gente, sepulchrum 
Cui patria hic, tumido in cespite, grata dedit ? 
Quo fato occubuit? Rome victricibus armis, 
An debellati Saxonis ense, cadens? 
Uxelle periere arces, disjectaque circum 
Strata jacent foedo regia tecta situ ; 
At durat lapis aggestus bis mille per annos, 
Et vano ignotum signat honore ducem, 


IDEM ANGLICE. 
INSCRIPTION FOR A STONE TO BE PLACED ON A BARROW NEAR LESTWITHIEL. 
Of Cornwall’s ancient race what chieftain brave 
Found in this swelling turf an honour’d grave ? 
What fate subdued thee? Rome’s all conquering band, 
Or some defeated Saxon’s vengeful hand ? 
Lo! time hath whelm’d Lestwithiel’s regal halls, 
And scarce Restormel shews her ivied walls ; 
Yet still thro’ many an age these gather’d stones 
With vain memorial grace thy long-forgotten bones. 


GRATIA RELATA. 

Que nobis satis ampla contulisti, 
Aureli, benefacta, tu per omnes 
Vulgasti plateas, et angiportus, 

Quis neget tibi gratiam hanc relatam ? 


To John I ow’d great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation, 
Sure John and I are more than quit.—Prior. 


LESBIA. 

Pulchre olim et facili nostrum tibi, Lesbia, amorem 
Jurabam longum perpetuumque fore ; 

Nunc tam mutate tibi si servire tulissem, 
Non servata esset, sed mea rupta fides. 


I lov’d thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 

So alter’d are thy face and mind, 
’Twere perjury to love thee now. 


DETRECTATOR. 

Impune tot nobis ut ingeras 
Jam falsa tu convicia ! 

Plectere, poenam dans gravissimam, 
De te quod est verum audies. 


THE SAME. 


Lie on! whilst my revenge shall be 
To speak the very truth of thee. 


THE FRIEND. 

None ever learnt ’midst Fortune’s smiles 
The undissembling heart to know, 

When faith sincere, and flattery’s wiles, 
Alike in outward seeming shew. 

*Tis when her giddy wheel goes round, 
Scattering aloof the servile train, 

That friends are proved and faithful found, 
And e’en in death unchang’d remain. 
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Alcuin non puo saper dachi sia amato 
i" Quando felice in su la rota siede, 
Pero e’ ha i veri, e i finti amici a lato 
f Che mostran tutti la medesma fide. 
| Se poi si cangia in tristo il lieto stato 
ti . Volta ta turba adulatrice il piede 
i E quel che di cor ama, riman forte, 
| Ed ama il suo signor dopo la morte.—Ariosto. 


| POETA AD URBIS OPPUGNATORES. 


Dux! Miles! quicunque feri in certamine Martis 
Has indefensas veneris ante fores, 

Parce precor! vatemque infestis protege ab armis, 
Si quis Musarum est, si pietatis honos. 

Tlle potens magicse qua fama accenditur artis, 

f Serta dabit capiti non peritura tuo. 

Tile tibi extremis nomen clarabit in oris, 
Sole quot occiduo quotve oriente calent. 

Pieridum hec sedes !—Belli furor impius absit ! 
Thebarum Emathius victor in excidio, 

Diruta tecta inter, turresque et templa Deorum 
Pindaricam intactam stare domum voluit ; 

Carminibusque sacris sacras servavit Athenas 
Flebilis Electr tibia docta modos. 


i} Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize 
If deed of honor did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call Fame on such gentle acts as these, 
| And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 
The House of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 


To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.— Milton. , 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


if 
H When born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
Whilst thy assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confess’d ; 
So live, that in thy latest hour, 
We may the floods of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest.—Carlisle. 


1 
INFANS. 


H Dum tibi vix nato leti ris¢re parentes, 
Vagitu implebas tu lacrymisque domum ; 
Sic vivas, ut summa tibi cum venerit hora, 
Sit ridere tuum, sit lacrymare tuis. 


IDEM GRECE. 
! } > ‘ , , 
Aptt yeyas k\dvOper €£ npyeo Saxpvoevrwy 
, Tnbootmn dé Piru, ods F éyéhagoe warTip. 
} Qs 8€ Biov diayors, ds 84 Oavatowo mapdvros, 
" . - , 
Ewa coi rd yedav, dup ¢ Saxpuxeéiy. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A brief Account of the Researches and 
Discoveries in Upper Egypt, made 
under the direction of Henry Salt, 
Esq. by Giovanni d’Athanasi, §c. 

Au Essay on the Hieroglyphics of the 
Ancient Egyptians, by John Wil- 
liams. 

EVERY day is adding something 
to our store of information relative to 
the land of Ham, at once the nursery 
of early science and of the darkest 
idolatry and superstition. Much of 
Signor D’Athanasi’s volume is devoted 
to impugning the conduct and preten- 
sions of Belzoni. We, for our part, 
dislike to assume the office of umpire 
in a matter of accusation, when the 
party denounced is defunct, and we 
think it by far the more generous part 
to let the shade of Belzoni repose with 
those honours, as an indefatigable prac- 
tical explorator, of which he will not 
easily be deprived. 

The first exploit of the author wor- 
thy of notice seems to be the fixing the 
topography of the city of Berenice, 
that town on the borders of the Red 
Sea where the ships from India usually 
Janded their cargoes, and which had 
been misplaced by a recent traveller, 
M. Frederick Caillot [Caillaud ?], who 
had unaccountably fixed it seven miles 
from the coast. Accompanied by Bel- 
zoni and others, the author set out in 
search of Berenice. Of their journey 
these are the principal details :—Ar- 
riving at the village of Il Bahera, oppo- 
site the ancient town of Apollinopolis 
Magna, they halted at a well; resum- 
ing their route, after six hours’ march 
they came to a small Egyptian temple, 
carved in a solid rock of the mountain, 
and pursuing their journey arrived at 
the mines, whence in the time of the 


‘Ptolemies they had used to extract 


emeralds: to this spot Caillot had 
come for the purpose of working the 
mines, on account of Mohammed Ali, 
who paid all expenses. From the igno- 
rance of himself and workmen, how- 
ever, it is affirmed the undertaking was 
abortive. Caillot’s pretended Berenice 
turned out to be nothing but the huts 
of the miners who had carried on their 
operations at the place under the Pto- 
lemies. The travellers now ascended 
Gent. Mae. Vou. VI. 





a mountain whence the sea could be 
descried, distant seven or eight hours’ 
journey. They were fortunate enough 
to fall in with an old Arab, who un- 
dertook to be their guide to some ruins 
on the sea shore, at a place called 
Saket, the real Berenice of the anci- 
ents. They found themselves at length 
in the very centre of the vestiges of the 
town, which poor M. Caillot never 
had the good fortune to behold. After 
having gone round the boundaries, 
which were covered with sand, they 
proceeded in search of the temple. 
Having accidentally stopped in front 
of a wall, which appeared to them to 
have originally formed part of some 
fine edifice, they ordered two of their 
labourers to set to work upon it, and 
in a short time they discovered one of 
the facades of the temple, on which 
were some hieroglyphics and figures, 
which however were very much effaced. 


‘¢ The walls of this city are only fifteen 
paces from the sea. The stone of which 
the houses are built is of a very singular 
kind ; it resembles a sort of coral, full of 
small apertures, like those of a sponge : 
it is a sea stone and not one of mountain 
growth. It was probably cut away from 
the sea rock at the time of the tide going 
out. The whole sea extending from the 
coast to a considerable distance from the 
land, is studded with shingle banks, which 
render the approach very difficult, even 
for the smallest sized boats. The harbour 
on that side is entirely clogged up with 
sand. A chain of mountains stands out 
into the sea, and serves as a sort of bar- 
rier to the harbour against stormy wea- 
ther.””—p, 34. 


This mountain isdescribed as a beau- 
tiful promontory : the travellers search- 
ed for the burial places of the inhabi- 
tants of Berenice at its foot, six miles 
distant from the site of the city, in 
vain. 

In the third chapter we learn the 
dismissal of Belzoni from the employ- 
ment of Mr. Salt, owing, it is said, to 
his exorbitant demand of the alabaster 
sarcophagus, to accompany the casts 
of the tomb which he was about to 
erect in England.* The spot where 





* It is not perhaps ‘generally known, 
that these admirable and interesting casts, 
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antiquities are found, according to our 
author, least injured by time, is the 
Necropolis of Thebes, now called 
Gourna. 


‘The mummies discovered there are 
the best and the best preserved that are 
to be met with; they are of various 
forms, embalmed ‘and enveloped i in many 
different manners.’’ * 

* ‘¢ There are as many as 
ad kinds, not to speak of those which 
are enveloped with reeds in the form of 
basket work, or with palm leaves: this 
sort is that of the poor Nubians. The 
mummies which have two or three cases, 
belong to the priests and their wives, and 
they are embalmed in the first of the fol- 
lowing manners. 

‘¢ In general the embalment is of five 
sorts, exclusive of bodies which have been 
simply dried in the sun, and deprived of 
their entrails, without being in any way 
covered over with cloths or cerements. 
Of the first quality of mummies are those 
which are embalmed with a good élack 
balm, composed (the author believes) of 
various aromatics ; they have all the inte- 
rior part, such as the head, filled with this 
balm. The mummies of this quality have 
all their bandages so well glued over, that 
it is with difficulty the flesh of the body 
can be uncovered. The entrails of this 
sort of mummy are divided into four por- 
tions, and deposited in urns, made for 
the purpose of four different shapes, sur- 
mounted with lids. These urns are known 
by the name of canopi, and are respec- 
tively ornamented with the heads of a 
man, an ape, a jackal, and a hawk, besides 
hieroglyphic letters and titles. Some- 
times these urns are found in square cases 
placed by the side of the mummy ; and, 
though generally of alabaster, they are 
occasionally met with of calcareous stone 
and of wood.”’ 


In these canopi are found papyri, 
little figures, &c. All about the cases 
are placed a varicty of very interesting 
articles. In each case is an idol of 
wood in the shape of the mummy, 
which represents the ‘defunct, and a 
little box filled with idols, all of porce- 
lain. According to the explanation 
given by M. Champollion, each of the 





which were arranged and exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, in the form of the tomb 
from which they were originally made, are 
now in the possession of Mr. Austin, pro- 
prietor of the manufactory of artificial 
stone, in the New-road. They would be 
well deserving of a place in our grand 
national depdt of Antiquities. 
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survivors who accompanied the corpse 
to its interment, carried an idol, which 
he deposited in the case, the priests 
carrying the larger and the others the 
smaller. 

The second mode of embalming 
was by filling the whole body, save 
the head and neck, with minute parti- 
cles of an exceedingly bitter wood. 
The entrails were divided into four 
portions, and placed, not in urns, but 
in packages of very fine linen, close to 
the aperture of the body whence they 
had been extracted,—this incision was 


‘always made on the left side of the 


corpse. These mummies have two 
cases, besides a sarcophagus of wood, 
covered with painted figures and hiero- 
glyphics. Papyri in the finest preser- 
vation have been found within the idols 
of black wood, deposited with this 
species of mummies; this circumstance 
was accidentally discovered in 1817 by 
an Arab throwing down one of these 
idols in a fit of passion, not being able 
to obtain the price which he had de- 
manded for it—see p. 58. 

The third method of embalming used 
by the Egyptians, was by filling the 
corpse with salt. 

The fourth was performed by means 
of ashes. 

‘* The mummies of the two latter qua 
lities are from African Ethiopia, having 
been transported to Necropolis, and there 
buried as in a place of sanctity. The 
greater part of them are buried in the 
midst of the Temple of Isis. They are 
chiefly the bodies of artizans, having their 
working tools and instruments, which are 
of a very simple ordinary make, buried 
along with them.”’ 


The fifth method was accomplished 
by filling the body withsand. A great 
number of this species of mummy was 
found during the excavations which 
were prosecuted by the author and his 
companions. These mummies have a 
single case of sycamore wood, of very 
ordinary workmanship: they contain 
but few antiquities.—(See p. 65.) 

The author, during eighteen years 
of laborious research, after having 
opened numerous tombs in Thebes and 
the city of Abydos, never met with the 
most trifling article of iron ware of 
Egyptian origin; the implements and 
arms he discovered, were of a very hard 
kind of bronze. The Egyptians em- 


ployed enormous stones in order to pro- 
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tect their tombs from molestation. This 
circumstance has concealed their con- 
tents in earlier times, and preserved 
them to modern explorators. The Jews, 
it will be remembered, adopted the 
same practise ; a memorable instance 
was the cementing or sealing the stone 
at the door of our Saviour’s tomb. 
Metallic mirrors, ornaments, trinkets, 
models of the funereal boats which con- 
veyed the dead on the Nile, and of a 
little house, were among the numerous 
articles found by the author in the 
Necropolis of Thebes. The sale Cata- 
logue of Mr. Salt’s collection is affixed 
as a sort of Appendix to the volume, 
and affords a very minute illustration 
of these curious discoveries. 

The tenth and last chapter of the 
work notices some of the more remark- 
able customs of the Arabs, which the 
author observed while he was resident 
among them at Gourna. They claim 
high antiquity of location on that spot, 
being, they affirm, descended from 
those Arabs who established them- 
selves at Gourna earlier than the year 
120. A few years since there were at 
Gourna more than 1800 houses, but 
this number has been reduced to a 
ninth part by the exterminating war 
waged against them by the Mamelucs, 
in order to deliver the country from 
the horrible system of pillage which 
they practised. 


‘“‘The Arab women throughout Upper 
Egypt, have no pleasure in seeing the for- 
tune of their husbands increase, the reason 
of which is the fear they entertain of see- 
ing their husbands one day in a condition 
to procure other wives, who would forth- 
with be just as legitimate as themselves ; 
for it is well known in those countries, 
that the more wealth a man has, the more 
wives he has also. Therefore it is, that as 
soon as a woman perceives that she has 
in the house a little more corn or beans 
than will be required for the year’s sub- 
sistence of the family, she gets rid of the 
surplus by giving it to the fowls or goats. 
Such are the expedients to which they 
resort to prevent the appearance of rivals 
in their households.”’ 


Both sexes live commonly to the age 
of a hundred. One of the ceremonies 
of the Arabs contracting matrimony, 
who reside near the Nile, is that the 
bride and bridegroom wash their faces 
in its waters, take a portion of it in 
their mouths, and spit it into each 
other’s faces, wishing each other as 
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much prosperity and fecundity as the 
river gives to the adjacent fields. The 
Copts are skilled in caligraphy and 
arithmetic, and are almost all in the 
service of the government. 

The minuteness with which several 
of the matters in Signor d’Athanasi’s 
little volume are treated, renders it an 
acceptable addition to the larger works 
from other hands that have preceded. 
He was chiefly instrumental in forming 
that more recent collection of the late 
Mr. Salt, which was lately brought to 
the hammer at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and 
produced under their hands 71682. 
18s. 6d. D’Athanasi will henceforth 
take his place among those explorators 
of Egyptian Antiquities who have con- 
tributed largely to the public and pri- 
vate depositories of Archeological Sci- 
ence, by the produce of their personal 
researches, and at the same time have 
illustrated their discoveries by the pen. 


We turn to Mr. Williams’s ‘‘ Essay 
on the Hieroglyphics of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” The author repudiates 
the idea that the language of the hiero- 
glyphics and of the Copts, are iden- 
tical. The appearance of hieroglyphics 


‘¢ upon many of the most ancient edifices 
in Nubia and Egypt, evidently sculptured 
at the time when those buildings were 
erected, affords a proof that a very consi- 
derable period of time must have elapsed 
between their first application as the re- 
presentatives of sounds, and the composi- 
tion of those scanty remains of the Coptic 
which have descended to us, and which 
consist principally, if not entirely, of por- 
tions of a translation of the Scriptures 
and of certain hymns and religious trea- 
tises, which works are evidently of a 
much later date than the Christian era. 
During this period the country of Egypt 
underwent many great political changes. 
It successively fell under the dominion of 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
and the influence of the Grecian dynasty, 
particularly, upon the language of the 
country, is fully manifested, not only by 
the influx of a number of words of Gre- 
cian origin, but also by the introduction 
of a new alphabet, formed evidently upon 
that of the Greeks, with such changes and 
additions as the genius of the Coptic re- 
quired, which alphabet took the place of 
that originally used. The latter being that 
employed in the middle inscription of the 
Rosetta stone, and in many of the papyri 
found with the mummies.”’ 


It appears that this middle inscrip- 
tion, the character of which accords 
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sufficiently well with the Coptic, by no 
means has a verbal agreement with it, 
and therefore that all modes of solu- 
tion of the inscription founded upon 
the Coptic have failed : hence Mr. Wil- 
liams proceeds to argue, that the lan- 
guage employed, although the ancient 
vernacular tongue of the country, had 
in process of time become obsolete, 
save in the writings of the priests, and 
he arrives at this ingenious conclu- 
sion, that the ancient Egyptian language 
will be found preserved in the Hebrew, 
for experience shews that a nation long 
resident in a foreign land, adopt at 
length the language of the country in 
which they are located. The fami- 
liarity of the instance adduced in illus- 
tration, may provoke a smile, but not 
prejudice the force of its application, 
viz. that the descendants of the French 
refugees, who a century since colo- 
nized Spitalfields, and who sixty years 
past spoke universally. their native 
tongue, and had erected Protestant 
chapels wherein divine service was 
performed in French, have now entirely 
discarded the French language, and are 
totally ignorant of it, although their 
parents had used it; nor in all the 
district did one place of worship now 
remain in which the service was car- 
ried on in French. Thus less than 
half a century had sufficed to de-Galli- 
cise, as it were, these settlers. 

By the same natural consequence, 
argues Mr. Williams, had the Jews 
adopted the language of their task- 
masters. This remark introduces the 
system for the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphic writings proposed by the 
author. 

‘‘ The above considerations (he says) 
joined to the circumstance of many of the 
former solutions appearing very unsatis- 
factory, as being founded entirely upon 
conjecture, and this opinion being con- 
firmed by the extreme uncertainty and 
variableness of their application to the ge- 
neral explanation of the hieroglyphics, 
induced him to examine whether any of 
these hitherto refractory characters were 
significant in any of the languages of high 
antiquity. The name of Isis (a throne) 
appearing to be well established, being 
also but a single character, and conse- 
quently presenting a@ word in its most 
simple form, was the first subjected to this 
inquiry, and allowance being made for 
dialectical changes (which the Coptic 
proves to have actually taken place), the 
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conjecture was fully verified as to the con- 
nection between the sound of the name of 
the object represented and that of the 
word intended to be expressed.”’ 


On pursuing this idea still further, 
the author found it fully borne out by 
the result, which produced a firm con- 
viction in his mind, 


‘“‘That a course similar to the one 
about to be explained, was adopted by the 
Egyptian priests in the formation of this 
highly mystical and obscure method of 
communicating ideas.’’—‘‘ Upon this prin- 
ciple it will appear that the hieroglyphics 
are the representatives of words or sylla- 
bles, having the same or very nearly the 
same sounds as the objects intended to be 
represented, and expressing abstract or 
other ideas. Thus the hieroglyphic for 
Isis (in Coptic ner) is a throne or seat, 
which in Hebrew is SDD (khise); here 
kaph, or kh, being softened into the sim- 
ple aspiration 2, which has actually taken 
place in the Coptic, a throne being hemsi, 
gives precisely the sound Hci we are 
seeking for. It may be also stated in corro- 
boration of such a practice having been em- 
ployed in early times, that this method of 
placing an object for an idea having the 
same sound, is exemplified in a very re- 
markable manner in the first chapter of 
Jeremiah, ver. 1l and 12. We there read, 
* Jeremiah, what seest thou? And I said, 
I see the rod of an almond tree. Then 
said the Lord, thou hast well seen, for I 
will hasten my word to perform it.’ In 
the translation there is no visible connec- 
tion between an almond tree and the 
action implied (that of hastening); but in 


the original “TW (saked or shaked) is an 
almond tree, and “Tj)) (shaked) is “ to 


hasten,’’ being the root of the former 
word, and having the same radical letters, 
thus fully establishing the resemblance 
between the figure, or hieroglyphic, and 
the action to be performed, or the idea 
intended to be expressed.’”’ P. 12, et 
passim. 

‘¢ Traces of a similar practice may be 
found among other ancient nations, and 
also in recent times among those which 
from their peculiar situation have re- 
tained many of their primitive cus- 
toms in their popular superstitions and 
habits. Thus we are informed by an an- 
cient author, that the Druids worshipped 
the supreme God under the form of a 
huge oak. An oak, in Celtic, is duir, 
closely resembling in sound di, dia, Irish ; 
duw, Welsh; du, Cornish; all of which 
mean the great supreme Deity. In the 
same spirit the Welsh maiden gave her 
rejected lover a branch of hazel (coll) to 
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imply that he was forsaken or rejected by 
her, coll having the meaning of ‘ to for- 
sake or reject.’ 


We have not space to follow the in- 
geniousauthor of this pamphletthrough 
the instances which he produces in 
support of his hypothesis, and which 
perhaps may wantonlya more extensive 
comparison and application to be en- 
tirely convincing. He shews the dis- 
crepancies of interpretation which for- 
mer systems had produced. The essay 
before us is highly creditable to the 
author’s mental acumen, and the ideo- 
graphic key which it offers for the 
hieroglyphic writings, is well worthy of 
being considered and tested by Egypt- 
ologists at large. To them we strongly 
recommend the perusal of this modest 
little tract ; and it would indeed be ex- 
traordinary if a production of so un- 
pretending a size and form should have 
furnished in the end a clue to unravel 
that mysterious system of inscription, 
which the researches of the learned 
have still left veiled in the shadows of 
uncertainty. 


The Professional Practice of Architects, 
and that of Measuring Surveyors, and 
Reference to Builders, from the time 
of the celebrated Earl of Burlington. 


MR. NOBLE, an active member of 
the Institute of British Architects, has 
produced this treatise, with the view, 
as he observes in his dedication to 
Earl De Grey, ‘ of supplying the junior 
members of his profession with infor- 
mation not before communicated in 
practical works, or not generally at- 
tainable,’ and at the same time he has 
availed himself of the opportunity it 
afforded him for entering upon a vin- 
dication of his profession from the 
charges which have been somewhat 
too indiscriminately made against the 
members of it. The author feels a due 
regard for the dignity of his profession, 
and with a laudable zeal does his ut- 
most to exalt his professional brethren. 

It is not the province of a reviewer 
to make out a case in opposition to 
his author, from other sources beyond 
the work which lies before him, and 
in which as the work of an avowed 
apologist for, and defender of his pro- 
fession, it cannot be expected that much 
will be found of an opposite tendency ; 
but even in the little that is given, we 
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think that the author has shewn that 
the charges which have been brought, 
are not altogether without foundation 
and truth; however adroitly the pro- 
fessors of that branch of the building 
profession, who pre-eminently desig- 
nate themselves ‘‘ Architects,” may 
seek to throw the whole odium upon 
the heads of the “ unprincipled mea- 
surers yclept surveyors.” 

It requires but small skill in author- 
ship-to shew that an employer who 
engages an honourable man as his 
architect, and an honest tradesman as 
his builder, will not have to complain 
at the end of his work, that he has been 
made the victim of the misplaced confi- 
dence he reposed in the persons so em- 
ployed. But it still remains to be 
shewn by what process of reasoning 
an architect can be excused from the 
charge of leading his employers into 
trouble by allowing, as so frequently 
is the case, the actual cost of the build- 
ing considerably to exceed the original 
estimate. May it not be said, with at 
least an appearance of fairness, that 
the low estimate is devised to obtain 
employment of himself as architect, 
and some favoured builder as contrac- 
tor, and when these points are gained, 
to rely on the vanity and weakness 
of the employeraffording some plausible 
excuse for an increase. 

The remuneration of the architect 
being determined by the outlay, is 
a manifest evil, in affording so strong 
an inducement to add to the expense 
of the building, and this evil is more 
strikingly apparent in public works, 
from which such enormous sums have 
been derived by the architects in the 
shape of commissions. 

Now examples of the justice of both 
these charges against the profession, 
may be gained from the statements of 
the present author, in pp. 34, 35, and 
57, of his treatise, in reference to the 
Custom House, Windsor and Buck- 
ingham Palaces, Regent Street, and 
other public works. The expense of 
Regent Street was estimated in 
1813, before it was commenced, at 
364,754/. 1s. 1d. it was increased ulti- 
mately to 1,535,688/. 16s.4d.!!! Upon 
this affair, with the Regent’s Park and 
Strand improvements, Mr. Nash re- 
ceived no less than ‘‘ 46,1961. fis. 7d. 
up to 8th of May, 1828,” and then 
had the modesty to complain that he 
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was “‘ very badly ”’ remunerated for his 
services. These are examples on a 
grand scale of both the evils com- 
plained of, and while these charges 
remain on record, it will be in vain for 
architects to turn authors to refute 
them ; their conduct must be their 
best apology; they must show by deeds 
rather than words that the publication 
of the charges has produced a reform 
in the conduct of the members of the 
profession ; and then, and not till then, 
will they receive a verdict of acquittal 
from the public voice. 

How humiliating:is it to an architect 
of talent, to contrast the large amount 
which was paid to one architect for 
one job with the paltry sums of money 
which immortal Wren received for de- 
signing and superintending the build- 
ing of the second modern Cathedral 
in the world; when, too, he witnesses 
the schemes which the necessity of 
obtaining patronage, and keeping it 
when obtained, too frequently gives 
rise to, can he wonder that retiring 
genius should have fled altogether from 
the field, leaving the course open to 
pretension and ignorance to win the 
prize without opposition. 

Very little attention has been paid 
by our present race of architects to 
the art of design. In their framing of 
estimates, and calculationof quantities, 
they may shew the attention of the 
man of business; but where in any 
building of importance erected in the 
present day, do we witness the emana- 
tion of the mind of an artist? what 
can be more plodding, more mechani- 
cal, than the cold, tasteless designs of 
nearly all our public buildings ? Tutor- 
ed to build dwelling-houses, imbued 
with the knowledge requisite to lay 
out the plans of the several stages of 
the building to the greatest advantage, 
the modern architect is quite at a loss 
when he finds it necessary to com- 
pose a principal front which is to be 
seen in a conspicuous situation; we 
say a principal front, for to this point 
alone does he deem it necessary toadopt 
any thing like a design, and what is 
produced in such a front? merely along 
range of wall, with divers rows of win- 
dows, four or six columns with a pedi- 
ment over them, in the centre, and a 
composition of two attached columns 
between as many antz, at each extre- 
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mity; but take away the pediment, and 
the meagre display of columns, and his 
building differs nothing from thesubur- 
ban rows of dwelling-houses which are 
designated terraces. The misuse of a 
portico, by placing it against a wall, 
shows either the utter ignorance of the 
modern architect to the ancient use 
of this appendage (for the ancients ne- 
ver designed any portion of building 
without its use) or a vain supercilious 
contempt of the canons under the gui- 
dance of which the artists of antiquity 
designed their structures. How “‘ wea- 
ry, dull, stale, and unprofitable,” do 
the many repetitions of the same idea 
seem to any one who may be imbued 
with a love for the architecture of 
Greece and Rome! how vexatious to 
find one constantly recurring idea in 
all the buildings, however numerous, 
which may be designed by one hand! 
But is this cold mannerism to be 
seen in the works of Wren, of Gibbs, 
of Hawksmoor? Alas for the science! 
With the galaxy of talent which sur- 
rounded and followed -the track of 
our great Architect, the light of the 
science was extinguished ; an evening 
of twilight has succeeded, in which 
the plodder cautiously feels his way 
with his spectacles and dark lantern, 
afraid to deviate from the path in 
which he has been taught to grope 
his way; without daring to leave it 
for fear he should lose himself. 

Mr. Noble views very superficially 
the works of our best architects. Surely 
a critical eye should not be at a loss to 
find some other steeple of Wren’s to 
praise, without joining in the common 
chorus of admiration of St. Mary-le- 
Bow. Passing by St. Bride’s, which 
Mr. Noble has overlooked, did he ne- 
ver, in pausing to view the Post Office, 
see the elegantly proportioned steeple 
of St. Vedast (which some Goths and 
Vandals so recently threatened with 
destruction) ; has he never been struck 
with the grandeur of St. Michael’s 
noble tower; or, viewed even from 
London Bridge, the fairy lightness of 
St. Dunstan’s; but these are objects 
which are seen and admired by every 
tasteful individual. A critic, it might 
have been expected, would have search- 
ed for hidden beauties; hemust have felt 
that to design even a well proportioned 
spire, composed only of a tower anda 
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pointed obelisk, is not a task of easy 
execution. ‘A slender spike of stone, 
‘as tall and as straight as a poplar 
tree,”’ like the steeples of the Church 
on Blackheath, or the upper portion 
of Mr. Nash’s, in Langham-place, are 
among the vaunted productions of the 
day; but if he had contrasted them 
with St. Margaret Pattens, or St. Mar- 
tin Ludgate, in the City, composed 
as the spires are in these instances, 
of timber leaded, or with that of St. 
Antholine’s, which is all stone, what 
a fair criterion of Wren’s superiority 
in this particular branch of design 
would have been arrived at. 

St. Mary Woolnoth, the ornament 
of the new street from the Mansion 
House to London Bridge, was built 
jointly by Gibbs and Hawksmoor, and 
the practised eye can see in the bold ori- 
ginality of the west front, which differs 
from every other design in London, the 
hand of Hawksmoor, while the detail, 
especially of the Lombard Street or 
north front, as plainly displays the 
delicate hand of Gibbs, who far sur- 
passed his contemporaries in the finish 
and elegance of the ornamental por- 
tion of his design. 

We have not space to notice, as we 
could wish to do, the change in the 
mode of taking contracts which has 
been adopted in recent times; for- 
merly, the architect apportioned to 
the several tradesmen in their respec- 
tive departments the various works 
each contractor was to execute; now 
one speculator takes the whole, de- 
riving his profit, perhaps, by grinding 
down the inferior contractors in their 
charges. It must be plain that under 
the old system each individual con- 
tractor was responsible for the good- 
ness of his work, now he cares very 
little about it, conscious that the blame 
will rest with the monopolizer who 
engrosses the whole. Feeling that 
his immediate principal only seeks to 
obtain his work at the lowest possible 
price, the subcontractor may, if his 
mind is warped by selfish feeling, seek 
for his remunerating profit by over- 
reaching his employer. From this 
change it undoubtedly has happened 
that “‘ contract work”? has become a 
term of reproach, and the modern 
system a decided injury to architec- 
ture ; for it tends to make the architect, 
as far as the supervision of the build- 
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ing is concerned, a nonentity, as the 
contractor alone is the person an- 
swerable to the employer, and whether 
he is overlooked by an architect or 
not, matters very little; he seems to 
act totally independent of him, and to 
work in his own way, and according 
to the dictates of his own conscience 
or knavery, whichever of the two may 
predominate, as appears plain enough 
by Mr. Noble’s strictures on the Cus- 
tom House, &c. p. 22. 

The following extract shows one of 
the fatal effects of the new system : 

‘¢ At a former period it used to be the 
pride of the bricklayer to produce a spe- 
cimen of his skill in the formation of a 
Roman Doric column and entablature, or 
some other elaborate form, in gauged 
brick work; but they subsequently ceased 
to meet the eye of the architect, and gave 
place to rapid, coarse, and too often im- 
perfect execution. As the new system and 
‘ operative task work’ naturally occa- 
sioned that result, and as vicious or bad 
habits are difficult to lay aside, there be- 
came very little, or no actual difference in 
respect to labour, whether executed under 
a contract, or by measure and value, in 
the absence of constant and rigid superin- 
tending control.” P. 29. 

It will be seen that the race of sci- 
entific bricklayers are extinct, and well 
they may be so under the modern 
system. Formerly, when the bricklayer 
was known to his employer, he felt a 
pride in executing his work, and he 
knew his own value and importance. 
Now he is degraded to a mere work- 
man, who has silently to perform his 
task, and in the execution of it, any 
merit he might display is given to the 
all-absorbing contractor, who may not 
have discrimination enough to under- 
stand, or sufficient liberality to reward, 
the exercise of merit in his underling; 
in truth, the contractor may be a mere 
capitalist who only looks to his profit, 
and feeling the consciousness that his 
money enables him to destroy compe- 
tition, he knows he must be employed, 
and that both architect and employer 
are at his mercy. 

How often have we admired the 
many specimens of old brick work still 
extant in the metropolis, and witnessed 
with pain some plasterer defacing them 
with a vile coating of composition, the 
pest of modern buildings, which, when 
dry, gives them the appearance of 
something between stone and clay. 


. 
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We cannot agree with Mr. Noble 
that the Grecian character is better 
for Churches for the reason which he 
assigns, that it harmonizes better with 
ordinary dwelling-houses; a Church 
ought to have a distinctive character, 
it should plainly bear on its walls the 
impress of a house of worship. To 
harmonize it with the adjacent dwell- 
ings leaves a doubt of the sacred 
character of the building, and makes 
the spectator pause to consider whether 
he is looking at achapel, a club-house, 
or an assembly-room. 

We cannot in justice close this re- 
view without observing that the various 
tables and calculations so liberally 
strewed over the work, must be of the 
highest value to the young architect, 
for whose use the volume is designed. 
The schedules annexed to the reports 
of the Church Commissioners, are 
also printed in an Appendix, and this 
may be useful in showing the prices 
of work in various parts of the coun- 
try. There is much valuable informa- 
tion in the volume, and we trust that 
it is the harbinger of a series of works 
upon the science of architecture, to be 
produced by the newly formed Insti- 
tute. 








Observations on the Conceptions of Na- 
ture. By the late William Burt, 
Esq. 1836. 


WE shall give one narrative from 
this work, which, if it is established, 
is certainly the most remarkable Pro- 
phecy that we ever remember to have 
read, out of the page of Scripture ; but 
we should not like to vouch for its 
authenticity. 


“¢ Remarkable Propiecy.—In the pro- 
pensity of the human mind to ascribe to 
itself the power of prophecy, and to en- 
deavour to remove that veil with which 
futurity is fortunately enveloped, have 
principally originated the numerous pre- 
dictions which we occasionally read with 
interest. There is, in particular, no want 
of such as relate to the great catastrophe 
in France: among these, the well-known 
French writer, Cazotte, is eminently dis- 
tinguished. His prophecy of the French 
Revolution is more precise and explicit 
than oracles of this kind generally are; 
and, though reason naturally excites a dis- 
trust of such visions and predictions, yet 
the reputation of the narrator (Laharpe) 
demands some attention to the prophetic 
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effusions which he himself heard, in the 
year 1788, from the lips of Cazotte. 

‘* In this year, a large company of cour- 
tiers, men of letters, and others, was as- 
sembled together after a superb repast, 
where the Malvoise and Cape wines had 
elevated the gaiety of the company to such 
a degree that it could scarcely be re- 
strained within any bounds. Many im- 
pious jests were launched against religion : 
one read passages from Voltaire amidst 
universal plaudits; a second rose, and 
with a bumper in his hand, exclaimed, 


“ Yes, gentlemen, I am sure that there is 


no God, as I am certain that Homer was 
a blockhead ;’ a third admired the revolu- 
tion which had been effected in the empire 
of the sciences; a fourth related, with a 
hearty laugh, that his hairdresser had re- 
marked to him that, ‘ though I am but a 
poor fellow, I concern myself as little 
about religion as the grandest gentleman.’ 
And it was the general opinion of all, that 
a political revolution would soon arrive, 
and that fanaticism must give way to the 
philosophic spirit of the times. 

** Only one individual of the party 
withheld his applause from the conversa- 
tion ; he merely laughed now and then at 
its enthusiasm. This was the amiable 
but eccentric Cazotte. He at length broke 
silence, and said with the utmost solem- 
nity, ‘ Gentlemen, you will live to see this 
great and sublime Revolution, which you 
so anxiously desire. Yes, I repeat it, 
that you will live to see it.” ‘ That may 
be,’ rejoined one of the company, ‘ it is 
not difficult to foresee the certainty of this 
event.’ ‘ Agreed,’ replied Cazotte ; ‘ but 
do you know what will be the consequences 
of this Revolution, and what will become 
of you all during its operation?’ ‘ Well, 
let us hear, then,’ said Condorcet, with a 
sarcastic smile. ‘ You,’ replied Cazotte, 
‘'M. de Condorcet, will die in prison, and 
by poison, which you will take to escape 
the hand of the executioner ; and so great 
will be the happiness of this revolutionary 
era, that people will carry their dose con- 
stantly with them in their pocket.’ The 
whole table was convulsed with laughter. 
‘ But how,’ remarked one of the guests, 
‘do you come by prisons, poison, and 
executioners, Cazotte? What have these 
to do with reason and philosophy?’ ‘ ’Tis 
in the very name of philosophy,’ answered 
Cazotte, ‘ in the very name of liberty and 
humanity, that Reason will rule inthe man- 
ner I predict ; it will be the express reign 
of Reason, for to her alone will altars be 
erected throughout all France, and the 
other temples will be shut up.’ 

‘“*¢Upon my soul, you, Cazotte, will 
not be one of the priests that will perform 
the worship of Reason.’ ‘I hope not,’ 
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was the reply; ‘ but you, de Chamfort, 
will be one of the most worthy, for you 
will open your veins with a razor, but you 
will not die until several months after- 
wards.’ The company looked at each 
other, and the laughter was redoubled. 
* You,’ continued Cazotte, ‘de Vieq 
d’Azyr, will open six veins, one after 
another, in a fit of the gout, and die in 
the night. As for you, Nicholai, Bailly, 
and Malesharbe, you will all three die on 
the scaffold. You, too, Reuchet, will 
expire in the same manner.’ ‘ He must 
have conspired to exterminate us all to- 
gether,’ became now the universal cry. 
‘ No, I have not,’ Cazotte replied. ‘ You 
will then live under the sway of reason 
and philosophy alone; and those from 
whom you will receive such treatment, are 
nothing but philosophers, who, like your- 
selves, will have nothing in their mouths 
but reason and philosophy!’ ‘ But when,’ 
interrupted Chamfort, ‘ are all these things 
to happen?’ ‘ Scarcely six years,’ said 
Cazoite, ‘ will elapse, ere my predictions 
will be fulfilled.” ‘ That is wonderful,’ at 
length exclaimed Laharpe; ‘ and am I 
then to make no figure in these scenes ?’ 
‘ You, sir,’ rejoined Cazotte, ‘ are destined 
for one of the most extraordinary wonders 
—you will become a Christian.’ The room 
shook with violent and universal peals of 
laughter. ‘We women come off the 
best,’ observed the duchess de Gram- 
mont, ‘ as we pass for nothing in the Re- 
volution.’” ‘ You are mistaken, madam,’ 
replied Cazotte, ‘ even your sex will not 
protect you; you will be conveyed in the 
executioner’s cart, with other ladies, and 
your hands tied behind you; even ladies 
of higher rank will be conveyed in the 
same manner.’ ‘ Ladies of higher rank ; 
who can they be ?’ inquired one of the 
company. ‘ The princesses of the blood- 
royal. Some of still higher rank than 
. Here the company was in 

visible emotion, and a deep gloom over- 
spread every countenance. Madame de 
Grammont, to bring back the conversa- 
tion to a more agreeable tone, remarked, 
‘ They will, however, let me have a con- 
fessor?’ ‘No, madam,’ said Cazotte, 
‘nobody will have any; the last con- 
demned person to whom one will be al- 
lowed as a favour, will be’—he appeared 
in evident emotion—‘the King of France !’ 
‘¢ The host and his guests rose abruptly 
from the table, and Cazotte was about to 
retire, when Madame de Grammont de- 
tained him a little longer, by saying, 
‘ You have prophesied enough concerning 
us, but you have not said a word about 
yourself.” Cazotte paused some time— 
his eyes were bedimmed with tears :— 
‘ Have you, madam, ever read the Siege 
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of Jerusalem by the historian Josephus 2’ 
Madame de Grammont replied in the 
affirmative, but desired him to continue 
as if she had not. ‘ Well then, madam, 
during this siege, a man went for seven 
successive days round the ramparts of the 
city, in the face of the besieging Romans 
and the besieged Jews, incessantly crying, 
with a voice of thunder, Woe to thee, 
Jerusalem! woe to myself! and at the 
same moment a prodigious stone, dis- 
charged from the enemy’s machines, 
dashed him into a thousand pieces.’ After 
this answer Cazotte pensively withdrew. 
‘* Let the reader open the history of the 
Revolution, and he will find how, and on 
what days, the events announced in 1788, 
were accomplished in the years 1792, 1793, 
and 1794. Laharpe, it is well known, 
escaped ; but the atrocities of the Revolu- 
tion, which he looked upon as the conse- 
quences of what were falsely denominated 
reason and philosophy, made such an 
impression upon him, that in his last 
years he became one of the most zealous 
defenders of that religion which he had 
so furiously attacked. If a perusal of this 
interesting and affecting anecdote should 
have the same effect on the sceptical, 
Cazotte will not have uttered his predic- 
tions in vain, which are almost equally 
applicable to the present times, as they 
were to those to which they alluded when 
uttered.”’ 
A Dissertation, Practical and Concilia- 
tory. By Daniel Chapman. 


THE object of the author of these 
treatises appears to be, to present cor- 
rect views of those subjects most im- 
portant and interesting, as regards the 
welfare and happiness of the human 
race,—such as Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, Politics and Religion. These 
subjects he discusses with great ear- 
nestness and eloquence; shews their 
limits, their peculiar province, their 
functions ; while the whole work is 
imbued with a moral tone and religi- 
ous feeling of the highest and purest 
cast. Those who may not think our 
author successful in establishing his 
reconciliation of things usually consi- 
dered strange to each other, will at 
least allow the soundness of his obser- 
vations on particular points, and the 
just tendency of his views and objects. 








On the whole Doctrine of Final Causes. 
By W. J. Irons, A.M. 
THIS is a very acute and logically 


argued treatise, evincing the author’s 
4L 
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familiarity with the metaphysical rea- 
sonings on one of the most abstruse 
subjects, and the religious feelings 
which as it were guide and command 
his work. The aim of the writer is to 
oppose the high claims which have 
been made for ‘ Natural Theology ;’ 
and consequently to reject the Theo- 
logy which the Deist considers as all- 
sufficient—as may be seen in Lord 
Brougham’s Treatise, and in many 
others previous to him; and the true 
extent of the arguments a priori, and 
a posteriori, are examined and stated. 


Finally, the author vindicates the posi- 


tion that the truths of Revelation are 
eternal and necessary truths, of reason 
spiritually discerned, i. e. not cogni- 
zable by sense. We earnestly recom- 
mend the attentive and careful perusal 
of this work to all who can appreciate 
the importance of the argument, and 
answer for the satisfaction they will 
derive from it. 

Enoch Restitutus ; or an attempt to se- 
parate from the book of Enoch the 
book quoted by St. Jude, &c. By the 
Rev. Edward Murray. 


If appears that there are at present 
in Europe three MSS. of the Book of 
Enoch, all written in the Ancient 
Ethiopic or Ejeez character, and all 
brought to Europe by Mr. Brute on 
his return from Abyssinia. These have 
been translated by the Bishop of 
Cashel. Now there is good reason 
for asserting, that all the parts of this 
writer are not of equal authority; for 
in the Apocryphal Testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs, portions of the book 
are quoted so early as the second cen- 
tury, which are not now to be found 
in it. Mr. Murray’s object has been 
to separate that part which he judges 
to be the ancient book quoted by St. 
Jude; taking notice that the more 
modern and rejected parts are not to 
be thrown aside as additions casually 
made, but that they belong to books 
composed on other subjects, and that 
they may be so arranged as to form 
connected and consistent writings. 
This conclusion of the work being 
composed, as it now stands, by diffe- 
rent authors, is very ingeniously and 
satisfactorily pursued. The portions 
which our author rejects as interpola- 
tions, and as being evidently apocry- 
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phal, are :—a book imitated from two 
books of the Angels or Watchers; two 
books concerning Secret Things, called 
Visions of Wisdom ; a vision of the 
Deluge, as seen by Noah; and the 
book of Astronomy. The absurd and 
legendary style of some of the alle- 
gorical descriptions in this book of his- 
tory, andthe gross legends of the Behe- 
moth, contained in the books of Secret 
Things, would alone be sufficient to 
shew that no very early date can be 
assigned to them; while the evident 
variation of style, not only between each 
of these books, but also in the book 
concerning the angels, renders it almost 
certain that the books which we at 
present possess, have been compiled 
from various sources. The traditions 
respecting Hermes, Osiris, and Enoch 
are exceedingly curious, and the simi- 
larity which exists between them—and 
certainly, as the author observes, the 
agreement in passages of their works 
—was too strong to be attributed to 
chance. On the whole, we unhesi- 
tatingly affirm, that this volume is 
absolutely necessary to all those who 
wish to peruse the original with accu- 
racy and profit. No one, we think, 
can study the book of Enech without 
observing marks of various times and 
hands ; and this volume will present 
some sound canons of criticism by 
which they may be detected, with all 
due allowance for the scantiness of the 
materials we can command, and the 
time that has elapsed since their deli- 
very. 








Notices of a, Ramble through France, 
Italy, &c. By a Lover of the Pic- 
turesque. 1836. 


IT is as well to notice this volame 
soon after its appearance; for, like 
many of its fellows, it will be swal- 
lowed up aud engulphed in some new 
guide to travellers, and fall into the 
cuisine of Miss Starke and Co. who will 
hash up its best parts and present 
them as.her own. ‘The author is a 
cheerful, active, agreeable traveller ; 
pleased with what he sees, and view- 
ing all things through the medium of 
good sense and good humour. He is 
rather too much in a hurry; and gives 
us only glimpses when we should like 
full descriptions. . But we can vouch 
for the correctness of his observations, 
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and in general for the justness of his 
remarks and reasonings. The volume 
will be a useful guide or pleasant com- 
panion, and it has realized to us de- 
lightful recollections of scenes once 
beheld with the enthusiasm of youth, 
and now embalmed in the mellowed 
remembrances of age. Italy must by 
every enlightened mind be viewed with 
delight, for what she is and what she 
has been. Nature still pours upon her 
the very richest of her gifts; the hills 
and valleys are still laughing with the 
same golden sun and stars; but her 
heroes are gone. N’importe!—we 
will go tothe Opera, and see them re- 
vived in Tamburini and La Blache! ! 





Eight Sermons, addressed to the Royal 
Regiments of Artillery. 1835. By 
W. H. Henslowe, late Curate of 
West Tilbury, Essex. 


OF the zeal and piety of Mr. Hen- 
slowe we have ample evidence; but 
how, far they are tempered with dis- 
cretion may admit some doubt. One 
of his sermons, the Fourth, gave such 
offence to the officers, that the pulpit 
of the chapel was closed against him. 
The chief cause of complaint was 
grounded on his allusion to the pu- 
nishment of flogging. Upon reference 
to the passage, we can perceive nothin 
that ought in justice to have offended. 
since the punishment is only men- 
tioned incidentally, as a consequence 
of the degradation which rendered it 
necessary; yet perhaps it might have 
been prudent to have been silent, as 
the allusion was not necessary to the 
argument, which might have been 
equally enforced in other ways. Mr. 
Henslowe also exceeded the usual li- 
mits of a military discourse; so that 
we consider it clear that he does not 
think it necessary to avoid with anxiety 
the difficulties in which a military 
chaplain is placed. His quotation from 
Shakspeare, in the first sermon, we 
also disapprove ; nor has he a right, 
as he does, to throw the blame upon 
the associations of the hearer; because 
this would carry the argument much 
too far. St. Paul indeed quoted Me- 
nander, and our divines, besides La- 
timer, abound in strange hideous asso- 
ciations ; but the taste of the age must 
be consulted by the writer who hopes 
to please or instruct. Such a quota- 
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tion to some congregations would have 
given much offence ; it cannot be ap- 
proved by any. The sanctity of the 
pulpit should be guarded with extreme 
care. The deep solicitude and earnest- 
ness of the preacher should always be 
manifest ; and the effect of this would 
be much impaired by dramatic quota- 
tions. We perceive, in a note at p. 
164, that the author has been removed 
from his curacy of West Tilbury by the 
Bishop of London; but the cause of 
so painful a step to the Bishop and the 
Curate is not assigned. We certainly 
read it with great regret, for the author 
has both talent and piety, such as 
would adorn the sacred profession to 
which he belongs. The present vo- 
lume is certainly not learned, nor very 
eloquent ; for learning directly applied 
to such an audience would be mis- 
placed; and the eloquence of Chry- 
sostom, or Basil, would have fallen on 
ears that could not drink in. those 
strains divine. But it is very well 
written, animated, forcible, perspicu- 
ous, Let us hope that it will conci- 
liate the favour of his superiors, and 
restore him with honour to a similar 
situation to that which he filled. 


The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. §c. Vol. 
Ill. Nos. XXIII. to XXX, 


THE utility of a;periodical dedicated 
to the science -of Architecture, is so 
universally, acknowledged, that we 
cannot,be surprised at the success of 
Mr. Loudon’s publication ; it has now 
reached a third volume, and we are 
happy to see that it proceeds in its 
course with every chance of receiving 
increased patronage. 

The publication of the designs of 
any new buildings, together with the 
specifications, and any other particulars 
which can be obtained, will prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable. By this means any 
faults in a structure, such as errors in 
construction, or the choice of mate- 
rials, may be traced to their source, and 
avoided by the architect of any other 
edifice of the same class. Inthe present 
volume is given a plan with sections 
and elevations, together with the en- 
tire specification, of the Exeter Higher 
Market, which is now in a state of 
progress, or perhaps completed. The 
architect was the late Mr. George Dy- 
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mond ; the article is communicated by 
his widow. Mr. Loudon can never 
sufficiently encourage the contribution 
of papers of a similar description ; as 
they are among the most useful, so 
will they be the most interesting arti- 
cles in the publication. 

We were amused with the follow- 
ing statement, which occurs in a series 
of Domestic Notices : 

** King’s Cross.—The Statue of George 
the Fourth, now erecting at King’s Cross, 
is on a new plan; it is formed of bricks 
and mortar, by a working man. The 
finishing touches, however, bestowed by 
Mr. Geary the architect, have rendered it 
not inferior to stone, at least to the eyes 
of common spectators. The extraor- 
dinary cheapness of a figure thus got up, 
is its great recommendation. The cost 
does not exceed £25.” 

We know not which most to ad- 
mire, the statue or the panegyrist ; 
after seeing George Cruikshank’s quiz 
upon this novelty, we were almost in- 
clined to think that the design had 
been imposed upon the bricklayer 
who executed the object in question, 
by the waggish caricaturist.—But no, 
it seems that a Mr. Geary, an archi- 
tect, bestowed those powerful “‘ finish- 
ing touches” which have performed 
such wonders on this mass of brick 
and mortar, that the ‘‘common specta- 
tors,’”’ we presume the gentlemen who 
act as conductors and directors of the 
Paddington omnibusses, may imagine 
itisstone. Proceed, Mr. Geary, statu- 
ary and architect, with your trowel in 
hand, to decorate every cross-road in 
the Metropolis, and earn to yourself a 
name and areputation which shall ex- 
ist when the cement, and the bricks, 
and the mortar, of your extraordinary 
cheap figure shall have mouldered 
into dust! With the productions of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, and an Apelles, 
will the name of ‘‘ Mr. Geary the ar- 
chitect’’ be remembered, when the 
brightest ornament of the police sta- 
tion at King’s Cross shall, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, live only on the 
page of History ! 

The original articles are numerous, 
and worthy of great attention ; a series 
of essays by Mr. Bland, Jun. on the 
Construction of Arches, must be highly 
interesting at a period: when so many 
railways are in progress. 

‘An article‘on Mr, Rainy’s somewhat 


extravagant plan for improvements 
or connections with the new Houses 
of Parliament, and another on Mr. 
Martin’s schemes for preserving the 
Thames from the impurities which are 
now allowed to pollute its waters,— 
are deserving of notice. 

The publication of various notices 
of buildings in France, apparently de- 
rived from the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, are interesting to the English 
reader, as shewing the state of the 
arts in places remote from his sphere 
of personal observation. We hope 
this branch of the subject will be in- 
creased by original communications 
from foreign countries, and that the 
Magazine will be enabled to give a 
succinct view of the state of this branch 
of the Fine Arts throughout Europe. 
Memorials of Oaford. By the Rev. 

James Ingram, D.D. Nos. 39—45. 

Oxford: 8vo. 


WE return with pleasure to this 
elegant Work, which is now advane- 
ing to a speedy termination. Two 
volumes and the greater portion of 
the third having appeared, it will not 
be long before we shall be required to 
give aconcluding notice. It is pleasing 
to observe that the publication has 
been very uniform in its character; 
the same care which was bestowed on 
the first number, has attended the 
whole of the series which have ap- 
peared. 

The first of the above numbers con- 
tains a compendious historical account 
of the Borantc GarpDEN, illustrated 
with an engraving and wood-cuts 
showing its former and present state. 

The succeeding portions are dedi- 
cated to Wadham, Pembroke, and 
Worcester Colleges, and New Inno, 
Magdalen, and St. Mary’s Halls. 

Wavuam CoLtece succeeded to the 
dissolved friary of the Augustines : 
some portions of the architecture of 
the buildings of the brotherhood, still 
in all probability exist in a state of 
union with the more modern pile. The 
chapel as it now appears differs great- 
ly from the architecture, not only of 
other buildings contemporary with the 
foundation of the College, but shows in 
its windows the mullions and tracery of 
pure Gothic architecture, at the same 
time that the Hall and other portions 
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are manifestly erected in the style 
which prevailed at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. In con- 
sequence of this superiority, Mr. Blore, 
in the recent alterations, has adopted 
the style of Henry VI. in the resto- 
ration of the interior of the chapel, in 
preference to the peculiar detail which 
appears in the parts of the building 
which were clearly erected in the time 
of James I. In this style is the new 
altar-screen, the centre of which, com- 
posed of a splendid niche, is shewn in 
a delicately-executed wood-cut. 

PemBproke CoLLece took its rise 
from an union of several of the ancient 
establishments so frequently men- 
tioned in these ‘Memorials’ by the 
name of Halls; those which preceded 
this College bore the very unclassical 
appellations of ‘‘ Beef, Bull, and Broad- 
gates.’’ Some of the buildings of these 
ancient establishments still exist, af- 
fording subjects for wood-cuts, which 
are rendered highly interesting, as 
monuments of what the University 
was, in times long before the com- 
paratively modern splendour of the 
numerous colleges made it the City 
of Palaces which it now appears. 

Worcester, as far as regards its 
principal buildings, is modern and un- 
interesting ; but it still retains within 
its walls considerable remains of an 
older foundation. The learned author 
has very judiciously noticed, in his de- 
scription of the buildings, those relics 
of the older structure which can be 
ascertained. 

New Inn Hatt, which is in pro- 
gress of re-building in the modern 
style of Grecian architecture, is chiefly 
remarkable as having been used as a 
Mint during the period when King 
Charles 1. kept his court at Oxford. 

A wood-cut is given of the Oxford 
crownpiece, coined there in 1644, when 
the exigencies of the unhappy period led 
to the coinage of the University plate. 
The coins struck at that eventful era, 
as might naturally be expected, have 
become objects of interest with collec- 
tors; but they are not the only monies 
which gave to Oxford the honour of 
a Royal Mint, since the Bodleian col- 
lection contains a specimen of a royal 
coin struck at Oxford so early as the 
time of Alfred the Great. 

The account of MaepaLeneE Hatt, 
the most modern foundation in the 
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University, is enriched with several 
wood-cuts of ancient buildings, con- 
nected as well with the former Hall 
as the dissolved College of Hertford. 
The new buildings have little to recom- 
mend them; there being nothing col- 
legiate in their appearance. 

Under the head of St. Mary Hatt, 
the editor takes a review of the Uni- 
versity education under the ancient 
‘ Aularian system,’ and contrasts with 
it the more recent collegiate. His 
comparison is much in favour of the 
latter. 

The minor establishments, in their 
origin, were merely inns or recepta- 
cles for the scholars, who, attracted by 
the growing fame of the University in 
the eatly periods of its history, re- 
sorted to it for the purposes of edu- 
cation. There must have been a vast 
number of these ancient structures to 
have accommodated so many as 30,000 
students, which is said to have been 
the aggregate of those resident within 
the walls or suburbs of Oxford in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I. 
It is evident that uncer such a mode 
of living the necessary discipline would 
be ill maintained, and this in all pro- 
bability led to the establishment and 
endowment of colleges. Itis however 
observable, that the number of stu- 
dents under the Collegiate, was less 
than under the Aularian system—a 
fact which seems to argue in favour of 
the latter. 

The number of the academical halls 
of which relics have reached our 
time, is very considerable; the Edi- 
tor has judiciously noticed all the 
most important vestiges which can be 
ascertained, and they form a large 
majority of the very pleasing wood- 
cuts with which the work is so pro- 
fusely embellished. 

Amongst the engravings is a gene- 
ral view of Oxford from Merton-field, 
in which the college forms a promi- 
nent feature; and another view from 
the Abingdon-road, displaying to great 
advantage the spires and towers of the 
University. 

As this is the last notice we can be- 
stow upon the ‘ Memorials’ before the 
completion of the work, we take the 
opportunity of repeating our sugges- 
tion of the necessity of the formation 
of an Index, which will add greatly to. 
the utility and value of the book. 
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Travels in Eastern Africa. By Na- 
thaniel Isaacs. 2 vols, 


THESE volumes are of interest, as 
they describe an African tribe or na- 
tion with whom we had been pre- 
viously unacquainted. That part of 
Eastern Africa, the Zoola, or Fumos 
Country, has scarcely been trodden by 
the foot of an European. Mr. Natha- 
niel Isaacs has now afforded us not 
only much curious information con- 
cerning it, but has formed such an 
acquaintance with it, as may lead 
to a commercial connection. Mr. 
Isaacs went with Lieutenant King on 
board the brig Mary, from the Cape, 
in search of Mr. Farewell and his 
party, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
and they were wrecked on entering 
the bay of Natal. The whole of this 
country is inhabited by the Zoolas, 
their chief or king being Chaka, who 
lived about 120 miles from Natal, and 
who ruled in undisturbed despotism 
over a very wild, ferocious, and war- 
like people. The description of this 
capricious, brutal, bloodthirsty savage, 
is absolutely harrowing to peruse; 
and the quiet submission of the un- 
numbered victims to his cruelty would 
be unaccountable, were it not that the 
safety of his person, and the authority 
of his commands, rested on a large band 
of 15 or 17,000 warriors, who were 
kept for the purposes of rapine and 
revenge; who are forbidden to marry 
or have any alliances, and who lived 
on the spoils which they took from 
theirenemies. Their interest, and that 
of the king, therefore was, or appeared 
the same, and supported by them; 
old and young, wife or maid, warrior 
or child, were slain at a nod, a beck, 
a wink, a suspicion, a whim of the 
wretched tyrant who ruled over them :* 
a more detestable monster, a more en- 
slaving and soul-crushing tyranny 
than that of the chief of the Zoolas 
we never read of: but at length in- 





* Mr. Isaacs himself saw a massacre of 
170 boys and girls, merely from a caprice 
or suspicion of the infernal monster. 
They all perished without resistance and 
without complaint. ‘‘ For ferocity,’’ says 
Mr. Isaacs, ‘‘ and sanguinary executions, 
Chaka has exceeded every tyrant who has 
gone before him in any country ;—he was 
a monster, without one virtue to redeem 
his name.”’ 


sulted humanity reclaimed her rights ; 
and Chaka fell a victim to his own 
ferocious and sanguinary persecutions ; 
a milder monarch assumed the sway : 
and under him, who seemed to love and 
understand the advantages of peace, 
it is hoped that a commercial traffic 
may be commenced with his nation ; 
and that we may export ivory, pearls, 
tortoiseshell, gold-dust, skins, gum, 
&c. in which the country abounds ; 
and in return we may present his 
Majesty with some good woollen stuff 
to wear, instead of monkey-skins 
adorned with white cow’s tails, which 
is his present robe of honour. We 
should also favour them with iron 
pots, brass kettles, checked shirts, and 
glass beads. 

We presume that this work will 
meet the attention of the Government 
at the Cape, aud induce them to forma 
settlement within so short a distance, 
and which offers peculiar advantages 
for trade and fishing; as the whale, 
both black and spermaceti, abounds in 
the Mozambique Channel. The coun- 
try is fertile and luxuriant, abounding 
in vegetation ; well watered by rivers ; 
and in the mountains, iron and copper- 
ore, and even silver, are to be found 
in prodigious quantities. 

As for the people, Mr. lsaacs says— 
‘*They are doubtless the most ex- 
traordinary in existence, if we look 
into all the peculiarities of their charac- 
ter; and it is difficult to determine 
whether we should pity their igno- 
rance, or guard against their duplicity ; 
for, though they are probably in a 
state of perfect simplicity, yet there is 
a cunning about them, and an irrevo- 
cable desire for indulging in all their 
savage propensities, that makes it 
quite necessary, in their present con- 
dition, to be on the watch against their 
designs. But they do not want acute- 
ness; to aid their improvement, they 
only require example, and such ex- 
ample as they may be able to follow 
without tuition or any immoderate 
labour.”” The government Mr. Isaacs 
calls Zoolacratical, for want of another 
word to define it. The ingredients of 
whieh it is composed, may not inaptly 
be called nondescript. It is monarchical, 
it is true; but apparently neither he- 
reditary nor elective, the succession 
depending on the murder of the existing 
monarch, which usually takes place 
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when he begins to exhibit either of 
these two signs of age—wrinkles, or 
grey-hair. In this case, the criminal 
who proposes the bloody deed is per- 
haps a son, or some other member of 
the royal family. We are told that 
there is a state worse than slavery— 
*‘ liberty engendered by treachery, 
nursed by rapine, invigorated by cruel- 
ty.” In such a state have the Zoolas 
existed; but aray of hope seems to 
shoot forth that it will be succeeded 
by a condition in which the people 
may begin to feel their own weight, 
and then check the enormities of des- 
potic power. The natives are very 
superstitious, especially on the sub- 
ject of a tiger-cat; and, of course, 
sorcery is frequent among them. They 
have no written language, nor any 
knowledge of characters; their manu- 
factures are few, but they smelt iron 
ore, and use it for horse shoes, &c. 


Mr. Isaacs concludes his work by 
saying: 


‘The whole of the eastern coast of 
Africa, from Point Natal to the northern 
extremity of Cape Gaudassu, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, has been but little fre- 
quented by any nation except the Ameri- 
cans. Occasionally an English whaler 
may have put in, not for any direct com- 
mercial purposes, but merely for water or 
provisions. . The whole of this large ex- 
tent of country, and the western coast of 
Madagascar, with the islands in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, are but little known 
as possessing commercial advantages, but 
to the Americans. Eastern Africa offers 
a scene for commercial enterprise which 
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ought not to be neglected by so extensive 
a commercial and manufacturing nation as 
Great Britain. For a settlement, there- 
fore, embracing an intercourse with the 
different tribes, the Port of Natal seems 
the most eligible. Its contiguity to the 
Mosambique, Madagascar, and the Co- 
moro and other islands, manifests its pe- 
culiar advantages over any other part of 
the coast for the purposes of a factory. 
It is the point d’appui, from which com- 
mercial adventurers may take their depar- 
ture to the north-east, and even to the 
Red Sea, in vessels of such draught of 
water as may be able to enter the various 
ports ; and I have often been assured of 
the truth of the American shipmasters, 
that with a few small craft drawing but 
little water, we might enjoy most of the 
coasting-trade from Natal Bay to the 
straits of Babelmandel.’’ 

Mr. Isaacs enlarges much on this 
subject ; and, indeed, his views seem 
both so clear and so favourable, that 
we deem it impossible that a Govern- 
ment like ours, which is in duty bound 
to seek out every avenue to which it 
can carry its merchandise, and esta- 
blish a commerce, can overlook so ad- 
vantageous a settlement as that of 
Natal; where the people are becoming 
anxious to possess articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture, and are feeling 
confidence in the character and deal- 
ings of the Europeans. The value of 
produce now brought into Graham’s 
Town from the native tribes in the 
vicinity, amounts to from 760 to 10007. 
weekly, as is stated by Mr, Kay in 
his Researches in Caffraria, pp. 448 
—450. 





Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous. 
By D. W. D. 1836. 
THE SOLITARY. 
HE seldom strays amid the crowd, 
Among the fair, the famed, the proud ; 
And if the fairest of the fair, 
The Lady Anne, be absent there, 
He turns his steed, he rides away 
From that throng’d path of vain display, 
Soon o’er the broad and breezy down, 
Careering far from Court or Town. 
Il. 
Here is no crowd of eyes indeed, 
To mark his bearing, or his steed, 
But one there is in that lone pile, 
Whose slightest glance and slightest smile, 
Are more than Fortune’s rarest gift ; 
Oh! ’tis for them that now so swift 
He spurs along, to halt beneath 
Her lattice on the barren heath. 


111. 
And in the halls where nobles meet, 
Where lamp is bright and music sweet, 
Where lovely eyes like planets are, 
If Lady Anne, his favourite star, 
Be not a guest, he stays not long, 
Though gay the dance and loud the song, 
Without the eyes he loves the best, 
Oh! what to him are all the rest ? 


Iv. 
He leaves for one lone lattice light 
The hundred lamps and glances bright ; 
And should he see her shadow pass 
Across the casement’s darken’d glass, 
Or hear her soft-toned voice reply 
To the love-strain he wafts so high. 
Enough it is—he has a theme 
For morning thought, and midnight dream. 
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| Alfred the Great : a Poem by G,. L. N. 
Collingwood.—The author of this Poem 
need entertain no fears lest it should be 
despised or maltreated by the Critics. 
It is written with ease and poetical ele- 
gance, and—we hardly. know whether to 
eall it a beauty. or a fault—the flow of the 
verse and the language are formed on the 
model of Southey’s Madoc. We do not 
accuse the author of servile imitation ; 
but it is probable that he admired that ro- 
mantic and elegant pcem so much, and 
was so familiarly acquainted with it, that 
unconsciously the music hung upon his 
ear. The subject of this Poem is one of 
the best, and the story is well arranged. 
Our author's genius inclines, we think, to 
the tender and descriptive, like his pro- 
totype; and some elegant specimens 
eould be selected: there are a few occa- 
sional blemishes, chiefly in expression ; 
and some verses which require to be put 
again into the furnace: as— 


“now Thames 
Has caught the light, throng’d with forestal 
masts.” . 





and 
—— “save when the fish in sudden splash, 
Leap’d from the waters, or with heavy suck 
Drew in their prey.” 
We shall give one extract ; the descrip- 
tion of a May Morning : 


“ Bright beam’d the morn of May, and fruitful 
showers 

Fell glittering through the sunshine; o’er his 

Hid in the sedge or yellow marigold, (nest, 

The yoo wheeil’d. Scared by each passing 
clou 

The Water-hen to the warm shallows led 

Her infant brood. Out flew the Kingfisher, 

For such brief moment seen, that scarce the eye 

Could tell what meant the glossy gem-like 

Glancing so quickly by; and farand wide [thing 

The Cuckoo, herald of the Summer, told 

His tidings of delight—chill Winter past, 

And genial suns to come ; and thousand birds 

Responsive, raised the choral song to May ; 

Chiefest, the Nightingale, from hawthorn bough 

All white with blossom, or rich knotted oak 

He to his female’s low and plaintive call 

As brooding o’er her young she sate below, 

Replied in many a deep impassion’d charge, 

Each sweeter than before, till his full heart 

Seem’d bursting with its rapture. In that hour 

All living =T. paid homage to the May ; 

All joy’d but Man :—he, from his cheerful task 

On hill and plain, was absent; ’mid the flowers 

This month no band of laughing children were ; 

No jocund song was heard; no curling smoke 

Rose from the vales—but all had fled; and Man, 

The vaunted lord of all created things, 

Fallen lower than the lowest in his care, 

At each new sound crouch’d trembling; not 
for him 

Was nature’s universal banquet spread ; 

But dark the sun, and vain the thrilling May.” 





A Course of Historical Instruction. 
By W. E. Beckman.—A work digested 
with much research, and compiled with 
accuracy, containing a great mass of his. 
torical information. 
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' Geoffrey Rudal, or the Pilgrim of Love. 
By John Graham.—Mr. Graham posses- 
ses a brilliant fancy, and has a copious 
and commanding style; but he is too 
lavish of ornament, and deficient in cor- 
rectness: he also reminds us too much of 
the Byronian, Keatsian, Barry Corn- 
wallian school of poetry. In Stanza xiv, 
‘preys,’ and ‘praise,’ are the rhyme ; 
in xv, ‘ Troubadour,’ ‘ wooer,’ ‘ sure ;’ 
iu the xvith, ‘and she dwelt far beyond 
the ocean drine—a word introduced for 
the rhyme’s sake ; at stanza x1x, 


* A story of old from Memnon’s statue came, 
When — first touch’d its marble brow with 
ame. 


The statue of Memnon is made not of 
marble, or limestone, but of sandstone ; 
so it should be ‘sandy brow.’ Stanza 
xxvitt. ‘ Like morn-dew weeping for the 
death of night..—Why should morn weep 
for the death of night ?—we should think 
she would daugh. P. 21 has the following 
stanza: 

* With eye melancholy 
It looks on the wave, 
And renders more holy 
The gloom of the grave ;’ 
which does not suit our ears. Lastly, 
the following stanza is too fine for us : 


XLVIII. 


‘Who from the shrouded mountain’s Isiac brow 
Teareth the mist-vei] in its eddying whirl; 
Or, onward floating through the forest-bough, 

Dowers the grass beneath with many a pearl. 
Rifling the Dryad’s jewell’d hair—and now 
rne on the wild sea-billows as they curl, 
Joyously spread each wing, whose eagle sweep 
Rings like a spirit’s lauguter o’er the deep.’ 





A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Mil- 
ler, Basketmaker.—A volume very ho- 
nourable to the author: composed by an 
uneducated man, amidst poverty, disap- 
pointment, and incessant struggles to ob- 
tain alivelihood. The prose tales, as that 
of Helen Bell, are written in a style of 
ease and elegance, and sometimes the 
language rises with the subject into pic- 
turesqueness and fire. But the poems 
are really superior to what, in any mode- 
ration, could have been expected. Occu- 
pied, as our author has been, in procuring 
the necessaries of life, he had time for tke 
study of our poets, as may be traced 
both in expressions, and in the general 
finish and elegance of his own style. We 
trust that this volume will rescue him at 
once from obscurity and want: if it do 
not, the society which will let such an 
individual suffer, unnoticed and unre- 
warded, has much to answer for. 
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Plain Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. 
Fowler, Rector of Allington.—There is a 
strain of warm, earnest, and affectionate 
feeling in these discourses, which must 
find its way to every good and enlightened 
heart ; and we have no doubt but that the 
congregation who have listened to them 
with delight, have long since turned them 
to profit. The discourse on the Errors 
of Popery is well reasoned, and rises on 
some occasions into eloquence. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 


. The Keepsake, edited by Lady Emily 
Stuart Wortley.—This elegant little work 
is worthy of its fair and accomplished 
editor, and of the numerous noble contri- 
butors. The visit to Madame Letitia is 
very interesting, and many of the tales 
are told with humour and feeling. Lady 
Emily has much improved in her poetical 
style— Lady Dacre has given an amusing 
dramatic sketch—Viscount Ranelagh an 
entertaining account of his travels in Spain 
—and the Reverend Charles Alford the 
very worst sonnet we ever read in our 
mortal lives! The subjects of the plates, 
as well as the execution, is in general 
good; but in truth we are so bewildered 
by the galaxy of dark eyes, by the pro- 
fusion of auburn hair, and well -turned 
arms, snowy necks, and taper fingers ; 
that our only prudent course will be, to 
escape from their attraction as soon as 
possible, and see no one but our old 
housekeeper for the next month. 





Jennings’s Landscape Annual. The 
Tourist in Spain, by Thomas Roscoe. 
The Drawings by David Roberts.—If Mr. 
Jennings proceeds in this work as he has 
commenced, he will afford us the most 
correct and picturesque delineation of 
Spain that we have ever had. The mas- 
terly pencil of Mr. Roberts has pourtrayed 
with fine discrimination the most re- 
markable views of nature, and produc- 
tions of art ; and Mr. Roscoe has follow- 
ed the footsteps of the painter ‘ passibus 
equis.’ In the present volume, the ac- 
count of Madrid, of the Escurial, and of 
Toledo, are of great interest; and the 
Cathedral of Burgos is drawn with a fine 
feeling of its architectural beauty: the 
stair-case is absolutely poetical. We re- 
commend this beautiful work to all per- 
sons of taste and knowledge, who would 
wish to possess themselves of accurate 
and elegant representations of what is 
most worthy of observation in a country, 
rich ‘in the recollections of its former 
glory, whose sons were valiant, and whose 
daughters were beautiful. 


Gent. Mac. Vout. VI. 
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Heath’s Book of Beauty, &c. edited 
Lady Blossington.—'This’ io’ ane of bs 
most elegant of the Annuals; for the 
pencils of Landseer, Chalon, and Parris, 
have filled it with forms of beauty, which 
the engravers Cook, and Mote, and Ro- 
binson, have faithfully preserved. We 
cannot give equal praise to the writers, 
though their names stand high in the list 
of talent as well as rank; but we do not 
think that they have been so happy as 
usual in their efforts to amuse, Let us, 
however, present our readers with Miss 
Lander’s farewell to Italy : 


I leave thee, beauteous Italy! no more 

From the high terraces at even tide 

To look supine into thy depths of sky, 

Thy golden moon between the cliff and me, 

Or thy dark spires of fretted cypresses, 

Bordering the channel of the Milky- Way. 

Fiesole and Valdarno must be dreams 

Hereafter, and my own lost A ffrico 

Murmur to me but in the poet’s song. 

I did believe (what have I not believed !) 

Weary with age, but unopprest by pain, 

To close in thy soft clime my quiet day, 

And rest my bones in the mimosa’s shade. 

Hope! Hope! few ever cherish’d thee so 
little ! 

Feware the heads thou hast so rarely rais’d. 

But thou “ema promise this and all was 
well, 

For we are fond of thinking where to lie, 

When every pulse hath ceased, when the 
lone heart 

Can lift no aspiration—reasoning, 

As if the sight were unimpaired by death, 

Were unobstructed by the coffin-lid, 

And the sun cheer’d corruption. Over all 

The smiles of nature shed a potent gleam, 

And light us to our chamber at the grave. 


There is at p. 223, a very pretty picture 
by MacClise, to which Lady Blessington 
has attached the following lines : 


FELICITE. 


Oh! would I were a Lady, 
In costly silks to shine, 

Who then could stand beside me, 
What figure match with mine? 


Who’d rave about my mistress 
With her pale and languid face, 

If they could see my pink cheeks 
Edg’d round with Brussells lace ? 


How well her cap becomes me! 
With what a jaunty air 

I’ve plac’d it on my forehead 
To show my shining hair. 

And I declare these ribbons 
Just suit me to a shade, 

If Mr. John could see me, 
My fortune would be made. 

4M 
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a look } her bracelets fit me ! 
o’ just the least too tight, 
_ To wear what costs so much, must 
Afford me great delight. 
And then this pretty apron, 
So bound, and frill’d, and lac’d— 
I hate it on my mistress, 
Tho’ well it shows my waist. 
I must run down one minute, 
That Mr. John may see 
How silk, and lace, and ribbons, 
Set off a girl like me. 
Yet all of these together, 
Ay, pearls and diamonds too, 
Would fail to make most ladies look 
As well as—I know who. 
. Gems of Beauty, displayed in a series 
of Twelve highly finished Engravings, 
from designs by E. T. Parris, Esq. with 
Sanciful Illustrations~in verse. By the 
Countess of Blessington.—It is very for- 
tunate that we have attained to years of 
grave discretion, and are at that age when 
the ‘ voice of singing men and singing 
women no longer delighteth,’ or we should 
have been bewildered by the dazzling blaze 
of beauty that has burst on us in this 
splendid and tasteful work. To Mr. Par- 
ris, like to his namesake of old, must, 
we presume, have been vouchsafed, 
the sight of some celestial visitors, 
from whose charms he has designed his 
lovely creatures of flesh and blood. But 
if, by having ‘ fallen on evil days,’ he has 
not been thus favoured, at least he has 
shown how the imagination can call up 
creations of her own, rivalling, almost 
surpassing, the wonders of nature herself. 
Among many that are most pleasing, 
perhaps the Diamond and the Sapphire 
are our peculiar favourites, to which we 
must add the elegant simplicity and 
naiveté of the Cairngohrm. Lady Bles- 
sington has illustrated the ‘ gems’ with 
some very elegant verses, written in very 
good taste, and with a simplicity not 
common with the fair authoresses of our 
days. We shall give one specimen. 


THE SAPPHIRE. 


Take back, take back, those glittering 
ems, 
I see them but to grieve ; 
Oh, dearer far the woodland flowers 
He gave me yeSter eve. 
These Sapphires have a sparkling light, 
Like summer’s heaven, ’tis true ; 
But fairer gifts shall deck my brow, 
Sweet violets gemm’d with dew. 
They tell us that this azure stone 
O’er great one’s hearts has power ; 
Yet take them back—and let me keep 
His gift—the simple flower. 
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Nor tell me of his castles proud, 
For oh! far more I prize 

The lonely cot I hope to share 
That in yon valley lies. 


THE TOPAZ. 


‘* My Master, Lady, sends me here—"’ 
‘* Hush, boy, I hear a footstep near. 
She comes not yet, for age is slow, 
Was ever Lady guarded so !’’ 


‘¢ Then wear this jewel for his sake, 
From thee all sadness it will take ; 
And let me say, the ring hath spann’d 
The finger of the fairest hand, 

In Andalusia’s sunny land.’’ 

*« T ought not—yet—I'll wear the ring, 
And he may ’neath my lattice sing 
Soon as the first pale star he sees, 
Rise on yon grove of orange trees ; 


‘¢ For then my sour Duenna—(fly ! 
I hear her tottering footsteps nigh) 
Will sleep at least an hour, I know. 
Ah! was I won too soon? Go! go! 
Was ever maiden guarded so |”’ 


As we have bestowed our praises on 
the painter and the poet, we should much 
wrong the engravers, were we not to add, 
that they also have done all their art 
could do, to transmit the forms of beauty 
entrusted to them. The Publishers may 
congratulate themselves on their safe de- 
livery of a very beautiful offspring. 


Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, too, 

The longest firm they are, we ever knew; 

And thus we hope we do the firm no wrong, 

By wishing they may still be—firm as long. 





Forget Me Not, &c. edited by F. Scho- 
berl. Ackerman.—This is one of the 
best, as we believe it is the oldest of the 
Annuals. The only defect we find, is in 
the prose talés occupying too much space. 
When once the story is known, it is 
seldom returned fo, unless the incidents 
are very striking, or the style and lan~ 
guage very superior to general composi- 
tion ; but good poetry never tires—‘‘ de-« 
cies repetita placebit.” We should have 
hesitated from whom to have extracted a 
specimen of the present volume, but for. 
tunately we found a poem of Mary Howitt, 
and she is above all competition. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree, and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 
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The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the Lotus flower 
To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall ; 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drank them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore werethey made, 
All dyed with rainbow-light ; 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night ? 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high ; 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by. 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his fate is dim ; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for Him. 





Friendship’s Offering.—The publishers 
lament the loss of two of their highly- 
gifted contributors, Mr. W. P. Scargill, 
and Mr. F. Maclellan ; but they still pos- 
sess a very creditable list of clever corre- 
spondents. They have Mr. Crofton Croker, 
and Miss Agnes Strickland (for we put 
ladies and gentlemen together like bread 
and cheese), Mr. Miller and Miss L.E.L., 
Mr. Barry Cornwall and Miss Anne 
Bushby. The engravings are fair and 
creditable, and suitable to the purpose of 
the book, which is to afford rational 
amusement and elegant information, in a 
form not too expensive for the general 
purse. There is, we think, no piece in 
the volume of very superior merit, but 
there is much that is pleasing and poeti- 
cal. Agnes Strickland never writes amiss ; 
and who can suspect Mr. Crofton Croker 
of being ever dull, or Mr. Cornwall of he- 
ing prosaic ? 

Christian Keepsake, edited by Rev. Wil- 
liam Ellis. Fisher.—This work derives 
its chief interest from the biographical 
notices of the eminently pious Christians, 
whose portraits appear in its pages. 
Among them, those of Mrs. Hemans, Dr. 
Carey, and Bishop Heber, are peculiarly 
interesting. The plates that adorn the 
work, are elegantly executed, and judi- 
ciously chosen. 

Biblical Keepsake, enyraved by Finden, 
with descriptions by Rev. H. Horne.— 
This volume terminates the series of the 
Biblical Keepsake. It contains many 
views of remarkable places in the Holy 
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Land, which have never been given to 
the public before. It is almost needless 
to praise the engravings of Messrs. Fin- 
den, though it is impossible not to ad- 
mire their strength and elegance. The 
descriptions of Mr. Horne are brief, but 
containing much information from the 
best sources. The book, on the whole, 
is of great interest, and will be of value 
to all interpreters of Scripture, and to 
the still more numerous class, whose 
piety leads them to realize the scenes on 
which their minds have long dwelt with 
reverence and gratitude. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, 
by L.E.L. Fisher, &c.—In this miscella- 
neous work there are many pleasing land- 
scapes, some fine architectural views, and 
portraits of men of eminence. They are 
very well engraved, and some even rise to 
very superior merit. But what most sur- 
prises us, is the almost inexhaustible fund 
of poetical language and imagery which 
Miss Landon possesses. She has written, 
we think, at least for fifteen years, perhaps 
more, and copiously; and yet in this vo- 
lume she is pouring out the waters of 
Helicon, as if she had sent away the other 
nine Muses, and had the horse, hill, and 
fountain all to herself. We will give one 
specimen, not because it is the best, but 
the shortest; for the Annuals come so 
thick upon us this year, that we are lying 
three in a bed. 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 


Oh! far away ye are, ye lovely Hills, 
Yet I can feel the air 
Grow sweet while gazing where 
The valley with the distant sunshine fills. 
Fair Morning! lend thy wings and let me fly 
To thy eternal home, 
Where never shadows come, 
Where tears are wiped away from every eye. 


I’m weary, weary of this earth of ours, 
I’m sick with the heart’s want ; 
My proud spirits pant [flowers. 
To cling to things less transient than its 


I ask of the still Night—it answers me 
This earth is not my home ; 
Great Father! let me come 

A wanderer and a penitent to thee. 

Ye fair, fair Mountains! echo with my cry! 
Unto your realm of bliss 
The grave the threshold is, 

Let its dark portals open—let me die ! 


Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-book, by Agnes 
Strickland and Bernard Barton.—Want 
of room alone obliges us to give our ge- 
neral commendation of the moral purpose 
of this work, without authenticating our 
praise by poetical extracts. The pro- 
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rietors, in a very commendable spirit, 
ave expressed their hope that their book 
may be considered sufficiently interesting 
to obtain a perennial existence among 
educational literature. We trust that their 
wish may be realized ;—and may we ven- 
ture further to hope, that at some not dis- 
tant day, Mr. Barton and Miss Agnes 
Strickland may find Hymen by the side of 
Apollo; and that the scrap-book of the 
ensuing year may bear the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton. This would indeed be 
a day of congratulation in the realms of 
Parnassus; and what might not be ex- 
pected from the union of such poetical 
talent? We only delicately venture a 
suggestion. Mr. Bowles ought to be the 
officiating priest, and Mary Howitt and 
Miss Landon bride-maids. When some 
bride-cake is sent us, our poetical re- 
viewer will indite a hymeneal ode, as he 
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has many different specimens by him, 
warranted unused, with blanks left for 
the names. 

The German Tourists, edited by Pro- 
Sessors Wolff and Doering, and translated 
by H. E. Lloyd, Esq., with Engravings 
by A. S. Vickers, Esg.—This picture book 
embraces most of the finest cities in the 
north of Gérmany, such as Berlin, Ham- 
burgh, Dantzie, and Konisberg. The en- 
gravings are good, and the descriptive 
part contains much information. It is a 
creditable work to the publishers. 





This closes our account of the Annuals 
of 1837, which evince, we think, an im- 
proved taste and judgment in the Pub- 
lishers; and certainly prove, by the 
costliness with which they are got up, 
the extensive liberality of the public. 
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Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. 
illustrated by W. H. Bartietrr, W. 
Purser, &c.; with Descriptions by Joun 
Carne, Esqg.—Books like the present, in 
which the plates represent scenes of the 
highest interest, selected by the eye of 
taste and delineated with an artist’s skill, 
are not to be ranked among the fleeting 
shadows of the year; but will be enrolled 
with the valuable works of art that do per- 
manent honour to a rich and enlightened 
country. Certainly, the scenes in this 
work are most judiciously chosen, and the 
painter and engraver have equally shown 
their skill—one in bringing forward the 
p‘cturesque forms, and the otherin giving 
them effect by the lights and the shadows 
which are flung around them; while Mr. 
Carne has completed the whole, by a most 
vivid, animated, and truly accurate descrip- 
tion of the different places and their inha- 
bitants. The plates of the Falls of the Cyd- 
nus, the view of Antioch, scene on the Oron- 
tes, thedifferent views of Lebanon, particu- 
larly the plate of the old cedars, the view 
of Rhodes, and the Der-el-Kamur, with 
the palaces of Beteddein, must at once 
strike the eye and delight the imagination 
of every reader. How vividly and forcibly 
are two works of very different character 
illustrated in this volume—the Bible, 
and the Arabian Nights Entertainments ! 
The stern and desolate majesty of Leba- 
non speaks of the one; the voluptuous 
revelry and the luxurious delights of Da- 
mascus remind us of the other. 





Sir T. Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems, &e. 
by P. G. Patmore. 1437.—-This is in- 


deed a work for which the public should 
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be grateful, and is at present the fairest 
monument that has been raised to the 
memory of our last most accomplished 
and eminent Painter. The greater part 
of the sketches are for the first time 
given, having been strictly private per- 
formances, and containing portraits of 
some of his nearest relations. Many of 
these were drawn when children; and 
never was the simplicity, the natural beau- 
ty, the loveliness of childhood, pourtrayed 
with more feeling and delicacy than in 
these charming effusions of his affection 
and his skill. There is at p. 6, a very 
interesting portrait of Sir T. Lawrence’s 
mother ; many of whose features were re- 
flected in the mirror of her son’s coun- 
tenance. At p. 13, is a sweet, nay, an- 
gelic sketch of that Queen of Beauty, 
Lady Hamilton; and at p. 16, are four 
children, whom Sir Joshua himself would 
have studied, not with envy, but with that 
high admiration which excludes all such 
ignoble and unworthy passions. Mr. Pat- 
more has accompanied the plates with a 
well-written memoir of the Painter, in 
which are somecritical observations worthy 
of attention, and a defence of Sir T. Law- 
rence’s character from some injurious 
rumours too rashly raised, and, we are 
afraid, too willingly believed. We fully 
believe the more correct and honourable 
statement of the present biographer. 
Upon the whole, we are so convinced of 
the attractive charms of this work, that 
we have no doubt of its success, and we 
sincerely hope it is but the welcome 
herald of many succeeding ones. We 
recommend some very agreeable and 
clever verses by the Painter, which are 
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given at p. 25, and which prove that more 
than one Muse aspired to his favour. 





Landscape-Historical Illustrations of 
Scotland and the Waverley Novels, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, &c. &e. 
and Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 
Wricut.—To this volume is prefixed a 
very spirited and correct likeness of Sir 
Walter Scott, from a picture by Mr. 
Gordon, and a short biographical me- 
moir. 

The illustrations, most of which are 
here beautifully delineated, and over some 
of which the pencil of Turner has thrown 
its magic hues of light and shade, are se- 
lected with discrimination, and afford 
the readers of the Waverley Novels, which 
we presume includes a great proportion 
of the inhabitants of the kingdom, that 
delight which results from seeing realized 
the pictures which the fancy and imagi- 
nation had imperfectly sketched. All 
men may read the matchless works of the 
great Wizard of the North—few, com- 
paratively, can visit the scenes over which 
his wand of enchantment waved. To 
them it will be of great value to have be- 
side them mountains which they cannot 
climb, rivers they dare not ford, and dis- 
tricts they are doomed never to behold. 
Mr. Wright has performed his part with 
great success, and has added some in- 
teresting illustrations to the different 
stories. We have no wish to throw in 
any alloy to our critical cauldron, but we 
think the plates too small, and the figures 
too minute, except for the eyes of the 
young. We must not forget to add, that 
Mr. Cruikshank has thrown his usual hu- 
mour into his department. 

The Comic Almanac for 1837, is as 
humourous as its two predecessors, and 
as laughter-moving as the master pencil 
of George Cruikshank can make it. 

The Procession of King Edward VI. 
From the Tower of London to Westminster 
in 1547, which was engraved by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries 1787, from the ori- 
ginal picture then at Cowdray House, 
and which picture was destroyed with that 
mansion by fire in 1793, has been copied 
in lithography by Mr. Howard Dudley, in 
half the size, and forms a plate suitable 
for the illustration of a folio Pennant. 





STATE OF THE ARTS IN FRANCE, 


There are in France at the present 
moment, 82 Museums ; 160 public schools 
for the advancement of the fine arts; 
2231 exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 
painters; 150 sculptors ; 113 engravers ; 
263 architects; 309 painters in water- 
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colour and draughtsmen. There are in 
Paris alone, 35 public schools of art; 20 
museums ; 773 painters ; 106 sculptors ; 
102 engravers; 195 architects; 209 
painters in water colour and draugbts- 
men; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the 
institutions above enumerated, there are 
societies for the encouragement of art, 
and exhibitions of modern pictures, in all 
the principal provincial towns in France, 
The five departments which are the 
richest in artists and in art, after that of 
the Seine, are those of the North, the 
Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, 
and the Seine cum Oise. There is 
scarcely a town of anyimportance through. 
out France, that does not boast of its 
annual exhibitions of modern pictures, its 
societies for the encouragement of art, 
and its honorary and substantial rewards 
for artists. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 


This fine and very interesting specimen 
of our first stone churches, so long the 
admiration of architectural antiquaries 
and draughtsmen,—by whom its crypt was 
once regarded as a unique specimen of 
Saxon construction, as the whole now is 
of well-authenticated yet not less curious 
Norman,—is in the course of receiving 
some important and very commendable 
repairs. An immense and unsightly gal- 
lery, which obscured the west window 
and darkened the whole nave, has been 
thrown back and lowered ; the heavy organ 
gallery, which completely shut out the 
view of the chancel (the most beautiful 
part of the interior) has been entirely re- 
moved; as also bas a third excrescence 
which separated the north aisle and the 
little transept known as the Lady Chapel ; 
and the latter, hitherto dark and useless, 
has been rendered light and available, by 
re-opening two delicate lancet windows, 
long since walled up, and by the erection 
of several commodious seats. In ad- 
dition, an early Norman window has been 
brought to view; a square-headed case- 
ment superseded by a window correspon- 
ding with one formerly inserted in the 
same wall; and the modern reading- 
desk having been removed, a new carved 
stone pulpit has been erected near the 
south wall, in some degree to correspond 
with the beautiful antient pulpit, now in- 
tended to be used for the reading desk. 

The Society of Merton (to whom the 
advowson belongs) has liberally under- 
taken the whoie cost of the Chancel: a 
subscription of about £600 has been col- 
lected to meet the other expenses ; but 
further additions will still be very accepta- 
ble to carry .into effect some minor im- 
provements. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


The first Volume of Essays illustra- 
tive of The Halle of John Halle, Citizen 
and Merchant of Salisbury, temp. Hen. 
VI. and Edw. 1V. By the Rev. Ep- 
warp Duxe, M.A. F.S.A. and L.S. 
This work, which will extend to two 
volumes, promises to be very curious, 
as the Fall is almost the only ex- 
ample of the mansion of an old English 
Merchant, with the ws of Crosby 
Hall, London, which, though larger in 
extent, is not more beautiful than the 
Halle of John Halle. 

The first volume of the Transactions 
of the Institute of British Architects. 4to. 

A Translation from the Hebrew of 
the Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commenta 
upon the Prophecies of Zechariah, wit 

otes, &c. y the Rev. A. M’Caut. 

The entire works of Sir George Phi- 
lips, Bart. comprising Odes, Elegies, 
and Sonnets; Tracts on Parliamentary 
Reform ; Correspondence with Earl 
Grey, Dr. Parr (on Pindar and the 
Greek ‘Tragedians); Joseph Hume, 
M.P. and Lord John Russell on Poli- 
tical Subjects ; and Mrs. Siddons on the 
Drama. Speeches on various occasions, 
Essays, &c. &c. 

The Wonders of Geology. By Dr. 
MantTE LL, F.R.S. F.G.S. &c. 

The Americans, in their Social, Moral, 
and Political Relations. By Francis 
J. Grunp. 

Mr. J. Birp, author of ** Dunwich,” 
announces a new Poen, entitled ** Fran- 
cis Abbott, the Recluse of Niagara ;” 
and a second series of ‘* Metropolitan 
Sketches.” 

Philosophy and Religion, with their 
Mutual Bearings comprehensively con- 
sidered, By. W. Brown Gattoway, 
A.M. 

The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer ; a Sum- 
mary of the exclusive and peculiar Rights 
and Liabilities of Women. 

Henrietta Temple, a Love Story, by 
the Author of *‘ Vivian Grey.” 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with 
Details of their Military Power and Re- 
sources, &c. By Capt. C. Rocnrorr 
Scorr, h. - Royal Staff Corps. 

Little Tales for Little Heads and 
Little Hearts. Companion to ‘‘ The 
Story without an end.” From the Ger- 
man, with Wood-cuts. 

Floral Sketches, Fables, and other 
poems. By Acnes SrrickLanp. 

A Numismatical Journal has been 


lately established in France, under the 
title of ‘Revue de la Numismatique 
Frangoise.’ It is published at Blois, and 
is edited by Messrs. E, Carrier and 
L. de la SaussaYeE. 

Beauties of the Country; or Descrip- 
tions of Rural Customs, Objects, &c. 
By Tuomas Mitter, Author of “A 
Day in the Woods.” 

‘¢ Spartacus ; or the Roman Gladiator,” 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Jacos 
JonEs, esq. Barrister-at-law, Author of 
*¢ The Anglo Polish Harp,” &c. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 17, This was the first meeting 
of the season.— F. Baily, esq. in the 
chair. A paper was read on the Re- 
searches on the Integral Calculus, by Mr. - 
Talbot. The auditors for the present 
year were elected, i Professor 
Airy, Astronomer Royal; Dr. Bostock, 
W. H. Pepys, Esq. and Rev. Pro- 
fessors Peacock and Sedgwick. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Bailey in the chair, 

Read: 1. Ivestigation of New Series 
for the Rectification of the Circle, by 
James Thomson, LL.D. Professor ‘of 
Mathematics at Glasgow; 2. Inquiries 
respecting the constitution of Salts, of 
Oxalites, Nitrates, Phosphates, Sulphates, 
and Chlorides, by Thos. Graham, esq. 
Professor of Chemistry at Glasgow ; 3. 
Report upon a letter to the President 
from Baron de Humboldt, by G. B. 
Airy, esq. Astronomer-royal, and S, H. 
Christie, esq. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 14. The first meeting of the 
season took place, Sir John Barrow in 
the chair. A paper was communicated 
by the President, containing an interest- 
ing sketch of the surveying voyages of 
his Majesty’s ships Adventure and Bea- 
gle, between the years 1825 and 1836. A 
= portion of the eastern and western 

atagonia, and of the Strait of Magellan, 
had been surveyed. 

The President stated, that intelligence 
of Capt. Back had been received at the 
Admiralty. That gallant sailor was seen 
on the Ist of August in Hudson’s Straits, 
lat. 62, long. 71. The ice was repre- 
sented as being very thick upon the coast. 
He is in command of H.M.S. Terror, 
and directed to proceed with her to 
Wager River, on the western shore of 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome. He is 
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there to ascertain the most convenient 
‘place for transporting boats and stores 
across the intervening isthmus; and, 
having placed his ship in security, he is 
to proceed, with the resources thus placed 
at his command, both north and west 
along the shores of Regent’s Inlet, to 
connect the point whence he will thus 
start both with Hecla and Fury Strait 
and Point Turnagain. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Nov. 2. This Society commenced its 
meetings for the ensuing season, Mr. 
Lyell, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hugh Edwin Strickland, F.G.S. 
recently returned from Asia Minor, read 
a paper on the general structure of the 
country which he visited, accompanied, 
in part, by Mr. Hamilton, one of the 
secretaries of the society. The details 
of the paper were confined to observations 
made during a winter’s residence at 
Smyrna; and two excursions, one into 
the valleys of the Meander and Cayster, 
and the other from Constantinople to 
Smyrna. 

Nov. 16. Mr. Lyell, President, in the 
chair. The following papers were read : 
—l. On indications of change in the 
relative level of land and water in the 
estuary of the Clyde, by Mr. Smith, of 
Jordan Hill, F.R.S. 2. A paper by Mr. 
W. C. Williamson, curator of the Man- 
chester Natural History Society, on the 
distribution of organic remains in the 
oolitic formations on the coast of York- 
shire. The principal object of this com- 
munication is to give observers in other 
parts of the kingdom a measure of com- 
parison, by which they may determine the 
extent of change in the organic remains 
of the oolitic formations, either with 
respect to the horizontal range of a bed, 
or the recurrence of species in different 
members of the oolitic series. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 10. This Institution commenced 
its public meetings at its apartments in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. It contains at pre- 
sent about eighty members. A certain 
number of amateurs are allowed to be- 
come members ; but the Council, and all 
the officers, must be practical men. The 
attendance of members and visitors was 
greater than at any former meeting, and 
the display of original drawings was very 
splendid. At nine o'clock Mr. Clarke, 
the President, took the chair, and the 
newly-elected Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Brown, read the list of donations. 

The President addressed the meeting, 
chiefly to explain the nature of its consti- 
tution and objects to those present who 
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were previously unacquainted with them, 
and he took occasion to advert to some 
former proposition which had been enter- 
tained for the purpose of uniting this 
society, with ‘* The Institute of British 
Architects ;” but he expressed much 
satisfaction that the proposed union had 
not taken place, as the objects of each 
society were so different that no good 
could be expected from such aconjunction. 
Mr. Clarke then called the attention of 
the meeting to some designs for a mauso- 
leum by a Greek architect, who was pre- 
sent at the meeting, and which were con- 
sidered to manifest considerable skill and 
good taste. In the course of the evening 
a very handsome silver cup was produced, 
which had been presented to Mr, George 
Mair, the late Honorary Secretary. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1. This was the first meeting of 
the season, A. B. Lambert, esq. in the 
chair. A paper was read from R. H. 
Schomburgk, esq. illustrated with draw- 
ings, containing an account of the mode 
of goon of the Wourali poison by 
the Macoosies, the tree from which it 
was made he having decided to be 
Strychnos toxifera. In illustration of 
the paper, Mr. Lambert exhibited a spe- 
cimen of the plant as seen by Dr. Mare 
tins on the Amazons. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 9. The first general meeting for 
the season took place at the Society’s 
rooms in Sackville Street,—the Earl of 
Stanhope, President, in the chair. After 
the admission of several new members, 
Dr. Sigmond, the honorary secretary, read 
the report, detailing the progress of the 
science of botany, in relation to medicine, 
from the earliest periods of which we have 
any records. He stated that the know- 
ledge of the natures of medicinal plants 
had been cultivated in this island in the 
time of the Britons, had been followed 
up by the monk (although not exclu- 
sively by them) on the introduction of 
Christianity, and soon became the subject 
of numerous publications after the inven- 
tion of printing. Many manuscripts upon 
the subject existed in the libraries of 
Cambridge, and of the British Museum, 
from the 13th to the 14th century; 
amongst them was the manuscript of 
John Bray. The first work was pub- 
lished in 1516, and was called ‘ The 
Great Herbal,” giving a knowledge and 
understanding of all manner of herbs. 
This was the origin of all the works in 
the time of Henry VIII. From this 
period might be dated the study of medi- 
cal botany, and Dr. Turner might be con- 
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sidered the originator of the science, 
which was now cultivated with so much 
ardour, and, it was tobe hoped, with bene- 
fit to mankind. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Nov. 17. A meeting of this new So- 
ciety was held this evening at its rooms, 
Jobn-street, Adelpbi; J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S. in the Chair. Several presents 
were announced both to the Library and 
Hortus Siccus, after which Mr. Harvey 
read an interesting paper on the im- 
portance of attending to the localities of 
the various indigenous British plants ; 
more particularly as easy references to the 
student. A conversation ensued on the 
subject of vegetable chemistry and some 
of the-recent developments of this branch 
of scieuce, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to the 29th of November, being 
the birth-day of John Ray, the illustrious 
English botanist, on which occasion the 
anniversary of the Society will be held. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 17. Professor Airy, Astronomer 
Royal, in the chair. A paper was read 
by Professor Lithurd, on the construc- 
tion of maps and planispheres, and on the 
hour-lines of dials —A paper was read 
from the director of the Lisbon obser- 
vatory, on the correction of an error in 
the calculation of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; and another paper from Profes- 
sor Struve on double stars, &c. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 


Nov. 11. Professor Rigaud read a 
Paper giving a general account of the 
contents of the Arenarius, of the method 
invented by Archimedes for the enumera- 
tion of very large numbers, and his artifice 
on the principle of logarithms, for finding 
the value of their products. The Pro- 
fessor then entered on the state in which 
the Greek text of this treatise is now 
preserved to us. The first critical edi- 
tion was that which Dr. Wallis published 
at Oxford in 1676.—Professor Powell 
commenced a Paper entitled ‘* Observa- 
tions on the refractive indices for detinite 
rays in various media.” After which many 
interesting remarks were made by several 
members on the meteoric appearances 
usually visible at this precise period of 
the year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The subject for the Norrisian prize 
essay for the present year is, “* The state 
of the Christian religion from its promul- 
gation to the present time not incon- 
sistent with the belief that it is a Revela- 
tion from God.” 
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The premium of the late Lord Mayor of 
London, of ten guineas for the best essay 
on the life and institutions of the English 
legislator, Offa, King of Mercia, bas been 
adjudged to the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, 
B.A. of Pembroke College. A premium 
to the same amount, to be awarded in 
October 1837, is offered for the best 
essay on the life and times of Robert 
Baron Fitzwalter, Castellan of London 
in the reign of King John. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The following are the subjects of the 
Illustrations announced for the present 
season. Nov. 8, and Dec, 13, the prin- 
ciples of Optics, and their application to 
the construction of Achromatic Object 
Glasses, by A. Ross, esq.; Jan. 10 and 
Feb. 14, on the metallurgical history of 
Iron, by A. Aikin, esq. Secretary: 
Mar. 14. On recent Improvements in 
Mining, by J. Taylor, esq.; Apr. 11, 
On recent improvements in Paper-mak- 
ing; May 9, On the art of Embossing 
paper, calico, &c. by J. Hemming, esq. ; 


and June 13, On the manufacture of 


Sword-blades, by H. Wilkinson, esq. 


LAMBETH LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


There is scarcely another literary so- 
ciety in the metropolis, which has so ra- 
pidly risen into consideration and im- 
portance, both as to numbers and respec- 
tability, as the one lately established in 
the newly created borough of Lambeth ; 
for which the greatest praise is due to 
the energies and talents of the gentlemen 
who form the managing committee, nearly 
all of whom are connected with literary 
or professional pursuits. 

Independently of the lectures, the lite- 
rary discussions which have lately been 
carried on among the members of the In- 
stitution, every Monday evening, are such 
as would even reflect credit un some of 
the oldest institutions of the metropolis ; 
and they have, in some instances, been 
more numerously attended than even the 
lectures themselves. 

On the 22d of Oct. a Conversazione 
was held, at which about 500 persons, of 
both sexes, were in attendance. The 
rooms were decorated with some excellent 
pictures by ancient and modern masters, 
as well as with articles of virtu for the 
connoisseurs, and treasures from the ve- 
getable and mineral kingdom for the Jearn- 
ed. The amusements were of a varied 
character, -consisting of literary papers, 
vocal and instrumental music, &c. Mr. 
Handey, Hon Secretary, read an essay 
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upon the female character, which was 
treated in a manner to afford much grati- 
fication to a large assemblage, of which 
the ladies formed no inconsiderable and 
uninteresting part.—Mr. Cowper deli- 
vered some excellent observations upon 
the principles on which the ancients acted 
in the formation of the terra cotta. He 
ascribed the beauty of the ancient vases 
to the adoption of the oval shape, which 
was shown to be capable of an infinite 
variety of adaptations. The manner in 
which the terra cotta is painted was also 
explained.—Dr. Trueman, in a short ad- 
dress, stated various facts illustrative of 
the utility of institutions of this descrip- 
tion, which were now so widely diffused. 
It appears that this advantage is so much 
appreciated in America, that it is likely 
that not only this country, but Europe, 
will be drained of all the standard works 
in literature and art, for the purpose of 
aiding the formation of American insti- 
tutions, 
MARYLEBONE INSTITUTION, 


The following Lectures are to be de- 
livered during the present Quarter :— 
H. Brown, esq. on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of works of Fiction. T. J. Serle, 
esq. on the Drama. E. Taylor, esq. on 
Vocal Music, with Illustrations. E, 
Cowper, esq. on the Manufacture of Pa. 
per. W. de la Rue, esq. on the History 
and Manufacture of Playing Cards. 
Mons. Delille, on the Literature of 
France. R. Addams, esq. on Acous~ 
tics. W. Wylie, esq. on the Crusades. 
John Hemming, esq. President of the 
Institution, on the Art of Embossing. 


SOCIETY OF INVESTIGATORS AT BRISTOL. 

The first meeting for the present ses- 
sion of this society was held at Mr. 
Davy’s room in Broad-street. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Herapath, who 
delivered an able Lecture on Electro- 
Magnetism. After slightly touching on 
the rise, progress, and present state of 
the science, he proceeded to illustrate his 
deductions with many apposite experi- 
ments, paid a well-merited compliment 
to the attainments and genius of Mr. 
Crosse (whose discoveries formed the 
chief topic of the lecture,) and took oc- 
casion to express a hope that his example 
would not be lost upon enquirers of what- 
ever station, as, in his,case, means ap- 
parently the most unpromising, and ap- 
paratus the simplest and least expensive, 
had led to discoveries the most important 
and unlooked-for. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 
The dilapidated and dangerous state of 
this noble edifice has again been brought 


Gent. Mag. Vou. VI. 
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forward, and it is to be hoped with a bet- 
ter chance of success than that which has 
hitherto attended the previous attempts 
which have been made to obtain the ne- 
cessary funds for the repair of the Nave, 
and to render the entire structure more 
efficient as a place of worship, and to 
ensure its stability and permanency as a 
building. 

On the 25th October, the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Surrey (Lord Walsing- 
ham) held his visitation at St. Saviour’s 
church, at which a number of the most 
respectable parishioners delivered to his 
Lordship a presentment of the state of 
the church, The Nave, in the language 
of the document delivered to the Arch- 
deacon, (and to the truth of which every 
observer must bear witness) ‘is with- 
out a roof, and in a state of dangerous 
decay ; a large portion of the wall (vault- 
ing would have been a more appropriate 
term) having lately fallen in, more was 
expected to full, and should a severe 
winter, with frost, follow the late rains, 
professional men entertained great doubts 
to what extent the safety of the tower and 
remaining parts of the church might be 
affected.” 

The ensuing clause is so important, 
from the information which it conveys, 
that no apology is necessary for giving it 
entire, 

‘¢ We are fully aware of the many and 
peculiar privileges we enjoy under the 
Acts of Parliament of the 32 Henry VIII. 
and 23 Charles II. enlarged in the year 
1816, by the 56 Geo. III. by which Acts 
the Wardens of the Parish are constituted 
a corporation, having a common seal, and 
all messuages, lands, hereditaments, and 
rents, and all other revenues and advan- 
tages and profits then in the possession of 
the Wardens of St. Margaret and St. 
Mary Magdalen, were vested in such 
Corporation. We also hold all our lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments within the 
Parish, for ever exonerated from Tithes, 
and enjoy likewise the peculiar privilege 
of electing our own Chaplains, who, by 
the Act of Geo. II]. are to be paid by a 
Rate, which, however, the Vestry have 
lately refused to make. The estates of 
the Church, though formerly of small 
amount, are now of the value of 8001. per 
annum, chiefly arising from ground rents. 
‘These, we believe, ought exclusively to 
be applied to maintaining and upholding 
the Parish Church; yet, although various 
plans have from time to time been sug- 
gested to the vestry for the permanent 
repair of the dilapidated part of the 
Church, the proposal has been at all times, 
and under all circumstances, hitherto op- 
posed.” 
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’ On the receipt of the Memorial, his 
Lordship, after consulting with his Official, 
and requesting proot of some of the alle- 
gations contained in the presentment, 
promised to give the subject his earliest 
attention. 

Upon the facts contained in the present- 


ment, little comment is romgene The ’ 
e fi 


Parish appears to possess ample funds 
for the repair of the Church, and to be 
endowed with privileges which, perhaps, 
no other parish in England enjoys. At 
the same time, it is painful to see that in 
a case where so many Acts of Parliament 
have been passed to regulate its affairs, 
and to provide for the maintenance of the 
Church, it is still in the power of a ma- 
jority of numbers in the Vestry to set at 
nought the provisions which have been 
made by Parliament for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that a poll was taken a short 
time since on the question of the repairs. 
At this poll the friends of the Church 
were beaten by numbers; still so many 
eame forward in favour of the proposition, 
that the ardent supporters of the question, 
although driven from the field, felt confi- 
dently that their strength would one day 
be sufficient to ensure success. It is ob- 
servable that no graduated scale of voting 
has been adopted in the parish; and in 
consequence, every vote is of equal value. 
If a scale had been adopted, it is clear 
the question would have been carried the 
other way. 

It will be useful to look at the state of 
the property in the parish, by which it 
will clearly be seen that those inhabit- 
ants who would have sustained the great- 
est burden of the proposed rate, were 
either in favour of the impost, or cared 
so little about it, that they did not think 
it worth while to offer any opposition. 

The entire rental of the parish amounts 
to 62,1027. of this the portion belong- 
ing to the 253 voters in favour of the 
rate, was 18,858/. The rental of those 
inhabitants who did not take a part in 
the contest, was 28,$71/., und of those 
who voted against the measure, only 
14,3732. Thus it is seen that the parties 
on whom the rate would have fallen 
with the greatest weight, either actively 
supported the measure, or tacitly con- 
sented to it by remaining quiet, for it 
must not be supposed that the oppenents 
of the rate omitted any means of excite- 
ment in their power to gain their object. 
The parish was placarded from one end 
to the other; the Dissenters were sum- 
moned by the usual methods which are 
set at work by the anti-church-rate par- 
ties; and in addition to the direct opposi- 


tion, a dishonest measure was resorted to, 
which shewed. more plainly than any other 
step, the fears which, after all, the op- 
ponents entertained of the ultimate success 
of their opposition. A project was put 
forth by the oppositionists for building 
an additional Church in a distant part of 
the parish, and this measure was specious- 
ly put forward as a reason for allowing the 
old one to be curtailed. One object was to 
neutralize such portion of the members 
of the established Church as were resi- 
dent at a distance from the Church; and 
another, to avoid the appearance of a 
sectarian character being attached to the 
opposition; but the result of the poll 
plainly shewed that the opponents only 
wished to destroy the existing edifice, and 
that the erection of a new one was far from 
their ideas. The new chapel was imme- 
diately dropped, and from the language and 
conduct of the parties, it is clear that if the 
measure had been proposed in vestry, it 
would have met with an equal degree of 
opposition to the proposed repairs, This 
victory was followed up by a new tri- 
umph ; the same party who had succeeded 
in preventing the Church from being 
useful, refused to allow the rate for pay- 
ing the stipends of the Clergy, so that 
if theyare permitted to enjoy their triumph 
without a reverse, the Church may be 
shut up, an event which would afford a 
laurel to fix on the cap of the voluntaries. 

In this parish the much vaunted volun- 
tary system exists to a pa gc quite suffi- 
cient to display its banetul and pernicious 
influence. There are no tythes. The 
people elect their own clergy, and pay 
them by a rate. It might have been 
thought that this was a sufficient approach 
to the voluntary principle to satisfy its 
most ardent admirers. ‘To carry it further 
would be to subject the Clergy of the 
Establishment to the tyranny under which 
every Dissenting Minister groans. 

The proceedings of the Dissenters are 
every day becoming more plainly deve- 
loped; not only do they seek to rid them. 
selves of the support of the Church, but 
it is plain trom many recent proceedings, 
that their object is further to prevent 
the members of the Establishment from 
following their own religious opinions, 
The fecling of opposition to Episcopacy 
is as rife in the present day as it was in 
the days of Cromwell. The unquiet 
spirits of Calvin and Knox seem to have 
animated every succeeding generation of 
sectaries, whose opposition will never 
cease, while a Bishop is to. be found in 
the land. : 

The present contest, together with the 
opposition which has since been mani- 
fested in Islington parish, to the erection 
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of new churches, to be supported on the 
voluntary principle, shew plainly that it is 
to the Church itself that the opposition is 
made, rather than to the rate, which in 
most cases is too trifling in amount to 
form a subject of serious consideration. 

The question of church-rates must, in 
some way or other, be speedily brought 
to an issue ; as the Law at present exists, 
the parishioners may be. compelled to 
keep the parish church in repair. The 
Parliament may alter the Law if it thinks 
proper to do so, but until the Law is alter- 
ed, it ought to be enforced, and no better 
instance can be found in which it can be 
enforced with a greater degree of pro- 
priety, than in a case of a parish which is 
not burdened by tythes, which enjoys 
large estates applicable to the purpose, 
and in which a great number of the pa- 
rishioners, representing a large share of 
the property of the parish, are favourable 
to the measure. It is a case in which the 
circumstances are so highly favourable, 
that it presents the best opportunity that 
may ever occur for trying whether the 
fabrics dedicated to the service of the 
Deity are to be supported as they legally 
ought to be, or to be sacrificed to the 
dictatorial voice of interested and factious 
opposition. 

The embellishment of the building 
(about which so much has been said) is 
not sought to be effeeted by a rate; an 
excellent feeling exists in favour of the 
church, which is proved by the following 
facts :—First, by the restoration of the 
Lady Chapel by public subscription. Se- 
condly, the restoration of the Altar sereen, 
by another subscription ; and lastly, the 
occupation of the principal windows by 
stained glass, a projeet which would un- 
doubtedly have been carried into effect if 
the parish had completed the church as it 
ought to have been done. 

The sum of 18,000/. is required for the 
completion of the work, end this sum 
might be raised bya tritling rate; it is 
not so large an amount as to press heavily 
on the parish, but would in a very few 
years be redeemed. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the good sense and good feel- 
ing of the inhabitants will be aroused, 
and that at no very distant period they 
will come forward and place the edifice in 
that decent and substantial state of repair 
which is requisite for the stability and 
existence of the building; and when this 
is effected, the aid of subscriptions will 
doubtless effect the object of adding those 
appropriate decorations which are such 
necessary aids to the character of every 
sacred edifice, and which will be seen 
to such peculiar advantage in this splendid 
church. 
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The experiment of a subscription has 
been tried, but the amount required is so 
large that there is little chance of its being 
raised; the public came forward with 
liberalityin support of the Lady Chapel, and 
in consequence of the large sum still due 
to Mr. Saunders,* the gentleman who so 
—— upheld the cause of the devoted 

shapel, a fresh appeal is now making, 
which there is little doubt will be crown- 
ed with success. The subscription for 
that purpose, when complete, will be mu- 
nificent, and at a period when so many 
ealls are making on the public, it cannot 
be rationally expected that so large a sum 
as that necessary for the repairs of the 
Nave, can be raised from this source ; 
but still, the church ought not to be al- 
lowed to fall into utter ruin. It is in 
eontemplation to ornament a spot in the 
vicinity of the Church with a statue; 
and we hail with pleasure the accession 
of further embellishments to this portion 
of the metropolis; but at the same time 
the imperative duty of upholding the ve- 
nerated and valued memorials of past 
ages must not be forgotten. It will be 
vain and idle to raise new monuments of 
art, when we allow those which have been 
handed down to us from our forefathers 
to siuk into decay and oblivion. E.I.C. 





BALLOON VOYAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


Nov. 7. The extraordinary undertak- 
ing of crossing the English channel in a 
balloon, which ascended from Vauxhall 
Gardens, was accomplished by Messrs. 
Green, Monck Mason, and Holland. 
They proposed, in the first place, by regu- 
lating the ascent, to seek for such a stream 
of air as would take them, if possible, to- 
wards Paris, and if that should not be prac- 
ticable they would be guided by the cur- 
rent which might lead towards the Belgian 
capital. They did not appear to calculate 
on any wind prevailing but that from west- 
north-west or south-west, which would 
enable them to fulfil their design, and they 
boldly encountered all the hazard of being 
blown down Channel by an adverse breeze, 
on the one side, or to the North Sea on 
the other. The car was provided with 
scientific apparatus, and such comforts as 
a provident mind could suggest, consisting 
of upwards of a ton of ballast, several gal- 
lons of brandy and wine, a large supply of 
coffee, cold fowls, ham, &c., an apparatus 
with unslaked lime for heating the coffee, 
and every other appliance to insure com- 
fort and prevent starvation and cold. 
There was also a supply of blue lights, 
stars, and other fire-works, to be let down 


* Vide Gent. Mag. Nov. p. 531. 
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& night, in order to enable the aeronauts 
to reconnoitre the country from their ele- 
vation, and choose the point of their de- 
scent; and a number of parachutes, to 
which letters were fastened, to be dropped 
at intervals on the shores of the Continent, 
for the purpose of apprising the public of 
their transit, arrival, and safety. They 
were, moreover, furnished with passports 
from the French and Dutch Embassies, 
and with a letter forthe King of Holland 
from his representative in this country. 
The ascent took place at half-past one 
p.M. The balloon took at first, as nearly 
as possible, the direction of Maidstone, 
and crossed the Medway seven miles south 
of Rochester, at twelve minutes to three 
o'clock. At four, the aeronauts were two 
miles south of Canterbury, and caught the 
first glimpse of the sea within a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. They quitted Eng- 
land precisely at twelve minutes before 
five ; being then about one mile east of 
Dover Castle. The passage from Lon- 
don to Dover was therefore effected in 
three hours and eighteen minutes. At 
ten minutes to six the balloon made the 
French coast, about one mile to the east 
of Calais. The transit across the water, 
occupying one hour and two minutes, 
seems to have been the quickest part of 
the passage. Theballoon appears to have 
passed close by Cassel, and within a few 
miles of Lille, and by the south of Water- 
loo and Brussels, and thence over Namur, 
where it arrived at half-past eleven. At 
ten minutes past five in the morning the 
greatest altitude during the whole trip was 
attained; measuring 20 inches on the 
barometer, giving anelevation of two miles. 
The balloon crossed the Rhine to the 
north of Coblentz at about six o’clock, 
and effected a perfectly easy and safe de- 
scent a mile or two beyond Weilburg, in 
Nassau, on an estate of the Grand Duke. 
The exact extent of the distance traversed 
it is difficult to calculate with nicety, on 
account of the different currents which 
may have occasioned a deviation from the 
direct line, which, supposing it to have 
been precisely kept, would be as nearly 
345 miles as possible. Weilburg is situ- 
ated equi-distantly from Coblentz, Wis- 
baden, and Frankfort, at about 30 miles 
from each, nearly due north of Wisbaden. 
The feat of passing in a balloon from 
England to France was performed some 
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years since; but Blanchard beinga French. 
man,and Jefferies an American, to Messrs. 
Green, Holland, and Mason is reserved 
the fame of being the first Englishmen 
who have thus crossed the Channel ; 
whilst they have undoubtedly the honour 
of being unrivalled in the accomplishment 
of an aeronautic trip from the Thames to 
the Rhine, performed in the space of 
eighteen hours. 


USEFUL INVENTION,’ 


A gunmaker of Easingwold, York- 
shire, has invented an alarm-lamp to re- 
lace spring guns, which it is no longer 
Sool to make use of. The inventor states, 
that the lamp may be placed against a tree 
or post in a stack-yard, or in any place 
where property is kept; and if any one 
comes within its limits, it lights up and 
fires 15 or 20 reports, which may be heard 
at some miles’ distance. When used for 
preserves, it may be made to send up a 
skyrocket, to showin what direction the 
poacher may be found. It is described 
as being perfectly free from danger to ser- 
vants or others having the care of it, but 
said to be calculated when it goes off to 
strike terror into the breast of the most 
audacious depredator. 


WHITEHALL, 


The extensive repairs and embellish- 
ments of this noble structure, which have 
for a considerable time past been carried 
on in the interior, are now rapidly drawing 
toaconclusion. The ceiling (painted on 
canvass by Rubens, at the command of 
Charles I.), which represents the Apo- 
theosis of James I. in nine compart- 
ments, has been carefully cleaned and 
retouched; each compartment is sur- 
rounded by a massive frame of gold- 
work, which, together with the restored 
brilliancy of the paintings, give to the 
roof a gorgeous appearance. ‘The enta- 
blatures of the Corinthian pillars, which 
beautify and support the walls, are being 
gilded, en suite. A substantial oaken 
floor is in progress of being laid down, on 
which will be raised pews of the same 
lasting material. A splendid altar-piece 
will be erected at the end, opposite the 
organ gallery ; and arrangements have 


been made to warm it by means of hot 
water. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 17. The Society met the first 
time for the season, T. Amyot, esq. in 
the chair. The Secretary announced a 
evry long list of presents, and among 


RESEARCHES. 


them, four fine views of Celtic remains 
in Brittany, by Mr. Vicars. Mr. Schom- 
burgk exhibited drawings of some rude 
sculptures on rocks, near the Essequibo, 
illustrated by a paper, in which he noticed 
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the veneration of the South American 
Indians for certain rocks, from a tradition 
among them, that, at the deluge, one man 
only was preserved, who chipped off 
pieces of rock from which the world was 
repeopled. 

Nov. 24. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

John Burder, esq. of Parliament-street 
water to many of the Bench of 

ishops), was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

C. T. Beke, esq. F.S. A. made a short 
communication relative to the inscription 
PAXS on the Coins of William I. and IL, 
and which have generally been interpreted 
Paz sit or Pax subditis. He suggests 
that the letters should be read SWA+; 
but does not proceed to furnish any expla- 
nation. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
twelve engraved Babylonian cylinders. 

portion was read of an essay by 
Henry Brandreth, esq. F.S.A. on the 
station Magiovintum, and various Roman 
roads and camps in Bedfordshire. 


SAMIAN POTTERY. 


In lately digging the foundations of the 
new County Bank, Exeter, opposite the 
Guildhall, a quantity of ancient red ware 
was found in a line with the street, at a 
great depth,—the beautiful memorial of 
the plastic art in Samos (the parent of 
Sculpture}, and of the Etruscan works 
so noted in later times. Some was also 
dug up in excavating a sewer in front of 
the Lower Market. Some large flat 
Roman tiles were also found, inscribed 
with the arch of a circle, and about fifteen 
copper coins. There were also some 
Potters’ Marks found under this Bank, 
one of which, on the bottom of a small 
chalice or cup, DIOCHV. was probably 
of some Grecian artist, or of Greek 
origin—it may be supposed Detocuus, as 
the I seems a sort of monogram com- 
pounded with E, unless meant for the 
Eolic digamma (which the Romans 
adopted instead of the aspirate), but not 
very likely to be so. The other IVIII 
might be the workmanship of the figuli or 
potters attached to the Eighth Legion 
(Ist Cohort) whose ensign was a ram or 
bull, and served under the Emperor 
Carausius of nava] memory, in our Is- 
land, about 288 A.D. being entitled 
Victrix and Hispanica, as well as Clas- 
siea, Pia Fidelis, and Gemina Felix. 
Another MOV. of the noted Modestus. 

The Coins were mostly in very bad 
preservation, all evidently of the bee 
Claudius—with the exception of a smaller 
one (P ROvidentia AVG) of the lower 
Empire—but quite obliterated—excepting 
some faint remains of the types and le- 
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gends. A coarse Roman Vase of baked 
clay, entire, was also found. 


ANCIENT GREEK TOMB. 


The Directorof the Museum at Kertch, 
a town in the Crimea, on the Black Sea, 
lately discovered an ancient tomb of ob- 
long shape, formed of very large hewn 
stones without any cement, containing a 
species of coffin in cyprus wood, enclosing 
a bronze urn, with the cover firmly sol- 
dered on, in which were the remains of 
burnt bones. Near the urn were two 
broken vases of alabaster, which, proba- 
bly, contained odoriferous essences as 
used by the Greeks at their funerals. 
The shape of the urn, which has three 
handles, and is in very fine preservation, 
makes it of high interest and value. It 
is not perhaps possible to fix its precise 
date, but there is every reason to believe, 
from the form and construction of the 
tomb, that it goes as far back as the first 
colonization of this country by the Greeks, 
that is, 150 years before Curist. 


THE OBELISK AT PARIS. 


On the 24th Oct. a trial was made of 
the ascensional movement of this mono- 
lithe with a view to set it on its pedestal, 
and the essay was perfectly successful. 
In five minutes it was raised about twenty 
inches, and at that point was propped up 
till next day, when the operation was to 
be continued. A deplorable accident, 
however, occurred shortly after this trial, 
by the fall of part-of the machinery ; one 
man was killed, anotherseriously wounded, 
and three others hurt. The next day the 
obelisk was safely raised to its final posi- 
tion in the presence of the King and the 
royal family. This is one of four obe- 
lisks brought from Thebes, from the front 
of the ruins of the palace of Luxor. To 
get the obelisk on board the vessel, which 
was built expressly to carry it to France, 
it was necessary to cut through two hills 
formed by the accumulated earth of ages, 
and to knock down all the houses of a 
village that lay in the way. An extent of 
372 metres of ground had to be partly cut 
out and partly filled in; and 800 men 
were occupied with this work for three 
months. The operation of lowering the 
obelisk and conveying it on board the 
Luxor, was superintended by M. Lebas, 
to whose care also the elevation of the 
monument in the Place de la Concorde 
was intrusted. The Luxor, which left 
Toulon in March, 1831, reached its des- 
tination in Egypt on the 15th of August 
in the same year, and on the 19th of Dec. 
following the obelisk was placed on board 
that vessel. It was not before the 23d 
ee 1833, that the monolithe reached 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Director of the Customs of France 
has published a statement of the trade of 
France with her colonies and other foreign 
countries, of which the following are the 
results:—In 1834, the gross amount in 
value of the imports was 720,104,336f; in 
1835 the sum was 760,726,696f, The 
mercbandise brought into consumption in 
1834. was estimated at 503,933,048f, and 
paid for duties 101,398,967f; in 1835 thear- 
ticles consumed amounted to 520,270,553f, 
and the duties to 102,512,926f. The ex- 
ports, in 1834, of merchandise of every 

ind, was 714,705,038f. of which the por- 
tion of French goods was 509,992,377f. 
In 1835 the general exports amounted 
to 834,422,218f. among which French mer- 
chandise was estimated at_577,613,863f. 
During 1834 the number of ships which 
entered the ports of France was 10,089, 
and the departures 9,304. In 1835 the 
arrivals were 10,361, and the departures 
9,486. The transit duties, in 1834, 
amounted to 123,750,328f, and in 1835 to 
158,467,407f. The premiums on exports 
amounted, in 1834, to 9,272,221f. and in 
1835 to 9,402,486f. , 


SPAIN. 


On the 24th of Oct. the Spanish Cor- 
tes were opened by the Queen Regent. 
‘The most prominent feature in her ad- 
dress was the assertion that the Cortes 
had met together in order to revise that 
Constitution which the Spanish nation 
had given to itself. The democratic or 
popular origin of the Constitution—which 
in faet is the great source of its value— 
is solemnly recognised ; but she also re- 
cognises its defeets; she declares that it 
is the national will that it should be 
amended, and the Representatives of the 
People are accordingly assembled to revise 
it. She acknowledges the service rendered 
to her cause by England, and especially by 
our naval force, and is equally compli- 
mentary to Portugal. Her + few to 
France are not expressed in terms equally 
warm. In fact, she complains that the 
French Cabinet has not extended the co- 
operation which she had expected. Her 
Majesty, in applauding the victories of 
her generals, does not omit to deplore the 
consequences of the invasions of the dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain, but she con- 
soles her hearers by the assurance that 
these expeditions will inspire ‘‘ just hor- 


ror” every where. The financial part of 
the speech is melancholy. She confesses 
that there are no means for paying the 
dividends of Nov., and is obliged to con- 
tent herself with expressing a vague hope 
that they will, by some means not indi- 
cated, be settled at last. 

The marauding expedition of the Car- 
list chief Gomez into the very centre of 
Estremadura, has greatly alarmed the go- 
verument. The most important of his ex- 
ploits has been the capture of Almeda, 
on the 24th of Oct. It is situated about 
60 miles from Madrid, and about half 
that distance from Talavera and Toledo, 
one lying north, and the other eastward. 
It was garrisoned by only 1500 irregular 
troops, commanded by an Irishman named 
Flinter; and although the site of the 
famous quicksilver mines, which consti- 
tute so much of the wealth of Spain, and 
otherwise containing a large booty, it was 
left to the care of the puny garrison al- 
luded to, without defences of any kind. 
Flinter made a gallant resistance for forty- 
eight hours, twenty-four of them actual 
fighting; but Rodil, who was in the 
neighbourhood, neglecting to come ac- 
cording to promise to his relief, the brave 
commander was compelled to surrender. 
He was then taken prisoner, together 
with the governor, La Fuente, and about 
1200 soldiers. ‘The Carlist Chief seized 
all the money belonging to the Royal ad- 
ministration of the quicksilver mines, and 
took away the money chest belonging to 
the receiver of the taxes. He also took 
possession of the arms and war provisions 
which were in the forts. After sacking 
and burning the greatest part of the town, 
he quitted it the next day. On the 26th 
he crossed the Guadiana, at the ford of 
Talarrubios; then marching direct north, 
he arrived on the 27th at Guadalupe, 
situated about fifteen leagues from the 
Tagus. 


PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon state, that on 
the 3d Nov. an attempt was made by the 
courtiers of the Queen, to overturn the 
Constitution of 1829, and to re-establish 
that of 1826, which attempt was at once 
frustrated by the firmness of the whole 
population of the city, and the imposing 
attitude of the regular troops and the 
National Guard. 

It appears that on the Charter of 1826 
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being proclamed, a salute was fired from 
the Citadel ; but in a short time, so little 
preparation had been made even to keep 
the post, that it was taken Fp ge a of 
by the National Guards, and the colours 
were hauled down. It was expected that 
an attack would have been made on Belem, 
where the Queen had taken refuge ; and 
two English 74 gun-ships were immedi- 
ately anchored off the Palace. <A strong 
body of seamen and marines were also 
landed, who occupied a position between 
Belem and Lisbon, and leaning on the 
armed boats of the British squadron. 
While they were in this position, the Go- 
venor of Lisbon sent a polite message, to 
know if the English forces intended to 
prevent the National Guards from march- 
ing to Lisbon. An equally polite an- 
swer was returned, that the commanding 
officer was not at liberty to give the infor- 
mation required, but that he did not mean 
toleave his position. The National Guards 
abstained from advancing; and in the 
morning the English party returned to 
their ships.— During these proceedings, the 
queen's late minister, Freire, unfortunate- 
ly lost his life ; and the Duke of Pamella, 
as well as M. Silva da Carvalho, and 
other distinguished persons, have been 
obliged to flee their country, for their 
share in advising the Queen during the 
late unfortunate attempt. 

At the date of the last accounts the 
capital remained tranquil: the Queen bad 
again appeared in the city in an open cat- 
riage, and Prince Ferdinand had ridden 
on horseback through the streets accom- 
panied by a single aid-de-camp. 


SWITZERLAND. 


For some time past, a misunderstand- 
ing appears to have existed between the 
Diet of Switzerland and the French go- 
vernment, which threatened at one time 
the most serious consequences,—the lat- 
ter having temporarily suspended all po- 
litical relations. The charge against Swit- 
zerland appears to have been the harbour- 
ing of political refugees, who were plot- 
ting the destruction of the French govern- 
ment ; and particularly of a person named 
Conseil. After a long and difficult nego- 
ciation, the Swiss Directory have agreed 
to a final answer, as adopted by the Diet, 
to the following effect, which has, in 
some measure, allayed the long existing 
differences. 

France and Spain (says the document 
of the Swiss Directory) have seen the 
harmony which reigned between them com- 
promised by a misunderstanding. Both 
States miust be desirous of a re-establish- 
ment of their ancient relations with each 
other. As the difference has arisen from 
an error, candid explanations are the only 
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means of 7 an end to it, and of 
restoring the preceding intimacy between 
the two countries.. In the note of Sep- 
tember 29th, the Government of the 
King of the French complains of the 
proceedings of the Diet in the affair of 
the person named Conseil. Before the 
Diet, which did not give birth to this 
incident, could make any communication 
on the subject, the relations between thé 
two States were interrupted by order of 
the French Government. Switzerland 
had expetienced the greater pain from 
this misunderstanding, as she never could 
have intended to muke the least inroad 
on the friendly relations which sub- 
sisted between her and France. The 
Duke de Montebello, by his note of July 
19, denounced the person named Conseil 
to the federal authorities. The Directory 
transmitted to the Diet the document 
relating to this person, who had been 
arrested. ‘The Diet having referred the 
note of July 19, and the documents relat- 
ing to it, to a Committee, resolved to 
send the latter to the King’s Government, 
without any covert design, and without 
any intention of offending either the Go- 
vernment or its Ambassador. The note 
of the Duke de Montebello of September 
27th, contains serious errors as to the 
internal state of the Confederation. The 
Diet might repel, with facts, allegations 
which are without foundation; it might 
find proofs in the social constitution of 
the Cantons, as well as in their physical 
and moral condition ; but it will not enter 
into the discussion. The Helvetic Can- 
tons cannot admit that any foreign State 
has a right to superintend their institu- 
tions, to control the acts of their Govern- 
ments, or interfere, directly or indirectly, 
in the deliberations of the Councils of the 
Confederation. Switzerland owes it to 
herself, on this subject, to appeal to the 
principles of the rights of nations, and the 
treaties by which she is acknowledged to 
be an independent State. 


GERMANY. 

A conspiracy of striking audacity, but 
of unfortunate result for the conspirators, 
exploded at Strasburg on the 30th Oct. 
—Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, son of the 
ex- King of Holland, aided by an Artillery 
General named Vaudrey, a Commandant 
Parquin, and some few inferior officers, 
ran through the streets, proclaiming the 
termination of the reign of the Orleans’ 
dynasty, and the restoration of the race of” 

apoleon to the throne. It would appear 
that the summons was successful with’ 
the military, as far as it was believed that 
Louis Philippe had ceased to reign; but 
as soon as the truth was made known 
with certainty, poor Louis Napoleon was” 
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deserted, surrendered to the authorities, 
and, with his unlucky accomplices, com- 
mitted to prison. e is a young man of 
28, and said to be of weak understanding. 
He has since been sent to America by 
Louis Philippe. 


TURKEY. 


It appears that the Sultan is deter- 
mined on carrying into effect the great 
political changes which he has long con- 
templated. Regulations, somewhat simi- 
lar to European discipline, have been is- 
sued applicable to the whole of the Turkish 
military forces, which do honour to the 
Administration, and resemble those in 
force in Europe. The people are also 
expecting a new organization of the em- 
pire, dividing Turkey into ten prefectures, 
to be administered by ten Governors- 
general, and as many Lieutenant-gover- 
nors. The Governors-general are to take 
the title of Muschir. ‘They are to have 
the nomination of civil officers, but they 
themselves will remain responsible. The 
Imperial press has also published an Ara- 
bic grammar, and the Ottoman Moniteur 
contains a remarkable article on the flou- 
rishing state of literature in the East. 


We learn that Redschid Pasha has ob- 
tained a brilliant and complete victory 
over the great Koordish chief, Ravander 
Bey, whose possessions extend to the 
frontiers of Persia, and who was so totally 
routed, that he was obliged to surrender 
with his whole family. Intelligence also 
of a victory obtained in Bosnia, has 
reached Constantinuple, and also of a 
victory obtained by the Rumeli Valessi 
over the rebel Mahmoud Pasha in Alba- 
nia, in which 3000 of the insurgents were 
killed. The Turks were full of joy at 
this succession of good accounts. 


AMERICA, 


Express mail-bags, on horseback, are 
about to be established through all the 
States of America, by which additional 
speed will be secured. Those who enter 
into this service must make up their minds 
not to let bad roads, nor storms, nor floods, 
nor casualties, nor dangers, prevent their 
performance according to the contract. 
Water-proof bags will be furnished for 
the mails, and no excuse whatsoever will 
be taken for a failure to arrive at the 
time set in the schedule. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

New Churches.—St. Michael’s Church, 
Stamford, having been rebuilt, the new 
church was consecrated and opened on 
the 26th of October by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. i The Architect is Mr. Browne, 
of Norwich.—The new Church at North 
Shields was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Durham, Oct. 27. The foundation- 
stone of this handsome edifice was laid 
two years ago by Lord Prudhoe, brother 
of the Duke of Northumberland.—The 
new Church at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, Nov. 3. It is a handsome 
gothic structure, capable of holding 1600 
people, and contains &00 free sittings. 
Mr. Wyatt is the architect. The arms 
of Sir C. Morgan and the Bishop of the 
diocese are emblazoned on the chancel 
windows.— Two new Churches are being 
erected in Charnwood Forest, one at 
Woodhouse Eves, and another at Char- 
ley, near Whitwick, from a uniform 
design by Mr. Railton. The Act of In- 
closure provided for the erection of two 
churches in the Forest, one of which was 
built about twenty years ago; but by the 
assistance of the neighbouring gentry, the 
Trustees are now enabled to erect two 
instead of one _ and tkus more ef. 





fectually to withstand the spirit of popery, 
diffused from the Roman Catholic es- 
tablishment at Gracedieu, where Mr. Am- 
brose Phillipps has erected a large chapel, 
and has laid plans for establishing a mo- 
nastery of Trappists.— The subscriptions 
towards erecting two new churches at the 
east and west extremities of the town of 
Bury amounted to 5,150/. including 
1,000/. from the Earl of Derby; 5004 
from Messrs. Walker and Lomax; 2001. 
from Mr. Hardman; and 140/. from Mr. 
Norris, Redvales.— Upwards of 80,0007. 
has been already subscribed towards the 
fund for the erection of fifty new churches 
in the metropolis, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London. 
The Duke of Bedford has contributed 
10007. to the fund. 

The number of churches erected within 
the last three years by private indivi- 
duals is truly gratifying. The fel- 
lowing are about a fourth of those which 
could be enumerated: —'The Duke of 
Newcastle has erected a splendid church 
in the neighbourhood of his seat at Clum- 
ber, and added a liberal endowment. The 
Marquis of Westminster has rebuilt the 
church of Pulford, near Chester. Lord 
Rolle has built a church at Exmouth; 
and Lord Ashburton, at Northington, 
Hants. The Countess of Bridgewater 
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-has built and endowed a church at Whit- 
church, Salop. Rees Goring Thomas, 
esq. of Gellywenner, Carmarthenshire, 
has built and endowed several churches 
in the parishes of which he is the lay-im- 
propriator. Henry A. Herbert, esq. of 
Muckross, Killarney, has built and en- 
dowed a church at Cloghereen, county 
Kerry. The Rev. George Chamberlayne 
has built a church at Salisbury, and an. 
other at Weymouth. J. Ricardo, esq. 
has built and endowed a church at Mich- 
inhampton. John Davis, esq. of Bamp- 
ton, has rebuilt the church of Fisherton 
Delamere. The Rev. P. Tempest has 
built a (Roman Catholic) chapel at Grant- 
ham. H. Gough, esq. of Perry Hall, has 
built and endowed a church at Perry Bar, 
and erected a parsonage. Henry Cowper, 
esq. of Tewin Water, has endowed a chap- 
laincy at the Hertfordshire Infirmary. The 
‘Rev. W. Dalton bas built a church at 
Wolverhampton. Ralph Bourne, esq. at 
Hilderston, parish of Stone. Sir Thos. 
Acland, Bart. at Bude, Cornwall. The 
Rev. W. Daniel, Vicar, at Shelton-upon- 
Dunsmore, Warwickshire. The Hon. 
W.F. Ponsonby, at Longfieet, near Poole. 
The Rev. H. Sawyer, Rector, has re- 
built the church of Old Dalby, Leicester- 
shire. The Rev. T. L. Fox, has erected 
a noble church at Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset. J.B. Chichester, esq. M.P. has 
rebuilt Arlington Church, Devon. Bolton 
King, esq. M.P. has rebuilt a chapel at 
Nuthurst, in Warwickshire. G. Byng, 
esq. M.P. bas built St. John’s, Potter’s 
Bar, near Barnet. The Rev. P. C. Bois- 
seur has built and endowed a church at 
Malvern Wells. Mrs. Sheppard has built 
a very costly church at Theale, near Read- 
ing. W. Wilberforce, esq. has bequeath- 
ed money to build and endow a church. 
Mrs. Hannah Moore has bequeathed mo- 
ney to build St. Philip’s, Bristol. The 
Rey. J. M. Rogers has bequeathed a large 
sum for building and endowing a church 
and school. The Rector of Kennington, 
near Oxford, has built a church there. 
Mrs. Godwin bas built a church at West 
Cowes. The Rev. J. Clay, and J. Clay, 
esq. have built a church at Newhall, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent. J. Evans, esq. bas built 
and endowed a church at Darley, Leices- 
tershire. The Misses Harrison have built 
a church at Wadsley, Yorkshire. The 
Rev. Mr. Tillard bas built a church at 
Lower Hardres, Kent. Sir John Au- 
brey, at Borstall, Bucks. John Jarratt, 
esq. at Doncaster (endowed). 
_ Church Pastoral-Aid Society.— A meet- 
ing was lately held in the large room at 
the Manchester Exchange, for the purpose 
of establishing a society of the above 
description in that town. The Bishop 
Gent. Mac, Vot. VI. 
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of Chester took the chair, and commenced 
the proceedings by prayer, after which he 
described the nature and objects of the 
proposed society, which he strongly com- 
mended. Resolutions in furtherance of 
the society were moved, and the meeting 
was addressed by the Reverend Messrs. 
Pickupp, Kidd, Stowell, Hollist, and 
others. The meeting was numerous and 
highly respectable, and many ladies were 
present. His lordship was appointed pre- 
sident of the Manchester Society; Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart. vice-president ; 
the Reverend Messrs. Stowell and Kidd, 
secretaries; W. Atkinson, esq. treasu- 
rer; and a number of clergymen and gen- 
tlemen were nominated as a committee. 
A new proprietary school has been re- 
cently opened at Leicester, under the 
name of the Leicester Collegiate School. 
The building is situated at the head of 
Prebend-street, and is seen at a short 
distance east of the London road: the 
design, by Mr. Weightman of Sheffield, 
is in the collegiate style, and is upon the 
whole pleasing, though accompanied with 
some anomalies, such as pinnacles w:th- 
out buttresses, and gable-ends without 
corresponding roofs. A handsome room, 
with an open timber roof, occupies the 
centre, and the wings are devoted to the 
several class-rooms. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln has accepted the office of Visitor; 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington is 
President; Earl Howe, Lord Maynard, 
and Sir George Beaumont, Bart. Vice- 
Presidents. ‘The Rev. Hepworth Thomp- 
son is appointed Head Master, the Rev. 
Mr. Vaughan (son of the late Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, and nepbew to 
Sir Henry Halford) Second Master; M. 
Lucien de Rudelle, French Master; and 
Mr. Greenwood, teacher of English, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. Earl Howe 
presided at the opening (on the 9th Aug.), 
and was supported by Sir G. Beaumont, 
Sir H. Halford, and a large company of 
the gentry and clergy of the county, se- 
veral of whom addressed the meeting. 
The Report of the Directors was read 
by the Rev. E. H. Hoare, Vicar of 
Barkby: after which, the Rev. W. L. 
Fancourt, D.D. Vicar of St. Mary’s (late 
Master of the Grammar-school of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark), addressed the Mas- 
ters in an eloquent Latin oration; he was 
followed in English, with great effect, by 
the Rev. A. irvine, Vicar of St. Marga- 
ret’s,and Messrs. Thompson and Vaughan 
severally replied. The school has opened 
with nearly 100 pupils. At the dinner 
which took place on the same day, it was 
mentioned by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Erskine, that Thomas Frewen Turner, 
esq. the munificent County Member, in- 
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tends to erect, at his own expense, a new 
church in Leicester, as well as another at 
Ashby. Another Proprietary School is 
being erected at Leicester by the Dissen- 
ters, near the New Walk; and is proposed 
to be opened in January next. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Nov. 1. “ A dramatic sketch” by Mr. 
Bernard, called The Yankee Pedlar, pre- 
sented to us an American low comedian 
in a Yankee character. We believe Mr. 
Hill’s Yankee to be genuine. The piece 
is slight, but deserves praise. 
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Nov. 8. Rossini’s Opera “ The Siege 
of Corinth,” was performed for the first 
time on an English stage. It is founded 
on Byron’s wild and passionate little poem 
of that name. ‘The present redramatiza- 
tion, by Mr. Planché, follows the poem 
more closely than the Italian version did, 
The music isnot of Rossini’s best; indeed, 
the subject was not suited to him who 
best excels in light and comic measure. 
The scenery by the Messrs. Grieve beau- 
tifully illustrates Lord Byron’s lines; and 
the very effective groupings of the actors 
will, it is likely, render ‘the Siege of 
Corinth ” as popular as the Jewess of last 
season. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTre Promotions. 


July 16. John Hulbert Glover, any, See 
rian in Ordinary to his Majesty at Windsor 
Castle. 

Sept. 3. Col. the Hon. Sir H. G. Powis 
Townshend to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Round Tower of Windsor Castle. . 

Oct. 10. George Smith, esq. Surgeon-Major 
of the Coldstream Guards, to take the surname 
of Chenevix in lieu of Smith. 

Oct. 13. Geo. Mason, of Necton, in Nor- 
folk, esq. a Major in the Army, to take the 
surname of Blomefield only, in compliance 
with the will of Francis Blometield, of Swaff- 
ham, Gent. 

Oct. 14. 48d Foot, Major Wm. Beresford 
to be Major. 

Oct. 17. Chas. Shaw Lefevre, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. Chas. Rowan, and Edwin Chadwick, esq. 
to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for inquir- 
ing as to the best means of establishing an 
efficient Constabulary Force in the several 
counties of England and Wales. 

Oct. 21. Hon. W. Fitzgerald De Roos to be 
a Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. 

Oct. 26. Lord John Fred. Gordon to be 
Lord of his Majesty’s Bedchamber.—Sir John 
Ballingall to be Surgeon in ordinary to the 
King in Scotland. 

_ Oct. 27. Charles Kemble, esq. to be Exam- 
iner of all plays, tragedies, comedies, or any 
other entertainment of the stage. 

Oct. 28. Brevet Lieut.-Col. Alex. Macdon- 
ald, R. A. to have the rank of Colonel at the 
Honduras only.—Henry Richardson of Ryde, 
gent. to take the name of Cornfoot only. 

Oct. 31. Viscount Hawarden elected a Re- 
presentative Peer of Ireland. 

Nov. 3. John Johnes, of Dolecothy, co. 
Carmarthen, barrister-at-law, to be an Assist- 
ant Commissioner for the commutation of 
tithes in England and Wales. 

Nov. 11. Ist Gren. Guards, Lieut.-Col. H. 
Ellis Boates, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

John Strangeways Donaldson, gent. to be an 
Assistant-Commissioner for the commutation 
of Tithes in England and Wales. 

Nov. 21. Royal Art.—Capt. and brevet Ma- 
jor J. C. Petley to be Lieut.-Col. 

Nov. 22. 14th Foot, Major H. Wilson to be 
egg Foot, Major E. Morris to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; Capt. Gilb. Conry to be Major. — Staff, 
Major W. Turnor to be Deputy Adj.-gen. in 
Jamaica, with the rank of bt-DeL— lames 


Forbes, M.D. to be Inspector-gen. of Hospitals ; 
Joseph Skey, M.D. to be Inspector-gen. of 
Hospitals in Leeward Islands. 

Naval Preferments.—Commander W. P. Ham- 
ilton, to the rank of Captain; Lieut. Jas. E. 
Parlby (lately commanding the Griffin) to the 
rank of Commander; Captain Lewis Davies, 
C.B. to the Dido. 





EcciesiasticAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. G. Butler, D.D. to be Chancellor of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. F. H. Barber, Lower Sapey R. co. Worc. 

Rev. R. Baty, Worlaby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. C. W. Carlyon, St. Just R. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Clark, Christ Church P.C, Preston. 

Rev. C. T. Coghlan, Nantenan P.C. co. Lime- 
rick. 

Rev. A. L. Dames, Kenton V. Devon. 

Rev. D. Dobrée, St. Philip and St. Margaret 
united RR. Guernsey. 

Rev. F. Dollman, to the district Church of St. 
Mark, Clerkenwell. x 

Rev. J. L. Figgins, Linthwaite P.C. co. York. 

Rev. A. Fraser, Kirkhill Church, co. Inverness. 

Rev. — Geraghty, jun. Aghadoe C. co. Kerry. 

Rev. J. W. Gowring, St. Matthew’s C. Liverpool. 

Rev. W. J. Havart, St. Ives P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. D. Jones, Wymondham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Lee, Yaxley V. Hunts. 

Rev. J. Pratt, Campsey Ash R, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Riddell, Hanbury R. co. Stafford. 

Rev. J. Smart, Kingswear P.C. Devon. 

Rev. W. Thompson, Enham R. Hants. 

Rev. R. T. Tyler, Manochlogddu P.C. co. Pem- 


broke. 
Rev. R. Waller, Bourton-on-the-Water R. co. 
Gloucester. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. H. C. Cherry, to Lord des Saumarez. 
Rev. W. Maskelyne, to Earl de Grey. 
Rey. E. E. Rowsell, to Viscount Strangford. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Visc. Arbuthnot to be Lord Rector of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. . 

Sir Robert Peel to be Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, D.D. Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, to be Vice-Chan- 
cellor of that University. 

Rev. F.C. Plumptre to be Master of Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct. 14. At Galloway House, Scotland, the 
Countess of Galloway, a son.——15. In Duke- 
street, Westminster, the lady of Sir W. W. 
Follett, M.P. a son and heir.——18. At Alden- 
ham, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. Chas. Boulton, a 
dau.—19. The wife of J. More Molyneux, esq. 
of Loseley Park, a dau. 20. At 
Castle, the wife of the Rev. Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin, a dau.——22. At Dunkirk House, 
Gloucestershire, the wife of Edward Dalton, 
esq. D.C.L. a dau.——24. At Northbrook 
House, Hants, the Right Hon. Lady Maria 
Saunderson, a son.—25. At the Ryalls, Sea- 
ton, Devon, the wife of Capt. W. H. B. “er - 
R.N. a dau.—27. In Guildford-street, Lady 
Pollock, a dau.——29. At Newland Park, York- 
shire, the wife of John Ward, esq. a son.—— 
31. The lady of Ashburnham H. Bulley, esq. of 
Sloane-st. a dau.—_ Att Gracedieu manor, Leic. 
Mrs. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, a dau. 

Lately. At Holywell House, Hants, Lady 
Henry Thynne, a dau.—At Wratton Park, 
the seat of her father, (Sir C. Watson, Bart.) 
the wife of the Rev. W. Acton, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Ganton Hall, near Scarborough, 
the lady of Sir Thomas D. Legard, Bart. 
a dau.—2. At the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Marsham’s, Kirkby Overblow, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Maclean, a dau.—In Dub- 
lin, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Chas. King, a dau. 
—46. In Bloomsbury-sq. the wife of the Rev. 
J. Edwards, a son.—7. At Kemp Town, 
bry vee the Lady Jane Knox, a son.—29. 
At Brighton, Lady Augusta ys nae a son. 
—10. The wife of the Rev. John Hopkinson, 
Rector of Alwalton, Hunts, a son.——12. 
Lady Fanny, wiie of Owen Blayney Cole, esq. a 
dau.—13. In Devonshire-place, the wife of 
W. Selby Lowndes, esq. of Winslow, Bucks, a 
son.—17. At Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, 
the wife of John Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. a 
dau,——18. The wife of the Rev. W. Walde- 
grave Park, of Ince Hall, Cheshire, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 17. 1n Duncan Church, Ireland, Major 
Arthur Kennedy, of late 18th Hussars, to 
Mabella, widow of the late K. M. Jones, esq. of 
Moneyglan, co. Antrim. 18. At Hampton, 
Middlesex, Richard Springett Harvey, esq. to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Iltid Nicholl, esq. of ,Port- 
land-place.——In Bedford, J. G. Francis of St. 
James’s-square, to Jean Anne, dau. of the late 
Major Dely.——W. M. Bayly, ~ of Anna- 
mult, to Anne, dau. of the Rev. H. Maxwell, 
and niece to the Right Hon. the Earl of Car- 
rick and Lord Farnham.—19. At Islington, 
the Rev, E. Williams, Rector of Pinxton, Derby- 
shire, toAnne, dau. of G. Powell, esq. of Is- 
lington.——At Rathmore, C. J. Hamilton, esq. 
to Emily, dau. of the Rev. Fielding Ould, 
Rector of Rathmore, co. Kildare.——20. At 
Kennington, J. Rogers, esq. of Ely-place, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Col. Blake. 22. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, T. Mackinlay, 
esq. of Soho-sq. to Catherine, only dau. of An- 
drew Ure, esgy. M.D. F.R.S. &c.——At St. 
- George’s, Bloomsbury, D. Finlayson, esq. of 
Jamaica, to Marian, third dau. of the late Rev. 
T. Smith, Rector of Carsington, Derbyshire. 
——At St. George’s, Bandon-hill, Major-Gen. 
Lomax, to Miss Windey, both of Park-street. 
——At St. James’s, Westminster, H. St. Vin- 
cent Rose, esq. late Capt. in the Royal Lancers, 
to Frances, second dau. of the late Rev. Edw. 
Roberts, of Lyme, Dorset.——At Everton, the 
Rev. W. Hooper, of Wick-hill, near Brighton, 
to Caroline, dau. of Wm. Anstell, esq. of Ever- 
ton-house, Beds. and late M.P. for Bridge- 
water.——25. At Paddington, the Rey. F. Gee- 
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Le Mann to Rebekah Sophia, only dau. of 
ajor-Gen. Sir Ralph Ouseley.——At St. Pan- 
cras, T. Thomson, esq. Advocate, Edinburgh, 
to Anne, dau. of t. Reed, esq.—At Chelsea, 
. E. Gordon, esq. R.N. to Barbara, dau. of 
the late S. Smith, esq. of Berkeley-sq.—At 
ae ag Sir F. A. Mackenzie, Bart. of Gair- 
loch, Ross-shire, to Mary, dau. of O. Hanbury, 
=. of Holfield Grange, Essex.—aAt Castle 
Bellingham, J. W. 8. Smith, esq. Major 14th 
Light . to Marianne, eldest dau. of John 
Woolsey, esq. of Milesdown, co. Louth,——26. 
At Cranborne, co. Dorset, 'T. Pery Knox, esq. 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. George Knox, 
to Frances Eliz. dau. of the late Capt. George 
Burdett, R.N.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Chas. Dormer, esq. to Jane, dau. of 
the Rev. R. C. Long, of Dunston Hall, Norfolk. 
—27. At Hastings, E. T. Warry, esq. of 
Lyndhurst, Hants, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Robt. Montague Wilmot, esq. M.D.——29. At 
Chester, Henry, eldest son of the Rev. H. 
Raikes, Chancellor of the diocese, to Lucy 
Charlotte, dau. of Archd. Wrangham. 

Lately. At Dover, the Hon. James Butler, 
fifth son of Lord Dunboyne, to Emily Mary, 
only dau. of Sir W. FitzGerald, Bart. of Carri- 
goran, co. Clare.——Charles Towneley, esq. of 
the county of Lancaster, to Lady Caroline 
Harriet Molyneux, dau. of the Earl of Sefton. 
Rev. E. A. Holmes, Rector of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Elmham, Suffolk, to Harriet Judd, se- 
cond dau. of the late W. Archer Judd, esq. of 
Stamford, Lincolnsh.——At Llandwrog, Wales, 
the D. Hanmer Griffith, to Mary, dau. of the 
late Rev. Glynn Bodvel Lewis, of Carnarvon. 

Nov. 1. At Metheringham, the Rev. P. 
Alpe, to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. M. Sheath, 
Rector of Wyberton, Lincolnshire.——At Bar- 
ton, J. Kay, esq. of Saxby-hall, Lincoln, to 
Amelia, dau. of the late Rev. R. Webb, Minor 
Canon of Windsor, &c.——Edw. Cradock, esq. 
of Leicester, to Eliz. eldest dau. of H. Whitby, 
esq. M.D. of Warren House, Leicestershire. 
——2. At Polebrook, Northamptonsh. the Rev. 
W. Strong, of Stanground, Hunts, to Isabella 
Mary, second dau. of the Rev. C. E. Isham, 
Rector of Polebrook.——3. Arthur, eldest son 
of J. Ward, esq. of Holwood-park, Kent, to 
Catherine, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Houlton, of Far- 
leigh Castle, Somerset.——At Twickenham, 
the Hon. Thos. Barnewall, only son of Lord 
Trimlestown, to Margaret Randalina, dau. of 
the late Philip Roche, esq. of Donore, co. Kil- 
dare.——At Escrick, the Rev. G. RudstonRead, 
to Teresa, eldest dau. of the late W. Wheler, 
of Sutton-on-Derwent, and cousin to the pre- 
sent Sir T. Wheler.—5. At St. Marylebone, 
F. Huth, jun. esq. to Frances Caroline, only 
dau. of Sir Chapman Marshall.——8. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. Fremantle, R.N. 
second son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir T. F. 
Fremantle, to Isabella, relict of J. Wedder- 
burn, esq.——At Islay House, Islay, P. L. 
Brooke, esq. of Mere Hall, Cheshire, to Julia 
Seymour Buccleuch, dau. of the late Col.-Camp- 
bell, of Shawfield.——9. At Bath, Capt. T. Ste- 
venson, late 75th regt. to Emma Mary, dau. of 
the late Jos. Seymour Biscoe, esq.——10. At 
Bath, Uriah Messiter, esq. of Baytord Lodge, 
near Wincanton, to Eliza Anne, second dau. of 
Mrs. Fenwick.——10. At Wisbech, W. England, 
esy. M.D. to Margaret Eliz. dau. of the late 
Dr. Fraser.—At East Grinstead, the Rev. C. 
J. Paterson, Vicar of West Hoathly, Sussex, to 
Cordelia, third dau. of Edw. Cranston, esq. of 
East Court.——17. Chas. Gordon, esq. of Wis- 
combe Park, Devon, to Charlotte Catherine, 
widow of the late Edw. Archer, esq. of Tre- 
laske House, Cornwall.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Henry Unwin Addington, esq. to 
Eleanor Anne, eldest dau. of T. G. Bucknall 
Estcourt, esy. M.P 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Massy. 

Sept. 27. At Kilkea, co. Kildare 
(where he was resident for the benefit of 
his health), aged 43, the Right Hon. 
Hugh Hamon Massy, fourth Lord Massy, 
of Duntrileague, co. Limerick (1776). 

He was born Feb. 13, 1793, the eldest 
son of Hugh the third Lord Massy, by 
his first wite Margaret-Everina, youngest 
daughter of William Burton, of Grove, 
co. Tipperary, esq., and he succeeded his 
father, whilst yet in his minority, June 
20, 1812. 

His Lordship married June 22, 1826, 
Matilda, youngest daughterof Luke White, 
of Woodlands, co. Dublin, esq. by whom 
he has left issue Hugh- Hamon-Ingoldsby 
now fifth Lord Massy, born in 1827; and 
another son, born in 1835. 





Sir Wittiam Knicuron, Barr. G.C. H. 
Oct. 11. In Stratford-place, in his 60th 
ear, Sir William Knighton, Bart.G.C.H. 
a shy and a Special Commis- 
sioner for managing the affairs of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, and Receiver-general of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Sir William Knighton originally entered 
the medical profession as an apprentice to 
an apothecary of Tavistock; and aiter a 
residence of a few months in London, re- 
turned to that town to settle as a general 
practitioner. This, however, not proving 
agreable to his taste, or satisfactory to 
his ambition, he soon returned to London, 
and settled as an accoucheur. The Col- 
lege of Physicians having admonished him 
for practising as a physician without a 
degree, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
remained two seasons; and then, having 
obtained a degree from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was admitted a licentiate. 

From this time he remained in London 
until 1819, when he accompanied the 
Marquis Wellesley to Spain, and returned 
with him when the mission was at an end. 
On this nobleman retiring from office, he 


asked his late Majesty to appoint Knigh-’ 


ton one of his physicians. Soon after this 
he became acquainted with Sir Jobn 
M‘Mahon, by whom he was speedily ad- 
mitted to terms of intimacy: and they 
continued on the most confidential foot- 
ing until the death of the latter, who made 
Sir William his executor. Among the 
papers which thus came into his posses- 
sion were some relating to certain private 
affairs of the late King. Instead of en- 
deavouring to turn this circumstance to 
any profitable account, Knighton instantly 
earried the documents to Cariton-house, 


and placed them at once, without com. 
ment or condition, in the hands of the 
rightful owner. From that hour may be 
dated his admission to royal favour: the 
Prince Regent, struck at once with the 
importance of the benefit and with the 
delicate manner in which it had been con- 
ferred, appointed Knighton to an impor- 
tant office in the duchy of Cornwall; on 
the Ist Jan. 1813 raised him to a baro- 
netage ; and, at a later period, presented 
him with the grand cross of the Guelphic 
Order. 

His reputation was now at its zenith, 
and his business continued very extensive 
until the removal of Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, who had succeeded Sir John M‘Ma- 
hon in the office of Private Secretary. 
On the elevation of this gentleman to the 
peerage, and his mission to Sweden, Sir 
William Knighton, who had previously 
been a frequent visitor, now became an 
inmate at Carlton Palace, and was in- 
vested with the offices of Private Secre- 
taryand Privy Purse—appointments which 
he retained until the death of George the 
Fourth. 

Before his connection with the Court, 
Sir William Knighton practised chiefly, 
though not exclusively, as an accoucheur. 
He is said to have been extremely cauti- 
ous of his reputation—always calling in 
additional advice whenever there was any 
manifest danger; and succeeded in amass- 
ing a very large fortune by his original 
profession. From the time of his accept- 
ing the appointments above mentioned, 
he, of course, wholly abandoned practice ; 
but he still retained an intimacy with se- 
veral members of the medical profession, 
some of whom were indebted to him for 
many acts of kindness and consideration. 

Sir William Knighton was unquestion- 
ably a man of excellent talents, but he 
was still more conspicuous for bis fine 
sagacity and knowledge of the world. His 
success in life was remarkable, and such 
was at one time his interest at Court that 
it is quite certain he might have com- 
manded almost anything which the high- 
est influence in the empire could bestow ; 
yet he never showed himself either avari- 
cious or greedy of honours. He was 
scrupulously punctilious in all the observ- 
ances and etiquettes of society; but, 
amid the polish which his manners and 
character received from the circumstances 
into which he was thrown, he still retained 
unimpaired the impress of his early friend- 
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rassment of breathing and oppressionabout 
the chest, which proved to be dependent 
upon enlargement of the heart, and ended 
in dropsical effusion into the right pleura 
and pericardium, which proved fatal. 

Sir William Knighton married Doro- 
thea, daughter of Capt. James Hawker, 
R.N. by whom he has left issue one 
daughter, Dorothea, married in 1829 to 
her cousin-german Capt. Michael Sey- 
mour, R.N, third son of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. and 
K.C.B. (by Jane, third daughter of Capt. 
Hawker); and one son, now Sir William 
Wellesley Knighton, Bart. born in 1811. 





Ricut Hon. Sir Rosert Granam. 

Sept.28. At Kingston-upon- Thames, 
aged 92, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, a Privy Councillor, and formerly 
one of the Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Robert Graham was the son of a 
schoolmaster who resided at Dalston, near 
Hackney, and was descended from George 
Graham, of Calendar, second son of Wil- 
liam Lord Graham, by Lady Anne Dou- 
glas, eldest daughter of George fourth 
Earl of Angus, and brother to William 
first Earl of Montrose. He was entered 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, in the year 
1762, and took his B.A. degree, being 
third wrangler (his classical attainments 
being also of the highest order) in 1766. 
He soon after attached himself to the 
profession of the law, and having been 
appointed Attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales, with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, he, in Nov. 1799, was. promoted 
to be a Baron of the Exchequer, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood June 19, 
1800. He retired in Feb. 1827. His pre- 
sent Majesty subsequently called him to 
his Privy Council. 

Sir R. Graham’s death will be deeply 
and sincerely felt by all those who knew 
him, who will ever bear in mind that no 
one has left behind him a more unimpeach- 
able public character, and that few pos- 
sessed more private virtues. 

On the 7th Oct. his remains were de- 
posited in the family vault in Kingston 
church. The funeral consisted of a hearse 
drawn by six horses, and two mourning 
coaches and four, followed by many car- 
riages of gentlemen residing in the vicinity 
—that of the Bishop of London being 
among them. ‘The coffin was placed by 
the side of that in which lay the body of 
Lady Graham, who died in 1832. 





Licvut.-Gen. Sir Joun Horr, G.C.H. 

At his seat in Scotland, aged 
71, Lieut.-General Sir John Hope, 
G.C.H. Colonel of the 72d Highlanders. 
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He was born July 15, 1765, the second 
son of John Hope, esq. (a grandson of 
the first Earl of Hopetown), by Mary, 
only daughter of Eliab Breton, of Norton, 
co. Northampton, and Forty-hill, En- 
field, esq. and Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir William Wolstenholme, of 
Forty-hill, Bart. He was younger bro- 
ther to the present Right Hon. Charles 
Hope, Lord President of the Court of 
Session in Scotland; and elder brother to 
the late Vice- Admiral Sir William John- 
stone Hope, G.C.B. 

In Nov. 1778 he was appointed a cadet 
in Gen. Houston’s regiment of the Scots 
Brigade, then serving in Holland, and 
after being drilled, &c. went through the 
subordinate ranks of corporal and serjeant ; 
and in Dee. 1779, received an Ensigncy 
in the same regiment, then quartered in 
Bergen-op-Zoom ; he marched with it to 
Maestrecht, where he continued till Au- 
gust 1781, and then returned home. The 
26th of April 1782, he obtained a com- 
pany, and again joined his regiment at 
Maestrecht. Having quitted the Dutch 
service, he was, with other officers in si- 
milar situations, placed by the King on 
half-pay. 

On the 29th Sept. 1787, he obtained a 
company in the 60th foot, and in Decem- 
ber of that year was again placed on half- 
pay. In June 1788, he was appointed to 
a troop in the 13th light dragoons ; and in 
Noy. 1792 Aid-de-Camp to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir W. Erskine, with whom he went to 
Flanders early in 1793. 

He served the campaign of that and the 
following year, and was present at all the 
actions in which the cavalry were engaged. 
In 1795 he returned to England with Sir 
William, who died in March of that year. 
On the 25th March he was promoted to 
a Majority in the 28th light dragoons; 
and on the 20th Feb. 1796, to a Lieut.- 
Coloneley. In April following he em- 
barked with his regiment for the Cape, 
where he remained until the regiment was 
drafted ; in Jan. 1799 he arrived in Eng- 
land. In April following he was appoint. 
ed to the 37th foot; and in Feb. 1800, 
sailed to join that regiment at St. Vin- 
cent’s. He remained in the West Indies 
till Nov. 1804, when he returned home 
and exchanged into the 60th. On the Ist 
Jan. 1805 he received the rank of Colonel, 
and was placed on the Staff as Assistant 
Adjuiant-general in North Britain; at 
the close of that year he was appointed De- 
puty Adjutant-general to the expedition 
destined for the Baltic, under Lieut.- 
General Lord Cathcart ; but, the troops 
being recalled, this officer did not proceed 
on that expedition, but returned to his 
Staff at Edinburgh. In May 1807, he 
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was again appointed Deputy Adjutant 
general to the forces going up the Baltic, 
under the same officer, and did duty as 
such. He was present at the siege and 
capture of Copenhagen. In April 1808, 
he was appointed Brigadier- General on the 
Staff in North Britain, and subsequently 
Deputy Adjutant-general to the forces in 
that country; on the 25th July 1810, 
Major-General, and placed on the Staff of 
the Severn District ; from whence, in 1812, 
he was removed to that of the army under 
Lord Wellington in the Peninsula. He 
was present at the battle of Salamanca, 
for which he had the honour of wearing a 
medal. 

He was subsequently placed on the 
staffs of Ireland and of North Britain, 
where he continued until his appointment 
to the rank of Lieut.-General the 12th 
Aug. 1819. 

Sir John Hope was twice married. By 
his first wife, to whom he was united 
Sept. 20, 1806, and who died March 19, 
1813, he had issue three daughters: 1. 
Mary-Anne; 2. Charlotte, married to L. 
Mackinnon, esq.; 3. Maurgaret-Sophia. 
Sir John married secondly, April 21, 
1814, Jane-Hester, daughter of John 
Macdougall, esq., and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had five sons and five 
daughters: 4. Anne-Louisa; 5. John- 
Thomas, an Ensign in the 72d foot; 6. 
Henry-Philip; 7. Archibald- Campbell, 
who died in 1826, aged seven ; 8. Emily. 
Jane, who died in 1824, aged four; 9. 
Adrian- Duncan, who died in 1826, aged 
four; 10. Jane- Rishton, who died in 1826, 
in her third year; 11. Charles- William ; 
12. Matilda- Maxwell, who died an infant 
in 1828; and 13. another daughter, born 
in 1830. 





Rear-Apmirat Malrrianp. 

Oct. 20. At his house in Montagu- 
square, John Maitland, esq. Rear- Admi- 
ral of the Red. 

He was the second son of Colonel the 
Hon. Richard Maitland (fourth son of 
Charles sixth Earl of Lauderdale) by 
Mary, daughter of John M‘Adam, of 
Loudon, co. Ayr, esq.; and was elder 
brother to the gallant Lt.-Col. James 
Maitland, of the 75th regiment, who fell 
at the storming of Bhurtpore in 1805. 

He entered the Navy at an early age; 
and in 1793 went tothe West Indies as 
a midshipman on board the Boyne of 98 
guns, the flag-ship of Sir John Jervis, to 
whose favourable notice he soon recom- 
mended himself by his distinguished gal- 
lantry when serving on shore, at the re- 
duction of Martinique, Guadaloupe, &c. 
but particularly at the storming of Fort 
Fleur d’Epeé, when he was not only the 
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first person who gained the rampart, but 
actually saved the life of the gallant Capt. 
Faulkner, by piking one of the enemy 
when just about to strike, and it was said 
by an eyewitness that “no less than seven 
or eight of the enemy’s garrison were slain 
that day by the hands of Mr. Maitland.” 
After the unsuccessful attack upon Point 
a Pique, Mr. Maitland (then an acting 
Lieutenant) succeeded by seniority to the 
command of the Naval Brigade. 

On obtaining his commission, he was 
appointed to the Winchelsea frigate, com- 
manded by Lord Garlies (the late Earl 
of Galloway), with whom he removed 
into the Lively 32. He was in that ship 
when it captured in 1795, after an action 
of nearly three hours, La Tourterelle 30. 

At the close of the same year, after 
sailing to the Mediterranean in the Lively, 
then bearing the flag of Sir John Jervis, 
Lieutenant Maitland was appointed Com- 
mander of the Transfer sloop, carrying 
eight guns; from which he was remov- 
ed, in April 1797, to the Kingfisher, a 
fine brig, in which he cruized for some 
time on the coast of Poitugal. On the 
Ist of July her crew exhibited symp- 
toms of the mutiny which then pervaded 
Capt. Mait- 
land put a stop to it inthe Kingfisher, 
with the aid of his officers and marines, 
by attacking the mutineers sword in hand, 
and killing and wounding several. The 
Earl of St. Vincent so highly applauded 
his remedy, that he called it Doctor Mait- 
land’s recipe, and recommended its adop- 
tion to the fleet on similar emergencies. 
His Lordship immediately posted Capt. 
Maitland into the San Nicholas, one of 
the Spanish prizes at that time lying in 
the Tagus, with which he returned to 
England towards the latter end of the 
same year, and paid her off at Plymouth. 

From 1800 to 1803, Capt. Maitland 
commanded the ‘Glenmore frigate, on 
Channel service. He then commissioned 
the Boadicea 38, in which he gallantly 
chased the Duguay Trouin 74, and la 
Guerriere 38, which were crossing the 
Atlantic from the West Indies, and which 
he supposed might be troop ships only 
armed en-flute. After 24 hours’ chase 
he brought the former to close action ; 
but, finding her fully armed, he then pru« 
dently bore off, eds a man hurt, but 
with sails and rigging much cut up, hav- 
ing received two complete broadsides 
from his powerful antagonist ; which, on 
her part, as was afterwards ascertained 
from an English prisoner on board, had 
to work her pumps for the remainder 
of the voyage. 

Soon after, the Boadicea, being with the 
in-shore squadron off Brest, struck on the 
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rock Bas de Lis; but, having been escort- 
ed to Portsmouth for repair, returned in 
eight days to her station, and in the 
course of the same year captured le Vau- 
tour of }2 guns, a Dutch East Indiaman, 
and three "West Indiamen, and also made 
several re-captures, 

In 1804, when the line-of-battle ships 
employed inthe blockadeof Rochfort were 
called in to join the Channel Fleet, the 
Boadicea was left alone to watch that 
port. In 1805 she served in the North 
sea, and afterwards on the Irish station ; 
and subsequently cruised in the Channel. 
Early in 1807 he was dispatched from 
Cork, with the Topaze frigate under his 
orders, to afford protection to the Whale 
Fishery in Davis’s Straits ; on his return 
he called at Newfoundland, for the ‘Trade 
bound to Oporto, and finding, on his ar- 
rival off the latter place, that the French 
had just entered Portugal, he conducted 
his charge in safety to England. 

The Boadicea was subsequently em- 
ployed in the blockade of Havre, on 
which service she continued for a conside- 
rable pericd; but, with the exception of 
capturing the Gcneral Concleux, a priva- 
teer of 14 guns, we meet with no other 
remarkable incident before Capt. Mait- 
land left her in 1808. 

His next appointment was, at the close 
of 1813, to the Barfleur of 98 guns, in 
which he served with the Mediterranean 
fleet until the conclusion of the war. He 
— the rank of Rear-Admiral in 

821. 

Admiral Maitland married, at Bal- 
garvie, April 22, 1799, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Ogilvy, of Inchmartin ; 
and secondly, Jan. 8, 1820, Dora, eldest 
daughter of Colthurst Bateman, of Bed- 
ford, co. Kerry, esq. 





Cotonet Burr. 

Lately. At the Richmond-house, Me- 
sereau’s on ferry, Statn Island, near New 
York, aged 80, Colonel Aaron Burr. 

Few men have made a more conspicu- 
ous figure in American history. He was 
born the 6th of February 1756 ; and joined 
the army under Gen. Washington, then 
before Cambridge, as a volunteer, in Au- 
gust 1775. He marched from Penobscot 
with General Arnold through the wilder- 
ness to Quebec, one of the most fatiguing 
marches ever recorded. He was Aid-de- 
Camp to Gen. Montgomery on the me- 
morable night of the 3lst Dec. 1775, 
when the assault was made on the city of 
Quebec, at which that distinguished offi- 
cer fell. After serving the campaign of 
Canada, he returned to New York and 
entered the family of General Wash- 
ington, at his (Gen. Washington’s) re- 
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quest. He was soon appointed Aid-de- 
Camp to General Putnam, and fought 
bravely in the battle of Long Island, 
after which he was made Colonel in 1777, 
and remained in the army, and was a con- 
spicuous officer in the battles of New 

ersey. In 1780 he retired in consequence 
of illness, arising out of his fatigues at 
the battle of Monmouth. 

As soon as peace was declared he was 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the state of New York, which honour 
he declined. He served as: Attorney- 
General until he was chosen United 
States’ Senator, which he held from 1793 
to 1799. In 1801 he was chosen Vice- 
President, which term expired in 1805. 

On the 10th of July 1804, he killed in a 
duel, Gen. A. Hamilton, who had been 
Ambassador from the United States to 
France. This unfortunate occurrence 
(of which a full account will be found in 
Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxiv. pp. 778, 874.) put 
a final end to his official career, and in 
fact drove him from his country. He 
then engaged in the celebrated Burr's ex- 
pedition destined to Mexico—was ar- 
rested, tried for high-treason, and acquit- 
ted at Richmond in 1807. He soon after 
left the country, but returned about 1811, 
and, having recommenced his profession 
as Counsellor at Law, was engaged in a 
number of important causes which reached 
the highest courts. During the last few 
years he has enjoyed an annuity of about 
1,400 dollars and a pension of 600, in all 
about 2,000; so that he has been com- 
fortable in his circumstances. 

He had been confined to his room for 
the last year, but had enjoyed uncommon 
fine spirits, and was able not only to dis- 
course with his friends, but to arrange his 
papers for publication. 





R. SuHetton Covet, Ese. 

Aug. 28. At Tenby, in his 8lst year, 
R. Shelton Covell, esq. 

He was of the old Kentish family of 
that name, whose chief family pride was 
their descent, by the female line, from the 
judicious Hooker. Satisfied with a com- 
petent fortune, Mr. Covell retired early 
into domestic life, and married Anna- 
Maria, only child of the Rev. Thos. Hig- 
gon, Rector of Tenby, by Maria, only 
child of Z. Bevan, esq. whose mother 
was co-heiress of a branch of the Pow- 
els, of Broadway, Carmarthenshire. The 
mild, inobtrusive manners of Mr. C., 
his probity, honour, and abhorrence of 
slander, ensured him the goodwill of all 
who knew him, whilst his uniform kind- 
ness and affection endeared him to his 
family and the circle of friends amongst 
whom he moved; and he passed through 
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an unusually long life of happiness with- 
out reproach, and without enemies, dying 
in perfect peace, with his hands clasped 
on our sublime liturgy, wherein he had 
just finished his daily reading of the ser- 
vice of the day. For many years after 
coming into Wales he resided at Llaw- 
haden Castle, and the rest of his life at 
Tenby: his only surviving child, Anne, 
has been left a widow since the loss of 
her beloved father, by the decease of her 
husband John Dunn, esq. of Westmoore- 
house, near Tenby. 


Rev. Witttam Lax, F.R.S. 

Oct. 29. At St. Ibbs, near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, aged 75, the Rev. William 
Lax, M.A, F.R.S. Vicar of that parish, 
with Great Wymondly, and of Marsworth, 
Bucks ; and Lowndes Professor of As- 
tronomy and Geometry in the University 
of Cambridge. 

This distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer was a member of Trinity Col- 
lege. He took his degree of B.A. in 
1785, when he was Senior Wrangler and 
first Smith’s Prize-man: indeed, the Mo- 
derator, in his speech, after the comple- 
tion of the examination, distinctly an- 
nounced that there was no competition 
between him and the gentleman who was 
second on the list—‘‘ De principe et cory- 
phzo nostro, omnes uno ore consensi- 
mus.” He became Fellow of his Col- 
lege; and, after some years spent in tui- 
tion, accepted from that Society in 1801 
the livings of St. Ippolyt’s and Mars- 
worth. 

In 1795, he was elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Astronomy and Geometry, 
founded by Mr. Lowndes.* He was the 
author of several Works connected with 
science ; the most elaborate of which was 
his tables, to be used with the Nautical 
Almanack, which were published by the 
late Board of Longitude, in 1821; anda 
new edition of them is understood to have 
occupied some of the later part of his 
life. It is to be hoped that he completed 
this intention; but a constitution broken 
in early life made his last years a period 
of weakness and suffering, so that his phy- 
sical strength was unequal to the workings 
of his active mind. To whatever Pro- 
fessor Lax applied, he made himself com- 
pletely master of it; and, in a department 
where accuracy is peculiarly necessary, 
his Tables must have the greatest value. 








* There have been only three Pro- 
fessors from the first institution of this 
chair, during nearly ninety years: Roger 
Long, D.D. 1750, John Smith, D.D. 
1771, on M.A. 1795. 
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He has left a widow and two daughters 
(one of whom is the wife of Andrew 
Amos, Esq. the Recorder of Oxford); 
who, however prepared by his long-declin- 
ing health, must feel most deeply the loss 
of this excellent and amiable man, 

James Wy Lp, Esa. 

Oct. 14. Aged 46, James Wyld, Esq. 
Geographer to the King. 

Mr. Wyld was, from his earliest years, 
a student of Geography, and by con- 
tinued study, devoted exclusively to this 
science, he attained the position of one of 
the first Geographers in Europe. He 
arranged for publication the “ Travels of 
Mungo Park,” and was the compiler of 
the Map accompanying it. He per- 
formed a similar office for Belzoni; and 
many of the Books of Travels evincing 
any research, that have been published 
during the last thirty years, were submit- 
ted to him for arrangement and revision. 
Mr. Wyld was for fourteen years in the 
Military Depét of the Quartermaster- 
general’s Office, Horse Guards, during 
which time, having to furnish the plans 
of the various actions fought in the 
Peninsula, by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, he introduced the art of 
lithography, and adapted it to the print- 
ing of these plans; and one of the first 
prints from stone executed in this country, 
was a plan of one of these battles, and 
some drawings by officers of the Staff 
corps, which were printed in the drawing 
room of the Horse Guards. For this 
introduction he received a reward from 
the Lords of the Treasury, and the late 
Duke of York was pleased to bestow 
upon him many marks of favour. 

As a Geographer, Mr. Wyld was 
unequalled, not only from the number of 
his works, but also from the research 
shewn in their compilation. None of his 
maps were hastily or superficially com- 
piled, but he caused a search to be insti- 
tuted into the Hydrographical and Mili- 
tary Archives of different states, and 
made the smallest observation of the tra- 
veller available for his labours. His 
principal works are, A Scripture Atlas, 
8vo. Thompson’s Edinburgh Atlas, 
folio. An Atlas of the World, folio. 
A smaller work, with Statistical Tables; 
besides a mass of separate maps and charts. 
He has left behind him many unfinished 
works, which his son (who is appointed 
his successor as Geographer to the King) 
is preparing for publication. He was a 
member of many European, American, 
and Asiatic learned sucieties. His death 
was caused by an affection of the brain, 
arising from intense application. 
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BenyaMin Booturoyn, D.D. 

We announced the death, and gave 
some brief biographical particulars, of the 
late Dr, Boothroyd, in our Oct. number, 
p. 445. In the course of a funeral ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. William Ec- 
cles, of Hopton, at Highfield chapel, 
Huddersfield, he gave a full and minute 
history of the Rev. Doctor’s life, of which 
we present the following epitome :— 

«“ Dr. Boothroyd was born of very hum- 
ble parents, from whom he received no 
other assistance in the cultivation of his 
mind than being sent to school, from his 
being four years old, till his attaining his 
sixth year, during which time he learned 
to read pretty well. From this time be 
was several years at home employed in 
spinning worsted, and afterwards learning 
his father’s business as a shoemaker; and 
receiving no instruction of any kind, and 
having no restraint upon him, he was, 
during this period, one of the worst of 
characters, and, when in ill-humour, quite 
a dread to the neighbourhood in which he 
lived. Being very uncomfortable at bome, 
from his father’s having fallen into babits 
of intemperance, and seeing no chance 
of improving himself in anything, he 
formed the resolution of quitting the pa- 
rental roof, and seeking his livelihood 
himself, as he best could. This resolu- 
tion he kept to himself until a convenient 
opportunity presented itself; and then, 
with the clothes on his back, a shirt, and 
a few pence, he sallied forth to make his 
way through the wide world. He steered 
hiscourse towards Halifax; and having, on 
the second day of his journey, met with 
some one near the town who was willing 
to give him employment, he went and 
lived with him for some time. Whilst 
with this person he was very diligent, but 
almost as bad as he could be. ‘The only 
rational amusement which he then enjoyed 
seems to have been music; having asso- 
ciated himself with some singers, he prac- 
tised himself a good deal in the art of 
singing ; and, one of his musical com- 
panions being a little acquainted with 
figures, he acquired with his aid a compe- 
tent knowledge of arithmetic. 

“ Up to this time, our lamented friend 
lived without any fear or concern for his 
eternal welfare ; but he received a strong 
conviction of his wickedness, and the 
necessity for amendment, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— Being with the 
singers at the parish church of Halifax, 
afterservice they adjourned from the church 
to an inn, where their conversation was 
extremely immoral and blasphemous, and 
he was, perhaps, the worst in it. Sud- 
denly, as by a flash of lightning, he was 
struck with the dreadful impiety of his 
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behaviour, and the awful consequences if 
death should sieze him; so terribly was 
he shocked and affrighted, that he trem- 
bled to such a degree as to make the 
chair under him totter. He left his wick- 
ed companions and walked home: on his 
way, which was by a long dreary lane, in 
dark and rain, he was constrained two or 
three times to kneel down and implore 
pardon for his past life, and promise to 
lead a new life for the future. When he 
got home, he went to his room and quick- 
ly to bed; but, instead of sleeping, be 
lay awake, deeply lamenting his past 
course, and determining to give himself 
up toaholy life. After this he constantly 
attended Divine Service, and also prayer- 
meetings, and became quite an altered 
and pious person. He now began to read 
with earnestness his Bible, and many 
other good books which he obtained from 
his friends. Often, at th's time, in the 
summer montlis, he would begin his stu- 
dies after his work was done in the even- 
ing, and continue them till the rising sun 
warned him to take his remaining hours 
of sleep, which he would do by throwing 
himself on the bed in his clothes. 

‘“¢ Being now exemplary in his manner, 
and of a strong understanding, he was 
mentioned by one of his fellow-classmen 
who knew him well, to his minister, as a 
person very fit for being brovght up to the 
ministry. On his introduction to the 
minister, he was asked if he felt inclined 
to fit himself for the important office, to 
which he replied with willing assent. He 
was now sent to one of the Dissenting 
colleges, where he worked very hard, and 
so effectually, that, in one year, he put 
himself upon a par with those of two 
years’ standing in Latin and Greek. After 
having completed his studies, and been 
called to the ministry, his first permanent 
residence was at Pontefract ; where, his 
income being small, he set up a book- 
seller’s shop, and commenced printing. 
While there he studied and learned the 
Hebrew language, without any other as- 
sistance than a Hebrew dictionary, gram- 
mar, and Bible; with no other assistance, 
by dint of great exertion and perseverance, 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
language, and published a new Hebrew 
edition of the Old ‘Testament, working 
frequently with his own hands at the press 
six hours a day, besides compiling the 
manuscript, and examining and correcting 
the preot sheets, in which his compositor 
only knew the letters. Mrs. Boothroyd 
contributed in no small degree to this 
work, by correcting the proof sheets, and 
assisting him with the dictionary; these 
she did letter by letter. During the com- 
pletion of this work, Mr, —e in- 
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creased his general knowledge, as well as 
Biblical learning; amongst other works, 
he read during his time the whole of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ After the 
completion of the former work, he began a 
translation of the whole Bible into Eng- 
lish, the last sheet of which he corrected 
in the last week of his iliness, with great 
pain and exertion. 

«“ Dr. Boothroyd’s attainments were far 
from inconsiderable in history, chemistry, 
and many other branches of learning. 
His manners were always very open and 
obliging ; and, notwithstanding his great 


attainments, he always maintained much. 


humility of mind. He bore his illness, 
which was long and painful, with great 
fortitude, and with full assurance of a 
joyful consummation.” 





Georck Corman, Esa. 


Cct. 26. At his residence in Bromp- — 


ton Square, aged 74, George Colman, 
Esq. the dramatic writer. 

George Colman, “ the younger,” as he 
would have called himseif had he lived 
to eternity, was born 2Ist Oct. 1762. 
His father, George “ the elder,” will ever 
be remembered as the translator of Te- 
rence into English verse, a writer of the 
Connoisseur, and author of ‘* The Clan- 
destine Marriage.” At the time of the 
dramatic George the Second’s birth, Mr. 
Colman was joint proprietor and ma. 
nager of the Haymarket Theatre, his 
share in which he soon after relinquished. 

George, ‘‘ the younger,” commenced 
his educationat the academy of Mr, Foun- 
tain in Marylebone, a seminary then in 
high repute. He remained there about 
two years, when his mother died, and he 
was sent to Westminster School. His 
father’s residence was in Soho Square, 
whither he was permitted to repair on 
holidays; and by this means he was, while 
a child, brought into the company of 
Johnson, Gibbon, Goldsmith, and that 
“constellation of genius” which crowded 
round his father’s table. Of course he 
could appreciate their conversations very 
little; yet he understood enough to imbibe 
‘‘a preference of hearing modern wits 
in English, to reading ancient classics, 
Greek or Latin.” 

In 1777, Colman, “ the elder,’ pur- 
chased of Mr. Foote the little theatre in 
the Haymarket. This was an important 
incident in the life of his son ; it foretold 
his destiny. ‘The boy, who was now 
about fifteen years of his age, “after long 
and vehement suit,” gained admittance 
to the green room of the Theatre, and 
the greater part of his Midsummer holi- 
Fede were ever after spent within its pur. 
i nus, 


In 1779 he left Westminster School, 
end became an undergraduate in Christ- 
eburch, Oxford, where he was more re- 
markable for quickness of parts than the 
love of study. He gained the address 
and manners of a gentleman, whilst 
he learned to be fashionable, witty, and 
idle, alternately revelling in the plea- 
surable and dissipating scenes of Ox- 
ford and the Haymarket Theatre. In 
1781 his father, disapproving of his 
son’s conduct, removed him to King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in the hope that its 
alledged strictness of discipline might 
arrest the extreme gaiety and sprightliness 
of his youth. But punster Gearge was 
born te be, nothing could check him, and 
half the witticisms which have danced 
about society for the last demi-century 
might call him parent. His wit was 
more humourous than sareastic. George 
had little vice about him, and was beloved 
by his associates. 

At Aberdeen Mr. Colman sojourned 
two years. Contrary to expectation, the 
regimen of the college was slack, and 
he paid no attention to it. But he was not 
altogether idle ; his mind was too active to 
lie dormant. He first amused himself by 
writing a poem, and then a farce: the lat- 
ter, called ** The Female Dramatist,” he 
transmitted to his father, who produced 
it anonymously in 1782, on a benefit night 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Col- 
man has told us it was “ uncommonly 
hissed.” Nothing disheartened, he soon 
wrote another, which was performed after 
his return to London in 1784. On the 
29th of June in that year, his first ac- 
knowledged play, “« Two to One, a musi- 
cal Comedy,” was brought forward, and 
introduced to the public by an admirable 
prologue from the elder Colman, announc- 
ing it to be from the pen of “achip of 
the old block.” Mr. Colman has given 
a very lively and interesting account of its 
production in his * Random Records,” 
recently published. Its success was pro- 
digious. 

To follow up our author in his wild 
career, we must relate, that in the latter 
part of the year 1784 he eloped with 
Miss Catharine Morris, and was married 
to her at Gretna Green. This affair 
was managed somehow unknown to 
‘*the elder;” it was acknowleged a few 
years after, and they were married a se- 
cond time in Chelsea Church. We see 
how little George was altered by his 
banishment to Scotland. His father, 
desirous of placing him in some honour. 
able profession, had chosen the Bar, where 
he would have enjoyed the patronage 
of Lord Erskine and other eminent men. 
The younger Colman, therefore, was en- 
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tered a student of Linco!n’s Inn, and 
provided with chambers in the Temple. 
His father presented him with those law 
books which had been given to him by 
Lord Bute in his Lincoln’s Inn days. 
The son made even less use of them than 
his father had made before him; and in 
the chambers which he occupied for the 
study of Blackstone, he wrote a musical 
comedy called “ A Turk or No Turk,” 
which was acted in the summer of 1785. 
It was not so well written, nor was it as 
well received as his former effort. 

Abcut this time the elder Mr. Colman 
was seized by a dreadful paralysis, from 
which he never recovered. He however 
still carried on as far as he was able the ac- 
tive duties which his theatre required, bis 
son finding daily opportunities, which were 
no longer thwarted, of binding himself 
more closely to the stage. A sudden tran- 
sition of fortune, we know not by what 
means, for we are told the theatre yielded 
considerable profits, seenis at this mo- 
ment to have plunged the Colmans from 
affluence into penury. The younger 
Colman no longer wrote his plays for the 
fun of being an author, but to gain sub- 
sistence for his father, his newly-married 
wife, and himself. His genius was stimu- 
lated by misfortune. ‘The famous opera, 
*“‘Inkle and Yarico,” was first acted 
August llth, 1787. It was founded on 
a popular story in the Spectator. The 
Sir Christopher Curry of this play, is 
one of the most pleasing conceptions 
we ever met with; he is made up of 
goodness and humour. ‘* Inkle and Ya- 
rico” stamped the fame of Mr. Colman 
as a dramatic writer. His next produe- 
tion was “ Ways and Means,” a comedy, 
the prologue of which wounded the news- 
paper critics, who nearly damned the 
play. It has outlived their rage, and 
requires no panegyric from us to recom- 
mend it to posterity. ‘The two plays we 
have last mentioned, are printed, as have 
been all Mr. Colman’s plays subsequently 
written, 

In 1789 the elder Colman’s disorder 
assumed a still more melancholy state ; 
paralysis seized the brain, ard this once 
gifted man being no longer able to 
take care of himself, was placed under 
his son’s care by order of the Court of 
Chancery. He lingered out five years in 
this condition, and happy was the hour 
whon he died. It is a sclemn morality 
in nature, that genius should so often be 
redueed to this Throughout his father’s 
long and painful illness, the younger 
Colman evinced very great filial tender- 
ness. During the same time he ably 
conducted the theatre in his father’s be- 
half, and produced three pieces of bis 
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own, ** The Battle of Hexham,” a musi- 
cal drama, 1789, “ The Surrender of 
Calais,” a play, 1791, and “ Poor Old 
Haymarket,” a prelude in 1792. 

All thoughts of the Bar had long been 
“in the deep bosom of the ocean buried ;” 
and after his father’s demise, George 
Colman ‘the younger’ reigned monarch 
of the Haymarket Theatre. He opened 
it for the season 1795, with a very clever 
“occasional piece,” entitled “ New Hay 
at the Old Market,” (since called ‘Silves- 
ter Daggerwood,) being a satire on the 
extended dimensions of the two principal 
London Theatres. In the course of the 
same summer he produced a play called 
“ The Mountaineers,” which found de- 
served favour with the town; and in the 
spring of the following year, his play, 
« The Iron Chest,” founded on Godwin’s 
masterly novel, “ Caleb Williams,” was 
performed for the first time in Drury 
Lane Theatre. In this really excellent 
drama, Mr. Colman unwisely introduced a 
passage which annoyed bis friend the late 
John Kemble, and which was certainly 
intended asa satireon him. This caused 
a foolish war between them. ‘The great 
actor had to perform the character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, on which the interest 
of the piece depends, and (so the story 
goes) in return for Mr. Colman’s wit, 
damned his play by the little care which 
he bestowed upon it. Mr. Colman 
immediately published the play, with a 
biting preface directed in the teeth of 
Kemble. ‘This memorable quarrel was 
soon after adjusted. “ The Iron Chest” 
became very popular, and its author did 
all in his power to smother the preface, 
which has not appeared in the many sub- 
sequent editions of the play. 

Mr. Colman next wrote “ The Heir at 
Law,” one of the best of his comedies, 
in which Dr. Pangloss cuts a figure; and 
the “entertainment” of “ Blue Beard,” the 
latter at the instance of Michael Kelly, 
the composer, who furnished him with 
plot and music, and gave him two hun- 
dred pounds for writing words to them, 
In this spectacle, first acted 16th June, 
1798, says Kelly, Edmund Kean, who was 
then an infant urchin, rode an elephant (in 
perspective machinery) over the scenic 
mountain. “ Blue Devils,” a farce, fol- 
lowed in 1798; ** Feudal Times,” a drama 
of the Blue Beard kind, 1799; and, “* The 
Review, or the Wags of Windsor,” a 
farce, in which Johnstone, Emery, and 
Faweett acted. Need we say this farce 
was popular ?— Put the question to an old 
playgeer, and see him chuckle in his 
reminiscences. 

Ve now come to Mr. Colman’s most 
brilliant and most successful compositions, 
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His pen was so prolific, that we must 
content ourselves with little more than 
running over their titles. “The Poor 
Gentleman,” produced in 1802, is a stan- 
dard comedy, abouning in life and cha- 
racter. Dr, Ollapod, the scarlet apothe- 
cary, is a glorious fellow, and shows his 
colours well; and Corporal Foss is second 
only to my uncle Toby's dear companion 
Corporal Trim. ‘ No prelude,” a pre- 
lude 1803. “ Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths,” a farce 1803; which when 
Matthews played Risk and Emery Solo- 
mon Lob, was one of the most delightful 
entertainments of the stage. “ Gay De- 
ceivers,”’ a farce, 1804. ‘* John Bull,” a 
comedy, 1805. In this comedy, for which 
Mr. Colman received a large sum of 
money, is the character of Dennis Brul- 
gruddery, rendered so famous by the 
incomparable Johnstone. Mr. Colman 
was indebted to the actors for the im- 
Mmense success of many of his plays. 
“Who wants a Guinea?’? a comedy 
1805. The characters of Oldskirt, and 
Solomon Gundy, are felicitously drawn. 
“ We fly by Night,”’ a faree, 1806, pos- 
sessing much humour, and supported by 
the acting of Munden, Liston, and Faw- 
cett. “The Africans,’ a play, 1808; 
“XX. Y. Z.” a very laughable farce, 1810 ; 
and the “Law of Java,” a rather dull 
musical drama, 1822; together with 
countless very lively ‘prologues and epi- 
logues. These are Mr. Colman’s dra- 
matic works. 

But not only as a writer are we to 
memorialise George Colman, his ready 
wit shone in society with a fully equal 
lustre ; he was the companion of princes, 
the greatest convivialist of the age. The 
days are yet remembered when Sheridan 
and he, “two great ones of the city,’’ 
“were wont to set the table of a roar.” 
Sherry led the way, and Punch followed, 
us Byron has said of them. 

Many years of Mr. Colman’s life were, 
we regret to say, spent in great poverty. 
In 1807 he admitted partners into the 
concern of the Haymarket Theatre, not 


‘having money suflicient to carry it on 


alone. Afterwards, being pressed for 
money, he found a difficulty to realise 
his theatrical property, which became 
entangled in a law suit, and at one time 
he was forced to reside in the King’s 
Bench. Through the kindness of the 
late King, he was at length, in Feb. 1824, 
relieved trom these distresses by an 
appointment to the situation of Licenser 
and Examiner of Piays, an office for 
which be had undoubted capabilities, and 
which he sustained rigorously. His 
emoluments were from 800/. to 4002. a 
year. 
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In the preface to his “* Random Re- 
cords,’’ published in 1830, he says, ad- 
dressing the late King, to whom the work 
was dedicated, ** that from his Majesty’s 
long continued patronage he had derived 
the means whereby he lived.”’ 

Mr. Colman was married twice. On 
the death of his first wife, from whom he 
had been long separated, he married Mrs. 
Gibbs, the celebrated actress. We are 
informed he had two sons, not the off- 
spring of either marriage; one of them 
was in the army, and has died lately; the 
other had a place in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, but has for some years been 
residing abroad. George Colman in his 
latter days suffered much from the gout. 
Iiis figure was inclined to corpulency, 
his countenance bespoke the wag, and his 
eye was as bright as a merry thought. 

His remains were deposited, Nov. 3, in 
the family vault in Kensington Church, 
where the ashes of his father and grand- 
father likewise rest. The funeral was 
performed according to his last desires— 
“‘ that it should be conducted with as little 
ceremony as possible.”’ 

It is no easy task to criticise the merits 
of Mr. Colman’s comedies. We are 
scarcely pleased with Dr. Johnson’s re- 
marks on those of Congreve, the standard- 
bearer of modern English Comedy ; yet 
they are undeniably just ; they bear down 
heavily upon the sprightly dramatist, but 
his life is never put in danger by them. 
The comedies of “ the younger’? Colman 
are satires on the past age, written at a 
time when there was more character in 
the gentry of our nation than we now 
meet with, and less effort made to dis- 
guise or smother personal peculiarities and 
external follies. ‘The wit made the most 
of these; and the production of a new 
comedy was an important and delightful 
event. The life and bustle of our au- 
thor’s writings will ever please, though 
the jokes were better applicable to the 
days of their birth; the frequent passages 
of sentimental morality and double-har- 
relled loyalty, which are now regarded_as 
clup-traps, at the time they were written 
electrified the audience, and helped to 
keep the country from civil discord, and 
in satisfaction with itself. Mr. Colman 
believed he was blending tragedy and 
comedy, as Shakspeare did: he was 
grievously mistaken ; his prosiness is, as 
Miss Vortex would say, ‘* monstrous 
dull,’ though his witticisms are smart 
and sometimes brilliant. In reading his 
comedies, we are constantly réminded of 
Gay’s remark, that ‘great number of 
dramatic entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five-act farees.’””. We had rather 
see than read them; nevertheless, they 
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make a pleasant volume to those who 
delight in renewing the remembrance 
of certain gifted actors in particular parts. 

There is one other drawback we had 
almost forgot to mention in Mr. Colman’s 
plays; it is a looseness of morals, too 
peculiar to the dramatic writers at the 
commencement of the present century 

Mr. Colman has written some minor 
poems, “ Vagaries,"“&c. ;’’ they are tri- 
fles light as air,’’? but somewhat vulgar. 
Should any of our readers wish to know 
the merits of these ‘* Vagaries,’’ we refer 
them to an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, which appeared shorily after their 
publication. The titles of his poems we 
subjoin. 

“My Nightgown and Slippers,” 4to. 
1797. 

“ Broad Grins,’’ comprising My Night- 
gown and Slippers, with additional Tales 
in verse, 1802. 7th edit. 1819. 

*“* Poetical Vagaries,’’ 4to. 1812. 

“ Vazaries Vindicated, or Hypocritic 
Hypercritics,’’ a poemy addressed to the 
Reviewers, 4to. 1813. 

“ Eecentricities for Edinburgh,” no 
date. 





W.R. Wuatron, Esa. F.R.S., 8. A. &e. 

Dec. 5 (1835). At Manchester, in his 
46th year, William- Robert Whatton, esq. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. London and Edin- 
burgh, Member and Librarian of the 
Literary and Philosophical Socicty of 
Manchester, and surgeon to the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary, &c. &e; 

He was the fifth and youngest son of 
Henry Whatton, of Loughborough, gent. 
by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
John Watkinson, gent. (see the memoirs 
of this ancient family in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcv. i. p. 308). 

In 1828 Mr. Whatton wrote a History 
of Manchester School, and in 1833 a 
History of the Chetham Hospital and 
Library, which together form the third 
volume of the ‘+ History of the Founda- 
tions in Manchester,” in three quarto vo- 
lumes, collected by the successive labours 
of the Rev. J. Greswell, S. Hibbert, M D. 
of Edinburgh, and other authors, Mr. 
Whatton's portion of the work is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable volume, full of histori- 
cal documents and biographical informa- 
tion (see our vol. III. p. 630). 

Some years since Mr. Whatton an- 
nounced a biographical work on the 
Wortbies of Lancashire ; but subsequently 
his materials were, in a condensed form, 
contributed to Mr. Baines, by whom 
they were incorporated in that gentleman’s 
History of the county. Mr. Whatton had 
fortunately completed his portion of that 
work, 
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In the year 1829, Mr. Whatton pub- 
lished two pamphlets, addressed to the 
Governors of the Royal Institution of 
Manchester, proposing to engraft a Uni- 
versity on that establishment, and thereby 
to encrease the sphere of its usefulness. 
He presented to their notice the advan- 
tages of such an Institution to their in- 
creasing population, and pointed out the 
means they possessed of adopting it ; these 
suggestions, however, were not at that 
time acted upon, but steps have recently 
been taken, and measures are now in 
progress, for carrying such a scheme into 
operation. In these pamphlets also Mr. 
Whatton adverts to the Grammar School, 
urging a more judicious administration of 
their large income arising from the school 
estates, by which all charges for tuition 
might be very well dispensed with; a 
gradual extension of the privileges of the 
school; and the introduction of such a 
system of instruction in the modern lan- 
guages, and the necessary branches of sci- 
ence, as should in every respect be adapt- 
ed to the wants of a commercial and 
manufacturing district. 

Mr. Whatton had contributed largely 

to many Literary and Scientific Journals ; 
and we understand that, had he lived, an 
interesting biography of Jeremiah Hor- 
rox, accompanied by a translation of the 
** Venus in sole visa” of that distinguish- 
ed Astronomer, would shortly have ap- 
veared, 
In 1822, Mr, Whatton married Harriet 
Sophia, youngest daughter of William. 
Seddon, esq. of Acres Barn, in the parish 
of Eccles, near Manchester, and left two 
children, Harriet-Elizabeth, born June 
11,1826, and Arundell- Blount, born Sept. 
22, 1827. 

His moral character, great intellectual 
powers, and abundant knowledge, had 
earned for him a high reputation; and the 
premature termination of his useful and 
honourable life (occasioned by a sudden 
inflammatory attack) has only recently 
come to our knowledge. 


Mrs. Cecitia Davies. 

July... Aged 94, Mrs. Cecilia Da. 
vies, formerly a celebrated songstress on 
the Italian and German, as well as the 
English stages. 

She first appeared at the Opera in Lon- 
don in 1773, and was considered as se- 
cond to Lillington only among English 
female vocalists. She had previously 


performed for some time in Italy, where 
she was known by the name of 1’ Ingle- 
sina, and even the Italians allowed that 
her powers were surpassed by those of. 
Gabrielli alone. 
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Subsequently she returned to the con- 
tinent with her sister, who was an excel- 
lent performer on the harmonica ; and 
became Prima Donna at the principal 
Italian and German Theatres, and a great 
favourite of the Empress Maria ‘Theresa, 
at Vienna, where she had operas written 
expressly for her by Metastasio, and com- 
posed by Hassee. She also taught the 
Arch-Duchesses (afterwards Queens of 
France, Spain, and Naples) to sing and 
act in the Dramas which were performed 
at Court on the Empress’s birthday. 

In her last and very advanced years, 
she was in much poverty. Through the 
recommendation of Lord Mount-Edge- 
cumbe, George the Fourth gave her a 
handsome present, which enabled her to 
pay debts which she had contracted. 
Interest was made to get her a pensioner 
on that excellent charity, the National 
Benevolent Institution, from whence she 
obtained a pension of 25/. per annum, all 
she had latterly to depend on, with an 
occasional donation from the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians, or a_ trifling present 
from a few old friends who knew her in 
better times. She was conveyed to her 
final home, attended only by an old nurse 
and a faithful domestic. 





M. Ampere. 

Lately. At Marseilles, M. Ampere, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
College de France, a member of the In- 
stitute, and of many other Icaned bodies. 

No one who knew M. Ampere could 
fail to apply to him the maxim, that the 
sole glory of a man lies not in his know- 
ledge, but in a lite of honour, based upon 
morality. His works have had great 
influence on the progress of physical 
science in general, but more especially on 
the theory of electricity and magnetism. 
His profoundest theories and greatest ¢is- 
coveries were generally the result of deep 
reasoning ; and, with a head always en. 
gaged in the most intense speculations, it 
is not to be wondered at, that absence 
of manner, and an inatteition to the com- 
mon-places of life, were conspicuous in 
him ; but he was wont to repair his mis- 
takes with perfect good-humour, and 
when the young or uninitiated were to be 
instructed, he would devote himself to 
them with the utmost cheerfulness and 
benevolence, would repeat the same thing 
again and again till they understood it ; 
and it was a perfect enjoyment to him 
to witness their surprise and admiration 
at the success of an interesting experi- 
ment. In all the concerns of private life, 


M. Ampere was admirable, and the ten- 
derest and kindest. 

M. Ampere has left a son, gifted with 
high literary talents, 


M. Savart, his fel- 
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low labourer, has been elected by the 
College de France, to their chair of 
Natural Philosophy. 





Joun Marsuatt, Jun. Ese. 

Oct. 31. At his father’s* house, in 
Grosvenor-st. London, aged 38, John 
Marshall, jun. Esq. of Headingley near 
Leeds, one of the first Representatives 
of that borough in Parliament. 

Mr. John Marshall was the second son 
of Jobn Marshall, esq. late M.P. for 
Yorkshire. He began to take part in 
public affairs soon after his father’s elec- 
tion as Member for the County of York 
in 1826. His education and training, and 
especially the example of his father, had 
led him to acquire that solid information 
onaffairs of national importance, and those 
habits of sound and independent thinking, 
which constitute the most valuable quali- 
ties of a public man. He had carefully 
studied the principles of political economy, 
especially in reference to trade, in which 
his practical experience combined with 
his knowledge of just principles to give 
correctness to his conclusions. Tis at- 
tainments in science were respectable ; 
and he invariably devoted himself to those 
branches of knowledge which were of the 
greatest practical application and useful- 
ness. He was a steady and persevering 
friend of education, especially for the 
humbler classes; and whatever tended to 
promote that admirable object, received his 
ready atttention and his generous support. 

He was a plain and not a fluent speaker, 
but he was always listened to with re- 
spect, as his opinions had evidently been 
well weighed. In his moral as well as 
bis mental const!tution, he was thoroughly 
independent. He avowed his sentiments 
without either fear or forwardness. He 
practised a large benevolence ; his temper 
~ was calm and eyen; and he had no pas- 
sion for honour or popularity. The high 
honour he obtained, of being chosen one 
of the first Representatives of Leeds in 

Parliament, was not sought by him, but 
was imposed upon him by the earnest so- 
licitations of his fellow-townsmen, from 

the general conviction that he deserved it, 
and that he would ably and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of a legislator. He amply 
justified the expectations formed of him. 

During the first Session of the Re- 
formed Parliament, his diligence was so 
great that we apprebend a fatal inroad 
was then made upon his constitution ; and 
though his complaint was of much older 
origin, it was greatly aggravated by the 
late hours, irregularity, and confinement 
of Parliamentary life, which therefore 
shortened his existence. On the Disso- 
lution of Parliament by Sir Robert Peel, 

Mr. Jobn Marshall was compelled by the 
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state of his health to retire from public 
life ; and from that time to his death he 
was able to take little part in business of 
any kind though he continued to the last 
to manifest an anxious interest in the 
affairs of Leeds and of Yorkshire. 

He had realized an ample fortune in 


_ the business of a flax-spinner; and some 


years ago, on the sale of the property of 
Greenwich Hospital in Cumberland, he 
purchased one of the most picturesque 
and beautiful estates in England, namely, 
that of the former Earls of Derwentwater, 
on the lake of that name, inclucing the 
lordship of the manor cf Keswick, and 
other manors. He has lately built, at his 
own expense, a new church at Keswick, 
which is not yet completed; and if he 
had lived, it was his intention to build a 
mansion for himself on the borders of 
the lake. 

Mr. John Marshall married the daugh- 
ter of F. L. B. Dykes, esq. of Dovenby- 
hall, Cumberland, by whom he had three 
sons and two daughters—the youngest an 
infant of a few months old. 





Crercy Decrease. 

The Rev. J. W. Atkinson, Vicar of 
Burham, Kent, and Perpetual Curate of 
Walton, Yorkshire: to the latter of 
which churches he was instituted in 
1827, and to the former in 1828. 

At Arnheim in Holland, on his return 
homewards, aged 28, the Rev. Christopher 
Clarke, M. A. Fellow of St. John’s col. 
lege, Cambridge, and Hebrew Scholar of 
that University. He was the fourth son 
of Rob. Clarke, esq. formerly of Brookes- 
by hall, Leicestershire; and was elected 
a First Class Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar 
in 183]. 

At Melton Mowbray, the Rev. W. 
F. Shiricliffe, for sixteen years Curate of 
that parish. 

At Aberdeen, the Rev. ”. Wilkinson, 
youngest son of the late T. Wilkinson, 
esq. of York. 

Sept.29. At Cornhill, aged 73, the Rev. 
Thomas Robert Wrench, Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill. He was the son of 
Mr. Deputy Wrench, of the City of Lon- 
don; was entered at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, in 1784, graduated B.A. 1788, 
M.A. 1792; and was presented to St. 
Michael’s in 1793 by the Drapers’ Com. 


pany. 

Oct. 4, At Chapel le Frith, Derby- 
shire, the Rev. Samuel Grundy, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that chapelry, to which he 
was elected by the Trustees in 1792. 

Oct.7. At Bath, aged 72, the Rev. 
John Nicholas, D.C.L. Rector of Fish- 
erton Anger and Bremilham, and Vicar of 
Westport, Wilts. He {was the son of 
Dr. Edward Nicholas, of Devizes ; entered 
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at Qucen’s college, Oxford, in 1781; 
graduated B.C.L. 1788, D.C.L. 1800; 
and was appointed to his livings in 1814, 
Fisherton Anger being in the patronage 
of W. H. F. Talbot, esq., Bremilham in 
that of Lord Northwick, and Westport in 
that of the Lord Chancellor. 

Oct. 9. At Hereford, aged 33, the 
Rev. Henry Law Bamford, B. A. Per- 
petual Curate of Aconbury, Hereford- 
shire, to which ke was presented by the 
Governors of Guy’s Hospital in 1835. 
He was for some years the Under Master 
of the Cathedral School in Hereford, and 
lately Minister of Much Birch, near the 
same place. He was the great-grandson 
of the Rev. Robert Walker, formerly 
minister of Seathwaite, near Broughton- 
in- Furness, whose patriarchal life has 
been immortalized in the pages of Words- 
worth, 

At Westthorpe, Notts, aged 70, the 
Rev. William Claye, a mugistrate for 
Nottinghamshire, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Grafton. 

At the house of his brother Mr. Wm. 
Flesher, solicitor, Northampton, aged 31, 
the Rev. Henry Flesher, M.A. Curate 
of Slapton and Plumpton, in that county, 
He was tbe fourth son of the late Rev. 
John Thomas Flesher, Rector of Tif- 
field; became a member of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1825, and graduated B.A, 
1829, M. A. 1882. 

Oct. 13. At Ryde, aged 86, the Rev. 
David Williams, Perpetual Curate of 
Heytesbury. He had been for upwarcés 
of sixty years an officiating minister in 
Wiltshire, and was presented to Heytes- 
bury in 1789 by Dr. Ekins, then Dean of 
Salisbury. 

Oct. 17. At Ebberston, Yorkshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Simpson, Vicar 
of that parish, and for many years Head 
Usher of the Free Grammar School at 
Northallerton. He was presented to 
Ebberston in 1810 by the Dean of York. 

Oct. 24. The Rev. Edward Thomas, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Briton Ferry, 
Glamorganshire, and a Magistrate for the 
county of Glamorgan. He was pre- 
sented to his living by the Earl of Jersey 
in 1810. 

At Torquay, aged 31, Alexander Phi- 
lip Thomson, late Curate of Belton and 
Wardley, Rutlandshire, and formerly an 
officer of Cuirassiers in India. 

Oct. 26. At Bingley, aged 72, the 
Rev. Richard Hartley, D. D. thirty-nine 
years Vicar of that parish (in the patron- 
age of the Lord Chancellor), and forty- 
five years Head Master of the Grammar 
School. He was of Christ's college, 
Camb., B.A. 1787 as sixth Wrangler, 
M.A. 1790, D.D. 1808. 

Oct. 27. At his father’s house at His. 
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ton, Cambridgeshire, aged 29, the Rev. 
James French Sumpter, late of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. 

Oct. 30. The Rev. Thomas Barber, 
Rector of Houghton Conquest, Beds. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. 1802, as tenth Wrangler, M. A. 
1805, B. D. 1813, and was presented to 
his living by that Society in 1820. 

Oct. 31. At Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 38, the Rev. Horace Monro, Vicar 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Monro; was en- 
tered as a commoner of University col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1816, graduated B.A. 


1820, M.A. 1823, and was collated to , 


his living in 1830 by Dr. Burgess, then 
Bishop of St. David's. 

Nov. 2. At Rothertield, Sussex, aged 
80, the Rev. Richard Crawley, Rector of 
that parish, and of St. Mildred’s, Lon- 
don. He wasa native of Smyrna; was 
matriculated of University college, Ox- 
ford, in 1775, graduated B. A. 1779, 
M., A. 1782; was presented to Rother- 
field in the last-named year by the Earl 
of Abergavenny, and to St. Mildred’s in 
1807 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Marston Mortaine, Beds. aged 67, 
the Rev. Thomas Holden Gawthorp, Ree- 
tor of that parish. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1791, M. A. 
1794, B. D. 1802; and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1815. 

Nov. 4. At Bath, the Rev. Richard 
Bentley Gordon, Vicar of Duncormack, 
co. Wexford, much beloved and esteemed. 
Mr. Gordon was son of the Rev. James 
Bentley Gordon, son of the Rev. James 
Gordon of Neeve Hall, co. Londonderry. 
His mother was daughter of Theos. Neeve, 
the biographer, nephew of the great 
Bentley. He married Alicia Geraldine, 
daughter of the late Rev. George Howse, 
Rector of Inch, co. Wexford, by Alicia, 
daughter of Stepben Cassan, esq. of 
Sheffield, Queen’s County, and sister of 
Mrs, Browne, wife of the Dean of Ferns. 
He has left issue an only daughter. 

At Warham, Norfolk, aged 74, the 
Rev. Wenman Henry Langton, D.D. 
Rector of Warham St. Mary with Wa- 
terden. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1793, B.D. 1800, D.D. 
1810, and was presented to his living in 
1789 by T. W. Coke, esq. He was also 
impropriator of Longford, Derbyshire. 
Mr. Langton was formerly a frequent con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

At Maiden Newton, Dorsetshire, aged 
75, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Redlynch 
Fox-Strangways, Rector of that parish 
and of Kilmington, co. Somerset; uncle 
to the Earl of Ilchester. He was the 
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third son and youngest child of Stephen 
first Earl of Ilchester, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Strangways Hor- 
ner, esq. was a member of Christ church, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1785, and was presented 
to Maiden Newton in 1787 by his bro- 
ther the late Earl, and to Kilmington in 
1811 by his nephew. He married in 1787 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Haines, 
by whom he had issue six sons and two 
daughters: 1, Charles, Capt. R. N.; 2. 
Thomas, Capt. in the army; 3. the Rev. 
Henry Fox Strangways, Rector of West 
Grimstead, Wilts, and Rewe, Devon, wko 
married in 1827 Hester Eleanora, dau. of 
James Buller, esq. of Downes; 4. Su- 
sannah, married in 1830 to Lieut.-Col. 
Alex. Macdonald, K.S.A.; 5. Frances ; 
6. George, Capt. in the army; 7. the 
Rey. Edward Fox Strangways, Rector 
of Melbury Osmond, co. Dorset ; and 8. 
Stephen. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 30. At Wandsworth, at his son- 
in-law’s, Robert Rickards, esq. late fae- 
tory inspector for Lancashire and York- 
shire. In 1813 he first publicly advo- 
cated a free trade to the East Indies and 
China. A twenty-six years’ residence in 
India encouraged him to urge that mea- 
sure upon Government, and he pursued 
his efforts strer.uously both in and out of 
Parliament, until his wishes were accom- 
plished. He was elected M.P. for Woot- 
ton Basset in 1813, but we believe did 
not sit many sessions. 

Oct. 3. At Greenwich, Commander 
William Hird, R. N. (1814.) He ob- 
tained his first commission in Jan. 1796; 
commanded the Ant schooner, previous 
to the peace of Amiens; and served for 
several years as flag- Lieut. to Vice- Adm, 
Pickmore. He was brother to the Rey. 
Dr. Hird, of Morxton, near Andover. 

Oct. 17. At East Dulwich, aged 77, 
Mary, widow of Capt. D. D. Addison. 

Oct. 20. R. B. Teast, esq. formerly 
of Bristol. 

At Muswell-bill, aged $4, W. John- 
ston, esq. 

Oct. 22. In London, Varley Beilby, 
esq. of the Mount, near York, one of the 
directors of the Yorkshire District Bank. 

Oct. 24. Aged $2, Joha M’Donald, 
esq. of Pentonville, formerly of Grenada. 

Oct. 25. In Upper Norton-st. aged 80, 
G. Skelton, esq. ; 

Oct. 27. In Southwark, aged 80, Jo- 
seph Goodchild, esq. during a long period 
an active Governor of St. Thomas’s and 
St. Luke's Hospitals, and of several cther 
public charities. 

Oct. 30. At the house of his mother- 
in-law Mrs, Hackblock, Clapton, aged 
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47, Don Martin Serrano, late Member of 
the Cortes for, and Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Valencia, Spain. 

Lately. Samuel Patrickson, esq. late 
Major 67th regt. He was appointed 
Ensign 69th foot 1803, Lieut. 1805, of 
95th 1808, Capt. 67th 1809, Major 1816. 

Nov. 5. At Lewisham, Mr. James 
Robins, many years a bookseller and pub- 
Jisher in Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, also 
the author and editor of several works, 
among which was, *“ The History of Eng- 
land during the reign of George the 
Third,’ which he published under the as- 
sumed name of ** Robert Scott.” 

Aged 78, H. G. Gotterman, esq. of 
Duke-st. St. James’s, many years Secre- 
tary to his Majesty’s Hanoverian Chan- 
cery in London. 

Nov. 6. At Lambeth, aged 39, Su- 
sanna, wife of Mr. James Rider, book- 
seller, formerly of Paternoster-row. 

Nov. 7. At Greenwich, aged 67, Cap- 
tain R. Robinson, formerly of the 78th 
regiment, and afterwards of the Ross- 
shire Militia 

At Lewisham, aged 85, G. Robertson, 
esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 52, Harriet, widow 
of Capt. Walter Crofton, 54th regt. 

Nov. 9. At Gloucester-terrace, aged 
70, G. Wylie, esq. father of J. Wylie, 
M.D. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

Nov. 10. In her 8lst year, Anne, wife 
of Mr. Edward Bentley, of Ely-place, 
Principal of the Accountant’s Office, 
Bank of England ; only sister of the late 
John Nichols, esq. F.S. A. editor of this 
Magazine; whom she much resembled, 
both in features and in all the amenities 
of private life. 

Nov. 11. At Tonbridge-place, aged 
55, Robert P. Renell, esq. formerly of 
Exeter. 

Nov. 12. At Blackheath, aged 74, J.T. 
Holmes, esq. formerly of Reading. 

Nov. 22. In Devonshire-square, aged 
90, Elizabeth, relict of William Bur- 
leigh, of Toppesfield, Essex. 

Nov. 25. At Pentonville, aged 22, 
Henry, eld. son of Thomas Stannard, esq. 
of the Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s-inn. 


_ Berks.—Oct. 24. At Reading, in his 
48th year, F. Bailey, M.D. 

Clara, only dau. of the Rev. Matthew 
Field, Vicar of Shinfield, Berks. 

Oct. 26. At Datchet, aged 78, Robert 
Todd, esq. of Alpha-road. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 12. At Monks’ Risbo- 
rough, in her 30th year, Maria, wife of 
Fred. Gunning, esq. barrister. 

Nov. 17. Harriet-Jane, eldest dau. of 

Gent. Mac. Vot. VI. 
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the Rev. W. L. Bennett, Rector of Wa- 
ter Stratford. , 

CornwaLL.—Oct. 21. At Truro, Ca- 
therine, relict of the Rev. John Moles- 
worth, of St. Breock, dau. of the late Sir 
Jobn St. Aubyn, Bart. 

Nov.1. At Truro, aged 74, Capt.John 
Alexander, R.N. He entered the Royal 
Navy Jan. 20, 1771; was at the battie of 
Bunker’s Hill, 1775; at the attack on 
Charlestown, July 1776; in the action 
with Admiral Byrom, 6th July 1775; 
was in three different actions with Ad- 
miral Rodney, and at the relief of Gib- 
raltar with Lord Howe in 1782. 

Drvon.—Oct. 10. At Stoke Fleming, 
aged 59, J. D. Andrews, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Plymouth, William Cop- 
land, esq. of Sussex House, Hammer- 
smith, one of the Directors of the Guar- 
dian Assurance Company; second son of 
the late Alexander Copland, esq. of Gun- 
nersbury park, Middlesex. 

Nov. 5. In his 65th year, Chas. Rogers 
Sanders, esq. banker, of Exeter. 

Nov. 6. At Plymouth, Edward Sison, 
esq. 
Nov. 8. At Cotterbury, near Dart- 
mouth, aged 8], Peter Jellard, esq. 

Nov. 10. At Plymouth, aged 73, Rich. 
Bayly, esq. one of the Aldermen of that 
borough. 

Dorset. — At Tolpiddle Vicarage, 
aged 35, Edward Ord Warren, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Portisham, aged 78, Mrs. 
Ann Hardy, sister of Joseph Hardy, esq. 
of Charminster, and also of Rear-Adm. 
Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart. 
G.C.B. Gov of Greenwich Hospital. 

Nov. 3. Aged 17, Eliza, second dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Wise, of Blandford. 

Nov. 8. At Evershot, John Jennings, 
esq. for several years Captain in the Dor- 
set Volunteers and Local Militia. 

Essex.—Nov. 8. At Leyton, William 
Nathaniel Curtis, esq. Fellow Com- 
moner of Catharine hall, Cambridge. 

Nov. 12. At Walthamstow, Emily, 
infant dau. of the Hon. George Massey, 
and niece to Lord Clarina. 

Nov. 13. At Searlets, near Hare 
Hatch, aged 90, Jane, widow of J. L. 
Perrot, esq. 

GLoucesTER.—Oct. 19. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 54, Henry Adams Mayers, esq. 
of Redland, near Bristol. 

Oct. 27. At Bristol, aged 85, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hetling, last surviving child of 
Thomas Rishton, esq. and relict of Wil- 
liam Hetling, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Tetbury, in his 79th year, 
Charles Wickes, esq. only surviving son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Wickes, D. D. 
Vicar of Tetbury. 

Nov. 7. At Bristol, aged Ye 
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Harford, esq. son of the late Edward 
Lloyd Harford, esq. formerly of Clifton, 
and nephew of Samuel Lloyd Harford, 
esq. of Sion-hbill. 

Nov. 15. Aged 82, Mrs. Ann Bow- 
sher, mother of Mrs. W. K. Jordan, of 
the Spring Gardens Tavern, Hotwells, 
only sister to the late W. Heath, esq. of 
Bristol and Corsham. 

Hants. —Oct. 4. Aged 61, T, G. 
Marshman, esq. of Porchester. 

Oct. 20. Julia, the wife of John Drink- 
water, esq. of West Cowes. 

Oct. 26. At Wickham, Thomas Dor- 
sett Birchall, esq. Lieut. R. N. (1799). 

Nov. 5. At Portsmouth, aged 23, 
Lieut. Viney Durnford, of the Royai 
Engineers, youngest son of Col. Durn- 
ford, of the same corps. 

Hererorp. — Oct. 28. At Ledbury 
aged 62, J. Ratcliffe, esq. late of Dock- 
field House, Warwick. 

Herts.—Oct. 30. At Baldock, aged 
76, Edward Hampsvn, esq. father of Ed- 
ward Cecil Hampson, esq. D.C.L. Fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Oxford. 

Kent.— Oct. 15. At Cranbrook, aged 
91, Mrs. Elizabeth Compigne, last sur- 
viving daughter of the late Abraham Wal- 
ter, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Dover, aged 70, St. John 
St. John, D.C.L. of Gayton, Norfolk. 
He was the fourth son of the late Hon. 
and Very Rev. St. Andrew St. John, 
D.D. Dean of Worcester, by Sarah, dau. 
of Thos. Chase, esq. He was matricu- 
lated of Christchurch, Oxford, in 1783, 
and graduated B.U.L. 1792, D.C.L. 
1795. He married in 1799, Anne, dau. 
of Sam. Hardwicke, esq. and by that lady, 
who died in 1807, has left two sons and 
three daughters. 

Nov. 5. At Rochester, aged 75, Sa- 
muel Baker, esq. Alderman of that city, 
and several times Mayor. He was an 
eminent builder, and erected or con- 
tracted not only for many public works 
in Kent ; but for the new east wing of 
the British Museum, containing the Royal 
Library. He was father-in-law of Sir 
Robert Smirke. Mr. Baker was highly 
respected, and his funeral was very nu- 
merously attended. 

Nov. 7. At Sydenham, aged 73, Ri- 
chard Preston Prichard, esq. a Magis- 
trate for the county. 

Nov. 12. At Hadlow House, aged 64, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Phillips 
Monypenny, Vicar of Hadlow, and aunt 
to Sir Edw. C. Dering, Bart. She was 
the third dau. of Sir Edward Dering, 
the sixth Burt. by his 2d wife Deborah, 
only dau. of John Winchester of Nether- 
sole, esq. and was married in 1803. 

Nov. 13. At Maidstone, aged 55, John 


Warwick, esq. an Alderman and Justice 
of that town; formerly of Cambridge. 

Nov. 14. At Tonbridge Wells, Grant 
David Yeats, D. M. of Trinity college, 
Oxford, previously of Hertford college. 
He was tke son of Dr. David Yeats; 
born at Fiorida, in 1773; matriculated of 
Hertford college, 1790; graduated B. A. 
1793; M. A. 1796; B.M. 1797; and 
D.M. of Trinity college, 1814. 

Lately. Anne Jenner, eldest dau. of 
Sir Pereyval Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lul- 
lingstone Castle. 

LancasHirE. — Nov. 2. At Malton 
Priory, near Liverpool, aged 88, George 
Case, esq. 

Lately. In her 55th year, Susan, wife 
of the Rev. G. W. Elliott, of Prescot. 

LFicFSTERSHIRE. — Aug. 2. At the 
manor- house, Belton, aged 78, Mrs. Toone. 

4ug.4. Aged 69, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Miles, esq. of Cosby. 

Lincotn —Nov. 18. Aged 67, at the 
Palace, Lincoln, the widow of William 


- Burton, esq. and mother of Lady Sutton. 


Mrs. B. was the daughter of Lady Kay, 
and sister to Charles Mainwaring, esq. of 
Coleby Hal], near Lincoln. 

MrippLesex. — Nov. 3. At Shepper- 
ton, Miss Marian Charlotte Wakefield, 
eldest dau. of the late Edw. Wakefield, 
esq. of Springfield, Ireland. 

Nov. 8. At Lower Tottenham, aged 
77, T. Williams, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Fulwell-lodge, Twicken- 
ham, the residence of his son Wm. Clay, 
esq. M.P. in his 80th year, George Clay, 
esq. of Nottingham-place. 

Lately. At Twickenham, Maria, wife 
of Henry C. Clifton, esq. of Sudbury 
priory, Harrow. 

Oct. 24. At Hendon, in his 60th 
year, William Willoughby Prescott, esq. 
of Threadneedle-st. a Director of the 
Atlas Insurance Company. 

Norro.k.— Lately. At Cawston 
rectory, in her third year, Eleanor Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. A. E. L. Bul- 
wer, 

At Hemsby, in his 35th year, Henry 
Glasspoole, esq. of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Norruamptron.— Oct. 16. At East 
Haddon, aged 83, Wm. Sawbridge, esq. 
He was the eldest son and heir of Henry 
Sawbridge, of East Haddon, esq. who 
died in 1807, by Elizabeth, dau. of Thos. 
Sikes, of London, esq. He served 


Sheriff for the county in 1810, and having 
married Mary, dau. of Miles Barne, esq. 
of Sotterley, Suffolk, M.P. for Dunwich, 
has lett issue one son, Henry Barne Saw- 
bridge, esq. (See the pedigree in Baker's 
Northamptonshire, i. 162.) 

Nov. 5. At Ashby St. Legers, aged 
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41, Michael le Fleming Senhouse, esq. 
He was the second son of Sir Joseph Sen- 
house, of Nether Hall, Cumberland, by 
Mary, dau. and coh. of Joseph Ashley, 
of Ashby St. Leger’s, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Northampton. aged 36, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Alderman Phipps. 

Oxon.— Oct. 23. At Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts, in his 17th year, Vincent, 
third son of Vincent Corbett, esq. of Ne- 
thercot House, Oxfordshire. 

Oct. 26. At Oxford, in her 77th year, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late R. C. 
Rogers, D.D. of Child Okeford, Dorset. 

Somerser.—Oct. 17. At Bath, in her 
80th year, Mrs. Harriet Farran. 

Oct. 28. At Bath, aged 85, the Right 
Hon. Isabella Lady Sydney, aunt to the 
Earl of Howth. She was the eldest dau. 
of Thomas first Earl by Isabella, dau. of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir H. King, Bart. and 
niece to Edw. Ist Earl of Kingston, and 
was married in 1773 to Dudley Alexander 
Sydney Cosby, Lord Sydney, upon whose 
death without issue in the following year 
that title became extinct. 

Oct. 31. At Bath, aged 82, W. Langs- 
low, esq. 

Nov. 3. Aged 72, Frances, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Wickham, 
rector of Shepton Mallet, and Prebendary 
of Wells. 

Nov. 6. Aged 70, J. Pinney, esq. of 
Croscombe. 

Nov. 8. At Bath, aged 66, J. Davis, 
esq. 
= 15. At Weston-super- Mare, 
aged 19, Caroline Justine, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Bull, Royal Horse Art. 

Srarrorp.—Cct. 30. At West Brom- 
wich, Esther, wife of the Rev. J. C. Gal- 
laway, M.A. eldest dau. of Wm. Mar- 
ling, esq. of Stroud. 

Nov. 3. At Esher, aged 83, Ann, 
widow of J. Bye, esq 

Lately. At Lichfield, in her 7&th year, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gretton, dau. of the late 
Rev. G. Gretton, Rector of Blore. 

Surrey.—Oct. 24. At Tooting, Mrs. 
Cory, mother of the late Rev. J. J. Cory, 
Vicar of Aylsham, Norfolk. 

Sussex.— Oct. 19. At Slaugham- 
park, aged 51, Maria, wife of W. Hasle- 
wood, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Brighton, aged 36, Mr. 
Edward Williams, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Edw. Williams, D.D. of Ro- 
therham. 

Nov. 10. At Brighton, aged 48. Eliza, 
wife of J. Green, esq. of Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell. 

Warwick.—Oct. 20. Aged 17, Mary- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of George Shake- 
speare, esq. of Stoke, near Coventry. 
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Oct. 26. At Leamington, the infant 
son of D'Arcy Boulton, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Leamington, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Rector of Little Bowden, North- 
amptonshire, the commentator on the 
Itinerary of Antonine in Britain. 

Nov. 4. At Chilver’s Coton vicarage, 
aged 34, Emma, wife of the Rev. John 
Gwyther. 

Nov. 6. At Leamington, Alicia, se- 
cond dau. of the late Isaac Blackburne, 
esq. of Didsbury, Lancashire. 

Nov. 13. At Leamington, aged 69, 
Anne, wifeof Wm. Gosling, esq. formerly 
of Semerset-house. 

Witts.—Oct. 18. At Seagry, Mr. 
Thomas Vines, second son of the late 
Mr. Robert Vines of that place. 

Oct. 20. At Etchilhampton, Susanna, 
widow of Mr. Edmond Hitchcock, fifth 
dau. of the late Mr. Thomas Sealy of 
Seagry. 

Oct. 26. At Salisbury, aged 81, Hes- 
ter, relict of Mr. Vandenhoff, of that 
city, and mother of the highly gifted trage- 
dian. 

Oct. 30. At Froxfield, Frances, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Weales, Vicar of 
St. Sepulchre’s, London. 

Nov. |. At Berwick St. James, 
aged 71, Robert Pinckeney, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Chaleot House, Westbury, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Joseph White- 
ley, Master of Leeds School, and Vicar 
of Lastingham. 

Worcester.—Cct. 25. At Worces- 
ter, Lady Grant, sister of Lady Faulkner, 
of Cheltenham. 

Cct. 31. At Badsey vicarage, Mary- 
Hope, wife of the Rev. Charles Bloxham. 

York.—Oct. 20. At Richmond, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the Rev. F. Blackburne, 
formerly Vicar of Brignall, and eldest son 
of the Rev. F. Blackburne, Archdeacon 
of Cleveland. 

Oct. 22. At the house of George Al- 
der, esq. of Sutton Grange, John Hardy, 
esq. M.D. brother of Mrs Alder. 

Lately. In her 80th year, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. T. Lund, Rector of Barton- 
le-street. 

Nov. 7. Aged 59, Miss Harrison, of 
Benninbolme Hall, Yorkshire, and of 
Ripley, Surrey. 

Nov. 12. At Scarborough, aged 75, 
Isabella, relict of J. Tindall, esq. 

ScoTLanp.—Oct. 17. At Glasgow, 
aged 110 years, Mrs. M’Donald. This 
venerable person retained her faculties to 
the last, and was visited latterly by many 
persons from motives of curiosity and be- 
nevolence. She was born 19 years before 
the rebellion of 1745, and retained a vivid 
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recollection of many of the striking events 
of that stirring period, respecting which 
she was fond of talking to her visitors. 

Oct. 21. At Edinburgh, Donald Gre- 
gory, esq. Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and author of 
the History of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. 

Oct. 29. At Dingwall, Ross-shire, 


aged 72, Miss Jean Simpson, dau. of the 


late Rev. T. Simpson, Minister of the 
parish of Avoch, in the same county. 

Lately... Aged 42, Mr. Juhn Tait, 
editor of The Glasgow Liberator. He 
was bred a weaver, and was the adviser 
of the operatives in many difficulties, as 
well as the Liberals generally, of the west 
of Scotland. About three months ago bis 
wife died, leaving him five young children. 

Wates.—Sept. 23. At Carmarthen, 
aged 62, Sarah, wife of Henry Lloyd, 
esq. Commander R.N. 

Oct. 13. At Downton, Radnorshire, 
Francis Chandos, youngest child of Sir 
W. S. R. Cockburn, Bart. 

TreLanp.—Sept. 15. At Rosstrevor, 
in her 16th year, Elizabeth Isabella, eld- 
est daughter of the Hon. and Rev. John 
P. Hewitt. 

Lately. At Mulcaire, Limerick, in 
her 62d year, Dorothea, wife of the Rev. 
J. Crampton, of Castle Connell, sister of 
Viscountess Guillamore. 

At Youghal, George Roche, esq. 

At Kinsale, in her 67th year, Anne, 
relict of R. Tonson Rye, esq. of Rye- 
court, Cork. 

Oct. 10. Aged 20, Stephen-Sheffield, 
second son of S. S. Cassan, esq. barris- 
ter, Dublin, and grandson of Matthew 
Cassan, of Sheffield, Queen's co. esq. 

Oct. 15. At Dublin, aged 56, Wil- 
liam Wood, esq. brother of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, M.P. 

GuERNSEY.—Oct. 5. Drowned . from 
a pleasure-boat off Guernsey, together 
with his wife, mother, and two boatmen, 
aged 25, Mr. George J. Pelly White, 
M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of London, and formerly of 
Trin. coll. Camb. 

East Inpies.—March 29. Aged 28, 
John White Whitbread Sturgis, First 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 

March 31. The wife of E. Grant, 
esq. Judge and Session Judge, Ahmeda- 
bad, Bombay. 

April... At Gurrawarra, Bengal, 
Frances Eliza, wife of Capt. W. T. Sa- 
vary, 46th regt. of Bengal N.I. two months 
after the birth of a son. 

April 10. At Gumsoor, Lieut.-Col. 
George Muriel, 14th Madras N. I. for- 
merly of 8th reg. eldest son of the late 
Robert Muriel, esq. of Ely. 
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April 28. At Poonah, aged 20, Lieut. 
Edward Deacon, Bombay Art. youngest 
son of James Justus Deacon, esq. of 
Ulster-place, Regent’s- park. 

June 16. At sea, on his passage from 
Madras, aged 33, Capt. John Douglas 
Forbes, of his Majesty's 39th regiment, 
eldest son of Bartholomew Forbes, esq. 

June 17. Off Mirzapore, Thomas 
John Dashwood, esq. of the Bengal Ci- 
vil Service, son of the late T. J. Dash- 
wood, esq. and nephew to the late Sir 
H. Dashwood, Bart. 

July 31. On his passage to England, 
aged 77, William Hawkins, esq. second 
son of James late Lord Bishop of Rap- 
hoe, and elder brother to Adm. Sir Jaines 
Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. G.C.B. He 
had been in the Madras civil service, in 
various important capacities, from the 
year 1776, and for the last thirteen years 
was the East India Company’s resident 
at the Cape. His body was interred on 
the 12th Aug. at St. Helena, 

Lately. At sea, Lieut. G. Freese, 
12th regt. M. N. I. son of the late Col. 
J. W. Freese. 

At Ootacamund, Eliza, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Maclean, resident at Tanjore. 

At Calcutta, Henry Paulin, esq. Hon. 
Company’s solicitor. 

At Doudpoor, T. Ramsay, esq. 22d 
Bengal N. I 

At sea, Capt. J. Tucker, of the Car- 
natic European Veteran Battalion. 

Near Monghyr, John Francis D’Oyly, 


esq. 

At Acra, Octavius Wray, esq. Sur- 
geon Bengal European regiment. 

West Inpies.—June 27. At Jamaica, 
aged 55, Edward B. Warren, esq. senior 
resident Magistrate of Port Royal, and 
only brother of Thomas Warren, esq. 
wholesale druggist, of Bristol. 

4ug. 18. At Jamaica, Lieut. John 
Hookham Payne, R. Eng. 

Aug. 29. At Jamaica, aged 71, Capt. 
Wm. Hughes, proprietur of Rose Mount 
Plantation. 

Sept. 15. At Barbadoes, aged 37, 
Capt. Frederic Mathews, a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, only son of the late Col. Ma- 
thews, of Chelsea College. 

Lately. In Jamaica, Hannah, wife of 
Lieut. St. John, Eng.; daughter of late 
J. Hanson, esq. 

Oct. 11. At the wreck of the Claren- 
don, off the Isle of Wight, aged 47, Wal- 
ter Maynard Pemberton, esq. of Spring- 
Hill, Nevis, a member -of the Hon. 
Council of that island.—Also, Anne, 
his daughter, aged 11 years. 

Asroapv.—Aug. 9. At Bussorah, Lt. 
Murphy, of the Royal Engineers, who 
was attached to the Euphrates Expedi- 
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tion. His high scientific attainments and 
indefatigable perseverance, rendered him 
peculiarly fitted to perform the duties of 
astronomer to the expedition, having for 
several years previously been employed 
upon the scientific branch of the Ord- 
nance Trigonometrical Survey under Col. 
Colby. 

Aug. 23. At Paris, William Wilkin- 
son, esq. formerly British Consul-general 
at Bucharest. 

Aug. 29. At the residence of Dr. Ha- 
milton, near Montgomery Alabama, U.S. 
aged 28, Henry Cradock Nowell, esq. 
M.A. He was the youngest son of the 
late Vice-Adm. Nowell, of Iffley, co. 
Oxf. and graduated at Christchurch, B.A. 
1830, M.A. 1832. 

Sept. 5. At the Villa Capponi, near 
Florence, aged 30, Caroline, wife of Capt. 
H. E. Napier, R.N. 

Sept. 5. At Boulogne, Charlotte, wife 
of Vice - Adm. Sir Willoughby Lake, 
K.C.B. She was the daughter of Adm. 
Macbride, was married in 1795, and has 
left a numerous family. 

Sept.6. At Prague, George Frede- 
rick Adolphus Battiscombe, esq. M. A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and a Cadet in the Imperial Cuirassiers 
of Austria. 

Sept. 11. At Calais, Thomas Foster, 
esq. of Woolton Hill, near Prescot, late 
Town Clerk of Liverpool; from which 
office he retired with an annuity of 2,500/. 
by way of compensation. 

Sept. 17. At Cannstadt, aged 56, 
Thomas Calley, esq. of Burderop Park, 
and Overton House, Wiltshire. 

Sept. 22. At Paris, John Lewis Flem- 
ing, of Old Brompton, esq. and Baron 
Fleming, in France. 

Sept. 27. At Venice, Countess Isa- 
belle Theotski Albrizzi. She was a 
Greek by birth, being born at Corfu; but, 
like Ugo Foscolo, came early into Italy, 
the language of whieh she studied, and 
afterwards wrote with great beauty and 
purity. She was twice married—first to 
Marino, a man of letters, at Venice; and 
lastly to the Count Joseph Albrizzi. Her 
best work was that called Ritzatti, which- 
was a series of contemporary portraits 
sketched by a clever hand. From her 
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powers of conversation and graceful man- 
ners, Lord Byron called her “the Ma- 
dame de Stael of Venice.” 

Sept. 30. At Boulogne, Charlotte 
Georgiana, second dau. of Capt. F. We- 
therall, R.N. 

Lately. At Alexandria, Maryetza, wife 
of H. Chrichton Agnew, esq. 

At Paris, Richard Creagh, esq. of 
Dangan, co. Clare. 

At George Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieut. George Hakewill, third son of 
late Mr. Hakewill, of Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-sq. 

At New South Wales, Lieut. Otway, 
of the 50th reg. 

At Mexico, General Arago, brother of 
the celebrated astronomer; from his fa- 
tigues in the war of the Texas, where he 
acted under Santa Ana, as Director-ge- 
neral of the Engineers. He was origi- 
nally in the French army, and went to 
America in 1816 with Gen. Mina, and 
contributed by his efforts to deliver Mex- 
ico from the yoke of Spain. 

At sea, last autumn, on his passage 
from Boronte to Smyrna, Arthur Ha- 
milton, second son of Admiral Sir E. 
Hamilton, Bart. 

At St. Sebastian, in action, Mr. Back- 
house, an officer of Christina’s artillery, 
son of the Rev. J. B. Backhouse, Rec- 
tor of Deal. He was formerly a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy. 

At Paris, aged 60, General Lamarrois, 
who was one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp. 

Oct. 3. At Pisa, aged 26, Georgiana 
Frances, wife of W. M. Tollner, esq. of 
Stanley House, Chelsea, youngest dau. 
of Count Mazzinghi. 

Oct. 14. At Gibraltar, Emma, wife 
of Major Charles Martshem, 60th Rifles. 

Oct. 18. At Castlamare, near Naples, 
aged 23, Mary Ann, only dau. of late 
Wm. Baker, esq. jun. of Bayfordbury, 
Herts. 

Oct. 21. At Paris, aged 24, Lieut. 
Peter Brougham, of Bombay Engineers. 

Nov. 6. At Tours, Agnes Isabella, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Shaw, Rector of 
High Ham, Somersetshire. 

Nov. 12. At Paris, aged 54, M. Ma- 
libran, the first husband of the recently 


deceased prima donna. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. 1. p. 223. A noble statue of Dr. 
Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, by E. H. 
Baily, R. A. has been erected in his 
cathedral. The figure, which is of co- 
lossal dimensions, represents the prelate 
in a graceful and dignified sitting pos- 
ture, with one hand resting upon his cele- 
brated work entitled ‘ Sacred Litera- 


ture.” The attitude is singularly im- 
posing. Asa portrait it is faithful and 
characteristic ; as a composition it is sim- 
ple and elegant. 

Vol. tv. p. 98. A monument pur- 
chased by subscription by the parishion- 
ers of All Saints, Southampton, to per- 
petuate the memory of their late beloved 
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minister, the Rev. Thomas Mears, A.M. 
has been fixed on the north side of the 
altar, near the tablet of his predecessor, 
the Rev. R. Mant, D.D. The sculp- 
ture is an angel supporting the dying 
saint on a couch, looking on bis face, and 
pointing upwards to the skies. 

P.96. Gen. Hugonin was the son of 
Major-Gen. James Hugonin, who was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the same regiment os 
4th dragoons) from 1775 to 1790, when 
he was succeeded by his son, the of- 
ficer lately deceased, the late General's 
only son, whose christian name is the 
same as his grandfather’s, was also for- 
merly Lieut.-Col. of the 4th dragoons, 
which he commanded at the battle of 
Toulouse ; but retired from the service 
at the conclusion of the war. The 4th 
dragoons now appears without the name 
of Hugonin for the first time for nearly a 
century. The General's body was in- 
terred April 7, at the family vault at Bu- 
riton, Hants, attended by Col. Hugonin, 
and Mr. Murchison his son-in-law. 

Vol. v. p. 212. The following chari- 
ties are bequeathed by the late Colonel 
Ollney ‘to the Corporation of Glou- 
cester 8,0CO/. to found almshouses at 
Gloucester for ten poor men and eight 
poor women; to the Clergyman and 
Churchwardens of Cheltenham 8,000/. ; 
to the Corporation of Tewkesbury 8,000/. 
and to the Minister and Churchwardens 
of Winchcomb 8,000/. to found alms- 
houses in those respective places; to 
the Gloucester Infirmary 1,000/.; to the 
School of Industry at Cheltenham 5002.; 
and to the towns of Berkeley 3001; 
Bisley 300/.; Chipping Camden 200/.; 
Cirencester 300/.; Coleford 200/.; Durs- 
ley 3001; Fairford 200/.; Horsley 300/.; 
Lechlade 200/.; Minchinhampton 300/.; 
Mitcheldean 200/.; Marshfield 2002. ; 
Newnham 300/.; Newent 200/.; North- 
leach 200/.; Painswick 3001; Leonard 
Stanley 200/.; Sodbury 300/.; Stow-on- 
the- Wold 2007; Tetbury 3002; Thorn- 
bury 3001; Wickwar 300/.; Wotton- 
under- Edge 300/.; to the village of Llan- 
harran in Glamorganshire 2002; and to 
Brighton 500/.; all these sums (amount- 
ing in the whole tothe sum of forty thou- 
sand pounds, to be placed out at interest, 
and the proceeds to be applied at Christ- 
mas, yearly, in the purchase of coals and 
blankets for the deserving poor of the 
several towns enumerated. 

P. 335. Major Sir John Gordon, 
Bart. had the divisional command of the 
Nizam’s army. 

P. 436. Dr. Pelham Warren obtained 


Sir W. Browne’s medal for the Latin 
Ode at the University of Cambridge in 
1798. 


Additions to Obiiuary 


[Dec. 


P. 549. Col. Mair died on the 26th 
January (not December). He was 80 
years of age. His only son is Major 
Arthur Mair, of the 62d regiment. 

P.563. The following epitaph has 
been placed in Chiswick churchyard :-— 
“* BH Sacred to the memory of James Fitt- 
ler, esq. A.R.A. Marine Engraver to his 
late Majesty King George the Third, 
and a member of the Royal Academy of 
London, whose mortal remains are depo- 
sited in this vault. Obiit Dec. 2nd, 1835, 
etat. 79 years. Requiescat in pace. 
Amer.” 

P. 658. The Committee for erecting 
a monument in Lichfield cathedral, to the 
memory of the late excellent Bishop 
Ryder, have, by the advice of Sir F. 
Chantrey, abandoned the idea they origi- 
nally entertained of having the venerable 
prelate represented as engaged in the so- 
lemn act of confirmation, and have re- 
solved upon employing that eminent sculp- 
tor to execute a simple statue of the 
Bishop. ‘The cost will be 2,0007 

Vol. vi. p. 107. Mr. Tomline ob- 
tained Sir W. Browne’s Medal at Cam- 
bridge for the Greek Ode, both in 1804 
and 1805. 

P. 218. Dr. Britton was for some 
years Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Durham; he was presented to 
East Acklam in 1819 by the Chancellor 
of York cathedral, and to Boswell in 
nad by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 

am. 

P. 334. Dr. Territt was called to the 
Bar, and practised as a counsel in the 
Court of Chancery. He was admitted an 
advocate in Doctors’ Commons in 1797. 
In 1802 he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty at Bermuda, 
where he continued till the peace in 
1815. He married, in 1810, Miss Anne 
Catherine Parkyns, niece to Lord Ran- 
cliffe and Sir itn Borlase Warren, by 
whom he had only one daughter, married, 
in 1832, to Lord Forbes, eldest son of the 
Earl of Granard, by whom she has two 
sons. 

P. 443. The late Mr. Arthur Hey- 
wood, the banker of Liverpool, died 
worth 500,000/., the greater portion of 
which he has bequeathed to his nephews 
and nieces, though very unequally. To 
one niece, whose husband is a partner in 
the Liverpool bank, he has left 150,0002. ; 
to a nephew in the bank, who married a 
daughter of that niece, he has bequeathed 
also 150,000/.; to two other nephews, 
brothers of the banker, he has left only 
10,0001. each ; whilst the two sisters of 
the favourite niece are not mentioned in 
the will. All the nephews and nieces of 
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the deceased were on terms of intercourse 
with him, 

P. 554. The Rev. W. G. Straghan 
was Curate at Stanwick to the late Dr. 
Rowley, his schoolfellow and fellow-col- 
legian. His brother, the Rev. Abel, 
Straghan, was never Rector of Stanwick 
but for a short time held the Curacy. 

P. 555. Charles Wray, esq. for four- 
teen years Chief Justice of British Gui- 
ana, was the son of John Wray, esq. of 
Park-place, and formerly of Hull, and 
brother to John Wray, esq. the present 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police. He 
was called to the bar by the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1811, was a member of the 
Northern Circuit, and for some time Re- 
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corder of Hull. In the year 1821 he was 
appointed President of the Courts with 
Berbice, Chief Justice of both Colonies, 
under the title of British Guiana. During 
the long period in which he presided over 
those judicial Courts, many questions in- 
volving property to a large amount were 
constantly brought before him; and al- 
though an appeal from his decision was 
open to the Privy Council, very few were 
made, and only one with success. 
short time before his death, an address and 
piece of plate were presented to him from 
the members of the Bar in the Colony. 
P. 556. John Kirkley Picard, esq. 
died on the 30th Sept. He was the only 
son of John Kirkley Picard, esq. of Hull. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 719 


Females 761 }i4s0 Females 489 


from Oct. 25, to Nov, 22, 1836, 
2and 5 92|50 and 60 


88 
Males 513 2 1004 ¢§ 5 and 10 51| 60 and 70 100 


p 10 and 20 38] 70 and 80 75 
5 )20 and 30 74|80 and 90 38 
2 


Whereof have died under two years old...244 > f 30 and 40 93] 90 and 100 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov, 24. 








40 and 50 109 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a @2ia Ba & 
34 11 | 42 10 | 42 0 











PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d.  4jina @ 
51 1l | 37 4425 7 
Kent Bags..........0+. 6/. Os. to 7. Os. 
BRE. cnc Gh a 


BleS0X .......<00s0000000 Os. to GS Oe. 
Farnbam (fine)... ...72 Os. to 102. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 5/4 Os. to 62. Os. 
SINE since: stessnpee 5. Os. to Sl. 15s. 
BE sca siicisnacicas Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/7. 10s. to 4d. 10s.—Straw, 17. 14s. to27. 0s.— Clover, 51. 10s. to 62. 0s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


RE eisisttines sdcwanans 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
rere «48. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
TRaiwsicumos SEO oh 
PE isscniassnusserpac’ 4s. Gd. to 5s. 2d. 





I cicaitondttes titan Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 21. 

Beasts... ........ 3,247 Calves 91 

Sheep & Lambs 19,010 Pigs 450 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 22s. 9d. to 26s.6d. perton. Other sorts from 20s. 6d. to 24s. 3d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 47s. 6d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, Os. 


Mottled, Os. Curd, Os. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, &s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 204. -—— Ellesmere and Chester, 81.—— Grand Junction, 


213. 











Works, 52. West Middlesex, 814. 


—- Hope, 6}.——Chartered Gas Light, 493.——Imperial Gas, 43. 


224, 





Independent Gas, 48§. 





pany, 38j.—— Reversionary Interest, 131. Pea 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 


Kennet and Avon, 213.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 530. 

Rochdale, 117.——London Deck Stock, 584. 

India, 1084.—— Liverpool and Manchester ay 290. 
ns 








Regent’s, 17. 
St. Katharine’s, 90. West 
Grand Junction Water 
urance, 158. Guardian, 35. 
Pheenix Gas, 











Globe 








General United, 33. —— Canada Land Com- 
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From October 26, to November 25, 1836, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
jae tk ae wht * 
Salee| gS) § se(ge|elsz) § 
m>E\S |S wom = 14 " 6 |S x 2 =| S q 
zs eg z 32 3 Weather. ss eg z Sell dg — 
ie a i} $ 
Oct.|} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Nov, ° | ° | ° jjin. pts.| 
26 | 51 | 53 | 50 |30, 15 jcloudy 11 | 47 | 50 | 46 |29, 40 ‘cloudy, rain 
27 | 44 | 48 | 38. 29, 76 jfair, rain 12 | 40 | 47 | 49 || , 80 ido. do. 
i} 28 | 39 | 42 | 33 | , 85 ido. snow 13 | 49 | 55 | 50 || , 60 ‘do. do. 
29 | 31| 32| 33] , 60 |snow, eldy. |! 14 | 43 | 47 | 38 || 5 65 ldo. fair 
1 30 | 32 | 38 | 29 |30, 00 |fair 15 | 39 46 | 45 , 98 ldo. 
| 31 | 34} 41 | 32 | , 07 ldo. 16 | 46 | 51 | 47 || , 80 do. 
N.1 | 37 | 42| 47 | , 03 jdo. rain 17 | 44] 48 | 47) ,40 ifair 
i 2 | 49 | 54 | 48 '|29, 90 do. 18 | 39 | 43 | 35 || , 10 do. cloudy 
1 3| 50] 53} 46 | , 70 |do. 19 | 37 | 42 | 47 |}, 20 cloudy, rain 
t) 4 | 44] 46/45 | , 47 \cloudy, rain || 20 | 40 | 44 | 36 | , 87 ido. fair 
i 5| 44/48 | 34] , 20 Ido. fair 21 | 32 | 38 | 40 30, 07 ido. rain / 
i 6} 40 | 43 | 33 | , 32 ldo. rain 22 | 34 38 | 45 |29, 90 |do. foggy 
i} 7} 37 | 44| 34 |, 67 |do. fair 23 | 43 46 | 40 , 30 do. fair 
I 8 | 36 | 42 | 39 |30, 00 |do. do. 24 | 40 | 44) 34 | , 48 (fair 
NM 9| 47 | 50 | 46 |29, 93 |do, rain 25 | 33 | 35! 37) , 73 (cl'dy, foggy 
i 10! 48! 54 | 46 || , 60 ldo. do. em 
i) 
i DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
i From October 27, to November 26, 1836, both inclusive. 
} . a] rey Pe} = = re) -|S ela -_ 
i >! So Ed & . |e ows § o D O18 c 
o;| 3° Om |r rT) oO 2 om om |QQ M4 
4 4a (S28) Sg Fal 2) Fo Felsslssi8s| S | Bx Bills 
Hl S)4 | se] 88 S223) A8 AEE a| 2 | £1000 
i g) a | RO oe BOG |2 Est 
6/8 |» oS |S 7 s 
i 27/2061|\872 $884 §| 974) 9691973 8 | 148 2564] 5 3 pm. |3 dis. ] pm 
| 28 i tissi ¢| 974, 9651984 73] 144 256 | 5pm. [2 dis. 1 i 
i| 29'206 87% 3}883 96$97% 3 143\——|——|—_| 35 pm. [2 dis. 1 pm 
i 31206 |87§ %88g 3|——| 963973 8 | 143 35 pm. |3 dis: 1 pm 
1206 883 964.974 3} 143,—_|—— 3 1 dis. 
I 22055\87§ 3/888 | 98 | 965/973 8 | 143 — 35pm.| 13 dis. 
! 4/2055|88_ 73/89 83} 96398 74} 144; —- - 2564, 5 4 pm. | 18 dis. / 
; 5 87§ (883 964 97% 4) 143—\——|——|34pm.| 31 dis. 
7 2054/873 §|885 96,973 4 14; 2563}42pm.| 53 dis. 
I) 82044874 4188 974] 955.974 7 | 143 255 |2pm.par.| 7 5 dis. 
91205 874 g88g 8 | 97 | 953975 63) 14, 2554|Idis.lpm.| 6 5 dis. 
ii 10,202 874 7 |87Z 83} 98 | 953197 64] 14, \Ipm.Idis.| 5 7 dis. 
11/202 (864 3/873 3| 97 | 944/96$ 6 | 14 ——|2524|par 2 dis.| 7 10 dis 
I 121199 |86 4186z 7 943195¢ 64) 144 2524 2dis.lpm.| 10 5 dis. 
i} 14199 |86 §/874 95 96 § 14 252 |2pm.idis.| 3 6 dis. 
15|1995'863 7 [87g 8 | 97 | 253197 6g 14g|——| 995/2535/2 dis par.| 4 6 dis. 
16'2014'86g 3/874 §) 963 95 |96§ = g 143 2533/2 dis. par.| 4 6 dis. 
172014863 g/87§ 4] 954) 954)965 4) 14 2544|par. 2dis.| 5 3 dis. 
18202 \863 3/873 ; 953/962 3) 14; 2 dis. 5 3 dis. 
19.202 |863 4/873 942/963 4) 14; 253 |13dis. | 53 dis. 
21/202 [863 53/873 6: 94 |96$ 54) 144 254 | par. 3 2 dis. 
22/202 [85g 6 [86g f| 944] 94 1954 f 145 2544) 3 4 pm. | par. 3pm. 
23:202 [86 4/874 4] 945) 944955 3) 145 45pm.| 3 5pm. 
i 24201486 4/87 7 | 943! 944/95§ 3) 145|—_|—_19544/ 35 pm. | 3 5 pm. 
25/203 86 4/874 §| 94g] 948/954 4] 144] B44 255| 5pm. | 5 3pm. 
26,2024 86§ 53'87§ 7 ——| 941953 4 144 255 |53pm.| 4 2pm. 
[N. B. On the 2Ist Nov. the interest on Exchequer Bills was raised to 25 per 
cent. per diem; and on India Bonds, to 4 per cent. per annum.) 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, r] 
late Ricuarpson, Gooviuck, and ARNULD. 
J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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Page 81, for John Sampson, esq. read James. 

P. 545, b. line 13, for 81 read 71; line 31, for 
Sussex read Surrey; p. 546 a. 50, for Denon 
read Dinan. 

P. 608. In the 2 Chron. iii. 15, ‘* Also he 
made before the house two pillars of thirty 
and five cubits high, and the chapiter that was 
upon the top of each of them was five cubits.”’ 
This makes each pillar 174 cubits high instead 
of 18; and the proportion 34 instead of 3 and 
3-5ths. Jeremiah, lii. 22, is the same as 1 
Kings, vii. 


P. 655, line 46, read Mesereau’s ferry on 
Staten Island. 

P. 658 a. 34, for Haymarket read Covent 
Garden. Mr. Colman held for some time the 
post of Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, and 
disposed of it for a valuable consideration. 

. 666 b. line 2. The late Alderman Warwick 
of Maidstone (a native of Carleton near Car- 
lisle) never resided at Cambridge, but was 
younger brother to the late Mr. Thomas War- 
wick of that town. 
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1. 
In Royal 8vo. price Five Shillings, Part XV. of 


COLLECTANEA TOPOGRAPHICA & GENEALOGICA. 


To be continued Quarterly. 


Contents or Part XV.—Proofs of the Pedigree of the Frecheville and 
Musard Families, Lords of Crich and Staveley, in Derbyshire (continued).— 
Charters relating to the Manor of Hemington, in the parish of Stilton, Han- 
tingdonshire.—Exemplification of Records and Charters relating to the Manor 
of Morton Pinkeney, and other manors of the Honour of Pinkeney, co. North- 
ampton, temp. Edw. II. and III.—Extracts from the Register of Backford, 
Chesh.—Extracts from the Register of Farndon, Chesh.—Charters relating to 
Knightwick, co. Wore. the Priory of Little Malvern, and the family of Des- 
penser.—Charters relating to the family of De Alta Ripa, and the Nunnery of 
Gokewell, co. Lincoln.—Grant of Sprouton, Suffolk, by Rodbert de Blanche- 
ville, to the Canons of Ipswich.—Release of the Kalendaries of Bristol to the 
Abbey of Glastonbury. in 1466.—Grant of Balingford, co. Hereford, by Wil- 
liam de Ebroicis, to Hereford Priory.—Charter of Bp. Godfrey Giffard to his 
nephew Sir Alex. Freville, of land at Mawen, co. Heref.—Marriage Contract 
of Sir John Stafford and Anne daughter of William Lord Botreaux, 1426.— 
Sepulchral Memorials of the Scudamore Family at Home Lacy, co. Hereford. 
—Pedigree of Sheffield, of Seton, co. Rutland, and Navestock.—Extracts from 
Glover’s Collections: Patrons of Winestead, Yorkshire ; Obits in the Register 
of Gisburne Priory ; Births of the Mowbrays ; Lords of Harewood, co. York ; 
Inquisitions of the Dauney.—Church Notes of Burnham, co. Bucks, by the 
Rev. William Cole, F.S.A.—Epitaphs, and Extracts from the Register, at 
Stanway Church, Essex.—Ancient Burials in the Charterhouse, London.— 
Lease from Peter, Prior of Christ Church, London, of land in the parish of St. 
Michael Bassishaw, temp. Richard I.—Grant of Matilda, widow of Adam 
Brus of Pickering, of land in Scarborough, to the Friars Preachers of that 
town, 1323. 

The contents of this Work are entirely confined to materials before unpub- 
lished, and its principal objects are as follow: 

1. To form a vehicle for detached essays in topography and genealogy. 

2. To publish records, or abstracts of records, of general value to all topo- 
graphers, but not likely to obtain the attention of the Record Commission. 

3. To furnish a receptacle for valuable documents which may incidentally 
occur in making researches, but which are foreign to the objects immediately in 
view. 

4. To fix and preserve scattered fragments of information. 

In what has been already published, much has been for the first time made 
accessible to the Local Historian and Genealogist; much has been done to 
correct and improve the three great Works of Dugdale, Tanner, and Dods- 
worth; and the information thus collected is made available by complete 
indexes. 

Vols. I. [I. and 1II. may be now had in boards, price 1/. 1s. each. 


2. 
Complete in Five Volumes, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 

I. The first two Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the 
Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. : 
Il. General Indexes. Vol. III. and 1V. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. 
With a Prefatory Introduction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the 
Magazine ; Anecdotes of the original Projector and his early Associates, and a 

Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Price 3/. 3s. 

III. General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates 
and Wood-cuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. 'BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. - Price 10s. 6d. 

















